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In the current period of reexamination and reappraisal of federal 
programs in higher education and of the appropriate relationship of the 
federal and state governments in the support of higher education, this 
report of a study of the impact of federal programs on state planning and 
coordination in this area and of the opinions of state officials and col- 
lege and university presidents on the future direction of federal programs 
is timely. The Southern Regional Education Board foresaw the need for such 
a study in 1967 and initiated and largely financed the study culminating 
in this publication. 
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The number of governors and state agencies participating in the study 
was large enough to be well representative of the viewpoints of the states. 
Although the sample of Institutional presidents was small, it did include 
institutions from most of the states and it did represent the various 
types of senior institutions. In analyzing the institutional responses, 
an especial effort was made to distinguish between the responses of public 
and private institutions and, where appropriate, between those of institu- 
tions with doctoral programs and those of institutions not offering doc- 
toral level work. Furthermore, tlie responses of both the institutional 
presidents and the governors and state agencies were analyzed to determine 
any differences based on the type of state-wide governance or coordination. 

The author is sincerely appreciative for the time and effort of those 
who granted personal interviews or answered the questionnaires. Especial- 
ly appreciated was the thoroughness with which many of t .e respondents 
analyzed and answered the questions. 

The author expresses his appreciation for the significant contributions 
of Dr. Lester Harrell, Associate Director of the Center for Research in 
Hxgher Education. Dr. Harrell was responsible for the analysis of the ques- 
tionnaires directed to the state agencies administering the four state-co- 
ordinated federal programs and prepared the initial drafts for the first 

two chapters. He also read and made valuable suggestions for the revision 
of Chapter 3. 

The author is also indebted to Dr. S. F. Schietinger, Associate Direc- 
tor for Research of the Southern Regional Education Board for his continu- 
ing interest and assistance in the study. 



Austin, Texas 
May 29, 1969 



Lanier Cox 
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Chapter 1 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE STUDY 



The Developing Roles of the State and Federal Governments 

Since the end of World War II the sharply increasing number of stu- 
dents enrolling in American institutions of higher education, the ex- 
panding areas of knowledge and the development of new applications and 
techniques, the demands of all phases of our society for more highly 
educated personnel, and the increasing expectations that the resources 
of our colleges and universities be made available to aid in the iden- 
tification and solution of our society's pressing problems have not 
only had a material impact on our institutions of higher education, but 
also have increased the involvement — and investment — of our state and 
federal governments in higher education. 



The Developing Role of the States in the Planning and Coordination 
of Higher Education 

The major investment in new and expanded educational resources has 
been made by the states in providing public higher educational oppor- 
tunities to meet the demands of an increasing percentage of a rapidly 
rising college— age population. New mstitu-ions have been established 
and existing institutions expanded horizontally by the addition of new 
programs and new departments and vertically by adding upper division, 
masters' or doctoral level programs. 

At the beginning and during the early years of this period most of 
the states did not have special, statewide agencies to plan for or to 
coordinate this expansion. Prior to 1950 only eighteen states had es- 
tablished such organization. Fourteen^ had statewide governing boards 
responsible for the governance of all institutions, or all senior insti- 
tutions, of higher education; two had vested some responsibility for 
governance or coordination in their state departments of education, and 
two had established statewide coordinating agencies between the insti- 
tutions and state government. In other states, governors, legislators 



^In one of these states, Oregon, there is now a coordinating coun- 
cil with overall planning responsibility independent of the statewide 
governing board for senior institutions and the State Board of Education 
responsible for the junior colleges. 



and general state governmental agencies merely responded to the individual 
plans and demands of the institutions. And even in the eighteen states 
with central agencies, effective long-range planning was slow in develop- 
ing. 



From 1945 to 1968 not one state chose to abolish existing institu- 
tional governing boards and to substitute a statewide governing board for 
all institutions. In 1968 and 1969, Maine and West Virginia did take 
this action. With these two exceptions, the choice has been to main- 
tain, or only somewhat rearrange, the existing system of governance and to in- 
terpose between the institutions and the regular agencies of state govern- 
ment a special agency charged with some degree of responsibility for the 
planning and coordination of higher education in the state. From 1957 
through 1967, statewide planning and coordinating agencies with varying 
responsibilities were established in eighteen states, and some responsibil- 
ity for institutions of higjier education was vested in state departments of 
education in two states. The authority given to these agencies varied from 
merely advisory responsibilities to responsibilities for budget review, 
establishment of new programs, establishment of new institutions, etc. 

Their establishment reflected the desire of governors and legislatures — 
and some institutions — for a more orderly and planned expansion of higher 
education. This move toward coordination was supported in some states by 
many or most of its institutions, accepted reluctantly as an inevitability 
by institutions in other states, sometimes after failure o5: voluntary ar- 
rangements, and vigorously opposed by some institutions in other states. 

The short history of the coordinating agency reveals the uncertain 
and precarious position of this agency in most states where it has been es- 
tablished. Interposed between the state’s general governing agencies and 
the institutions, the coordinating agency has been subject to pressures 
from both sides. Institutions regarded its authority and its exercise 

of that authority as an encr<'->' ..f t upon institutional autonomy, and state 

officials who brought about tion have been reluctant to accept its 

performance in the role whi ’ tablished. Unlike the statewide 

governing agencies which wf; • * ished and had their relationships de- 
veloped in a period of rel:. rational tranquility, the coordinating 

agencies were created to tr*. v‘ <5 -"'..ng order and planning to rather chaotic 
educational growth and expr;> . cr . As a result of all of these pressures 
an appropriate role for the coordinating agency generally acceptable to 
the different institutions, agencies and officials affected by its activi- 
ties has yet to evolve in most states. 

The relationship between state government and its colleges and uni- 
versities has been studied and appraised by a number of knowledgeable re- 
searchers, including Moos and Rourke, Chambers, Brumbaugh, Henderson, 
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Glenny, and others.^ This present study is concerned with this relation- 
ship to the extent that it is affected by federal programs providing sup- 
port for higher education. The nature and extent of the impact of federal 
aid-to-education programs on state planning and coordination of higher 
education are analyzed on the basis of the types of state governing and 
coordinating organizations which represent the states' formalization of 
this relationship. Opinions of institutional presidents, state governors, 
and heads of state governing or coordinating agencies and other state 
agencies concerning the effect of federal programs on state planning and 
coordination, which are the basis for this study, are influenced by each 
individual's opinion as to the appropriate relationship between state 
government and its academic institutions, and by his reaction to, and 
evaluation of, both the form and the performance of his state's coordi- 
nating organization. Recognition and understanding of this fact is es- 
sential to the interpretation and evaluation of the findings and conclu- 
sions of this study. 



The Developing Role of the Federal Government in Support of 
Higher Education 



During the period since the end of World War II, the level of federal 
support for the nation's institutions of higher education has increased 
manyfold. Added to the contract research programs of the armed services 
which reached significant levels during the War and the direct payments to 
institutions for the education of veterans which provided material sup- 
port for a few years following the War, have been a multiplicity of 
federal programs providing direct and indirect support to American higher 
education. Tiie concept of contract research has been extended to new and 
different federal agencies. Programs of federal grants to individuals, 
faculty members and students, and to institutions for academic and non- 
academic programs, for departmental and academic area development, for 
workshops and special programs, for equipment, for construction of physical 
facilities, etc., have been established by Congress in different federal 
departments and agencies. The federal government has become a major source 
of credit to higher education, loaning money to institutions for construc- 
tion of academic and non-academic buildings and facilities and to students 
to defray their educational expenses. 

Much has been written concerning the impact of these and other feder- 
al programs on the college or university— -on its programs, its faculty, 
its academic and budgeting Integrity, its organization ( e.g« , the creation 
of Institutes and centers to attract federal funds sometimes to the dis- 
advantage of academic departments), and on its de facto autonony. Orlans, 
Babbidge and Rosen zwelg, Dobbins, Knight, Little, the Carnegie Foundation, 
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See bibliography in appendix 



for specific 



references. 



and others^ have identified and evaluated these various influences and 
their consequences. 

In 1963, with the passage of the Higher Education Facilities Act, 
Congress for the first time involved the states in the administration of 
a federal program in aid of higher education. Funds were allocated to 
the states to be administered by designated state agencies under state 
plans developed in conformity with general criteria prescribed in the Act 
and by the Office of Education. This program constituted the first recog- 
nition by Congress of the interests and role of the states in determining 
the utilization of federal funds by the states* institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Other federal programs involving administration and coordiuation 
by the states were included in the Higher Education Act of 1965. 



Objectives of the Study 

With the advent of these new state-coordinated federal programs there 
has been to some extent a joinder of the interests and objectives of the 
federal and state governments in the development of higher education. 

This study is concerned with this new relationship as it relates to the 
impact of these programs on state planning and coordination of higher edu- 
cation — the function and the organization — in comparison with the impact 
on the state of federal programs implemented directly between federal 
agencies and the institutions. Under the state-coordinated federal pro- 
grams the role and responsibility of the state is enlarged by the inclusion 
of private institutions as participants in the benefits of the program 
planned and administered by the state. Appropriate representation of the 
private sector on the agencies or advisory committees is a prescription of 
these programs, and recognition by the state of the existing and potential 
contributions of the private institutions is required in the development 
of state plans. The implications of this new relationship both for the 
states and for the private institutions are explored as part of this study. 

Not only does the study attempt to assess the impact of existing 
federal programs, but also it attempts to determine the reactions of in- 
stitutional presidents and state government officials to further expan- 
sion of the concept of state-coordination to programs now implemented be- 
tween the federal agencies and the institutions. Further, it samples the 
opinions of presidents, governors, and directors of state governing and 
coordinating agencies regarding the need and desirability for new types of 
federal programs. 



3See bibliography in Appendix for specific references. 




specifically, the study 

1. Examines the administration by the state of each of 
four state-coordinated federal programs. 

2. Analyzes the impact of both the state-coordinated and 
direct federal programs on state planning and co- 
ordination of higher education. 

3. Determines the opinions of institutional presidents 
and state officials on extending the concept of 
state-coordination to other federal programs. 

4. Determines the opinions of institutional presidents 
and state officials on the need for new types of 
federal programs and the methods for their imple- 
mentation. 



Federal Programs Studied 

Prior to 1963, federal funds authorized and appropriated by the Con- 
gress in direct or indirect aid to higher education were administered by 
designated federal agencies which distributed them directly to colleges and 
universities on the basis of criteria and guidelines contained in the Con- 
gressional Acts and developed by the responsible agencies. Some of the pro- 
grams were designed to accomplish national objectives through utilization 
of the expertise of faculty members wherever they might be located. Con- 
tracts negotiated by the branches of the armed service and the Department 
of Defense are examples of these programs. Other programs administered y 
the Office of Education, the National Science Foundation, the National In- 
stitutes of Health, etc., had as their purpose either the primary objective 
of upgrading educational programs in the broad national interest or the 
joint objective of furthering specific national programs by providing sup- 
port to enhance the quality of institutions having the potential to con- 
tribute materially to these specific purposes. 

With the passage of the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, Con- 
gress provided in Title I of the Act a new approach to federal aid to 
education which delegated to the states much of the administration, plan- 
ning and decision-making involved in the implementation of the progr^. 

In enacting Title I, Undergraduate Facilities, Congress recognized the in- 
terests of the states in the development of higher education within their 
respective jurisdictions and provided each state with the opportunity and 
responsibility to coordinate and supervise the implementation of the pro- 
gram within the state. This title of the Act was an implicit recognition 
of the widespread moves toward coordination of higher education in many 
states and a response to the demands of state governors that the states be 
given an appropriate role in the enhancement of higher education through 
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federal support. 



This new concept of state coordination of federal programs was ex- 
tended by Congress in the Higher Education Act of 1965, in Title I, pro- 
viding community service and continuing education programs; Title IV B, 
establishing an insured student loan program; and Title VI A, providing 
grants for equipment for undergraduate instruction. Congress, in the 
same year, also passed the State Technical Services Act which was designed 
to aid business and industry through state programs involving educational 
institutions in. the dissemination of technical information. All of these 
programs are administered for the federal government by the Office of Edu- 
cation except the State Technical Services Act which is mder the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In general each of the programs involves the allotment 
of funds to each of the states to be administered under state plans by a 
designated state agency subject to certain federal criteria and to final 
review and approval by the federal agency. 

The purpose of this study is to apprad.se the impact of federal pro- 
grams in aid of higher education—both those implemented directly with the 
institutions and those administered and coordinated by the states — on the 
planning and coordinating function of the states in higher education. The 
state— coordinated federal prograims considered in this appraisal are briefly 
described below and are covered in detail in Chapter 2. 



Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 

Title I, Grants for Construction of Undergraduate Academic Facilities 

This program authorizes the allocation of appropriated funds to the 
states for the purpose of grants to institutions of hi^er education for 
financing the construction of undergraduate academic facilities. A pro- 
vision in the original Act limiting funds to the construction of facilities 
for the natural and physical sciences, mathematics, modem foreign lan- 
guages, engineering and libraries was deleted by Congress in the 1965 
Amendment to the Act. Funds allocated to each state are divided between 
community colleges and technical institutes (Sec. 103) and senior institu- 
tions (Sec. 104). Prior to fiscal 1968 twenty-two percent of each state’s 
total was allocated to Section 103 institutions; in 1968 this allocation 
was twenty-three percent, and will increase to twenty-four percent for 
fiscal 1969. The federal share of construction costs for Section 103 in- 
stitutions is forty percent and for Section 104 institutions is not more 
than one— third of the total cost. If funds allocated to either of these 
categories of institutions in a state are nor used in any fiscal year, the 
unused funos may be reallocated by the states to the other category of in 
stitutions. 

Each state is required to desigr.ate or establish a central state 
agency to administer the program and to develop a state plan for determin- 



ing the priority of institutional projects. The state agency must be 
broadly representative of both the public and private institutions of 
higher education. The sr:ate plan must provide objective standards to de- 
termine relative priorities of eligible projects and the federal share of 
projects of Section 104 institutions, and must include procedures for ad- 
ministering the program ( e.g ., closing dates, procedures for hearings, 
etc.) . In developing the state plan, the state agency must comply both 
with the provisions of the Act and with criteria prescribed by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. The'. Act, however, provides that the basic 
criteria developed by the Commissioner must leave adequate flexibility to 
the states to meet their needs and must "give special consideration to ex- 
pansion of undergraduate enrollment capacity." The Commissioner has final 
responsibility for determining that projects are eligible under the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

The costs of administration of the program by the states are covered 
by the Act. In addition. Congress amended the Act in 1966 to provide 
funds to support "comprehensive planning to determine the construction 
needs of institutions of higher education." Liberal administrative in- 
terpretation of this provision by the Office of Education has encouraged 
and supported broad state planning. 



Higher Education Act of 1965 

Title I, Conmunitg Service and Continuing Education Programs 

The purpose of the program is to assist in the solution of community 
problems by strengthening the conmiunity service programs of colleges and 
universities. These programs are defined as any "educational program, 
activity, or service, including a research program and a university ex- 
tension or continuing education offering, which is designed to assist in 
the solution of community problems in rural, urban, or suburban areas, with 
particular emphasis on urban and suburban problems . . . ." 

This title authorizes the allocation of appropriated federal funds to 
the states to be used in accordance with their state plans to provide new, 
expanded, or Improved community service programs among the states' insti- 
tutions of higher education. Each state must designate an agency which is 
broadly representative of the institutions of higher education to adminis- 
ter the program and to formulate a state plan setting forth a comprehensive, 
coordinated, and statewide system of community service programs. This 
title of the Act provides for federal support of such programs to the ex- 
tent of seventy— five percent in fiscal 1966 and 1967, and fifty percent 
thereafter. Each state is permitted to use up to five percent of its al- 
lotment, or $25,000, whichever is greater, for the administration of the 
program. 
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Title VI, Part A, Equipment for the Improvement of Under- 
graduate Instruction 

The general purpose of this program is to improve undergraduate in- 
struction by providing grants to institutions for acquiring laboratory 
and other special equipment and for closed circuit television. The feder- 
al share is fifty percent of the total cost except where an institution 
can prove insufficient resources and then the grant may cover up to eighty 
percent of the cost. Allocations to the states are authorized to be made 
on a prescribed formula basis. 

To participate, a state must designate or establish a state agency 
which is broadly representative of the public and the institutions of higher 
education in the state to administer the program and formulate a state plan. 
Included in the state plan must be objective standards and methods for de- 
termining institut-fonal priorities and procedures for administering the pro- 
gram. The U. S. Commissioner of Education must approve the states’ plans 
and determine that projects are eligible. 



State Technical Services Act of 1965 

The purpose of this Act is "to promote commerce and encourage economic 
growth by supporting state and interstate programs to place the findings of 
science usefully in the hands of American enterprise." The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce is designated to administer the Act at the federal level 
and the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to allocate appropriated fed- 
eral funds to the states to be administered by a state institution or 
agency designated by the governor. 

Th' designated state institution or agency is responsible for develop- 
ing a five-year plan and an annual technical services program. The five- 
year plan must outline the technological and economic conditions of the 
state and identify the major regional and industrial problems, identify the 
approaches and methods to be used in the solution of these problems and the 
means for evaluating the effectiveness of these programs, and explain the 
methods to be used in administering and coordinating the technical services 
program. Each annual technical services program must identify specific 
methods for accomplishing particular goals related to the five-year plans, 
contain a detailed budget and audit procedures, and indicate the specific 
responsibilities assigned to each partic gating institution. Each desig- 
nated state agency is required to appoint an advisory council whose mem- 
bers represent broad community interests to review the state plans. The 
Secretary of Commerce must finally approve all state plans. 

Institutions qualified to implement the technical services programs 
ar ?. istitutions of higher education with accredited programs in service, 
engineering or business administration; a state agency; or a private, non- 
profit institution meeting criteria established by the Secretary of Com- 
merce . 



Federal funds for support of technical service programs are made 
available on an equal matching basis and the Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to pay to each state up to $25,000 for administrative costs. 



State Organizations for the Planning and 
Coordination of Higher Education 

The nature and extent of the effect of federal programs on statewide 
planning and coordination of higher education depend to some degree on 
the type of agency, its responsiblities, and the acceptance and status of 
the agency from the viewpoint of both the institutions and the general 
agencies and offices of state government. 

!pie statewide agencies responsible in some manner for the governance, 
planning or coordination of higher education in most of the states have 
been variously classified or categorized. Lyman Glenny^ and Emogene 
Pliner^ use three categories: 

1. Governing agency: coordinates and governs all 

public institutions. 

The word "all” provides some difficulty in 
applying this definition. In several states, 
the statewide governing board is responsible for 
the public junior colleges, but in several other 
states it is not. Both types of states are clas- 
sified as "governing board" states. 

2. Coordinating agency: coordinates and controls 

selected activities of public institutions, but 
restrained from exercising general governing or 
administrative powers — a board which is super- 
imposed above the governing boards of individual 
institutions or groups of institutions. 

3. Volu;.tary agency: informal arrangements with no 

legal status. 



Glenny, Lyman A., "State Systems and Plans for Higher Education," 
Emerging Patterns in American Highe^ Education , ed. Logan Wilson (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1965), pp. 86-103. 

^Coordination and Planning (Louisiana Higher Education: 3; Baton 

Rouge, La.: Public Affairs Research Council of Louisiana, Inc., 1966), 

pp. 12-18. 
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Robert Berdahl, who is currently making a study of coordination in 
selected states for the American Council on Education, will include a 
fourth category, the state board of education with some legal authority 
to supervise, plan or coordinate the institutions of higher education. 
Michigan and Pennsylvania clearly fall within this category because divi- 
sions within their State Boards of Education have been given coordinating 
responsibilities. For the purposes of this study New York and New Jersey 
are also classified as "State Board of Education” states. In New Jersey, 
at the time this survey was made, the State Board of Education was not 
only responsible for the governance of a number of the state colleges but 
also was responsible for general supervision of all public institutions 
of higher education, including Rutgers, The State University, which has 
its own Board of Governors. Because of the overall authority of the Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of New York and the fact that 
it heads the State Education Department, this state is also classified in 
this fourth category. 

For the purposes of this studv and on the basis of the facts existing 
in mid-1967, the states are classified in the following categories: 

A. Voluntary Arrangements — 1 
Indiana 

E. States With Governing or Coordinating Agencies — 38 
1. Governing Boards — 13 



Alaska 

Arizona 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 



North Dakota 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 



Nevada 



Mississippi 

Montana 



Iowa 

Kansas 



2. Coordinating Agencies — 21 



Arkansas 



New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South Carolina 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 



California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 



Illinois 

Kentucky 

Maryland 



Massachusetts 



A 

. New Hampshire 



Minnesota 

Missouri 



Wisconsin 



See explanation in following text 
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3. State Boards of Education — 4 



Michigan New York 

New Jersey Pennsylvania 



C. States Without Formal Coordination — 11 



Alabaiaa 

Delaware 

Hawaii 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Nebraska 



Tennessee 
Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 



* 

See explanation in following text. 

See explanations in text preceding this listing. 



The authority granted to coordinating agencies varies from extensive 
control regarding new institutions, approval of new departments, approval 
of new academic programs, phasing out of existing academic programs, re- 
view of budget requests, etc., to advisory responsibilities only. Maryland 
and New Hampshire are in this latter category; they are classified as 
"coordinating" because their state agencies have legal status and the di- 
rectors of these agencies indicated this classification to be applicable. 
Oregon is classified as a coordinating agency state because its Coordinating 
Council has been given legal recognition and has been assigned administra- 
tive responsibility for three of the state-coordinated federal programs . 

The Oregon Coordinating Council has also been assigned general planning 
responsibility for all higher education, including the senior institutions 
which are all under the Board of Higher Education and the community col- 
leges which are under the State Department of Education. At the time this 
survey was made. South Carolina had just created a new Commission on Higher 
Education. Although this new commission had not been organized, it re- 
placed another coordinating body which hi=.d been largely non-operative. 

Tennessee, Louisiana and Maine are classified as not having any for- 
mal coordinating organizations. Since the date of the survey, Tennessee 
has created and organized a coordinating agency and Louis ia.*a has autho- 
rized such an agency, and Maine has established a statewide governing 
board. Similar changes may have occurred in other states, but this study 
should be interpreted on the basis of the effective organizational struc- 
tures existent prior to 1968. 



Functions of Governing and Coordinating Agencies 

Since this study is concerned with the effect of federal programs on 
coordination and planning, the responsibilities and functions of state 
governing and coordinating agencies need to be reviewed in some detail. A 
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Table 1 



FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNING AND COORDINATING BOARDS 



Functions 



Number of States 
with Function 
Governing^ Coordinating^ 
Boards Boards 



A. Planning and Construction 



1. Adopt Master Plan 


12 


14 


2. Develop Criteria for Establishing 




12 


New Institutions 


9 


3. Approve Establishment of New Institutions 
or Campuses 


10 


12 


4. Approve Construction of New Buildings 


13 


11 



B. Budgeting and Finance 

1. Institutional Operating Budget 

a. Review Institutions* Requests 

b . Recommend to Governor 

c. Recommend to Legislature 



12 


15 


10 


13 


13 


12 



^Thirteen governing boards are included in Pliner’s study. 

bNineteen coordinating boards are included. Missing are states which 
have established coordinating boards after the completion of Pliner s study. 

Note: The summary of functions does not include the many qualifications 
and modifications found in each state and included by Pliner. Many of the 
qualifications footnoted in Pliner *s study relating to the functions of coor- 
dinating boards indicate that board authority with respect to a function is 
limited to recommendation. 
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Table 1 



(Continued) 



Functions 



Number of States 
with Function 
Governing^ Coordinating^ 
Boards Boards 



d. Use Formula as Basis for 



Institutions’ Requests 


7 


9 


e. Allocate Funds to Institutions 


8 


5 


2 . Capital Budget 


a. Review Institutions and Requests 


12 


15 


b. Recommend to Governor and/or 


Legislature 


13 


12 


Programs, Courses and Divisions 
1. Approve New Programs 


a. Undergraduate 


12 


15 


b. Graduate 


13 


16 


c. Professional 


13 


16 


2. Eliminate Degree Programs 


a. Undergraduate 


11 


9 


b. Graduate 


11 


9 


c. Professional 


11 


9 


3. Courses or Fields of Study 


a. Approve 


11 


9 


b. Discontinue 


9 


8 


4. Approve New Research Programs 


12 


5 


5. Approve New Public Service Programs 


13 


7 


6. Approve New Division Within Institution 


13 


8 



13 



Table 1 



(Continued) 



Functions 



Number of States 
with Function 
Governing^ Coordinating^* 
Boards Boards 



D. Student Policy 






1. 


Establish Student Admission Policies 


12 


7 


2. 


Establish Student Charges 


12 


7 


3. 


Establish Probational and/or 
Suspension Policies 


8 


2 


4. 


Establish Student Inter-Institutional 
Transfer Policies 


9 


5 


E . Faculty Policy 






1. 


Establish Salary Schedules 


10 


3 


2. 


Establish Promotion Policy 


7 


1 


3. 


Establish Tenure Policy 


12 


1 


4. 


Approve New Appointments 


11 


1 



good source for an inventory of these functions is Pliner’s study. She 
derived her list by obtaining from the various state boards and agencies 
a list of their official responsibilities and then asking a representative 
of each agency to check that part of her manuscript describing the re- 
sponsibilities of his agency. The total list of functions and the func- 
tions of each state agency are, therefore, those reported by the states. 

The information in Table 1 is an adaptation of categories used by Pliner 
in several of her tables. 

The classification of the state agencies in the table as either 
governing cr coordinating boards follows Pliner* s classification based on 
1965 data. Ihese classifications are not necessarily the same as the clas- 
sifications used in this study, but are used to show the entire expanse of 
such functions and their general distribution between these specified types 
of agencies. 

In only a few instances did agencies report having all the responsi- 
bilities listed, and these were central governing boards. No coordinating 
agency T^eported having all the functions listed in Table 1. The functions 
most frequently found are in the categories, "Approve New Graduate Pro- 
grams" and "Approve New Professional Programs." Other functions frequently 
reported pertain to budget review. The inclusion of the master planning 
responsibility in the ’’Planning and Construction" category relates this 
function too closely to the development of physical plant. Since master 
planning applies generally to all areas, a separate category would have 
been more appropriate. 

Although the function of statewide, long-range planning for higher 
education is not new, the extent to which states are becoming involved in 
this activity has greatly increased in recent years • Glenny found plan- 
ning to be poorly developed in his study of coordination conducted in the 
middle fifties. 7 Since that time California, New York, Ohio, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Oregon and others have adopted state- 
wide master plans. Glenny found several reasons for poor planning. Agen- 
cies often did not know what planning was or how to do it, or they may not 
have undertaken planning for fear of being accused of interfering with in- 
stitutional affairs. Some agencies had inadequate staffs. Planning was 
overlooked by some agencies because coordination was conducted by nego- 
tiation rather than by long-range planning. In some states the private 
institutions objected to statewide planning by the public coordinating 



^ Coordination and Planning (Louisiana Higher Education: 3; Baton 

Rouge, La.: Pv'blic Affairs Research Council of Louisiana, 1966), pp. 39-50. 

^Glenny, Lyman A. , Autonomy of Public Colleges: The Challenge of 

Coordination (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959) . 



ag&ncy* A finaX reason found by Glenny was disinterest on the part of 
some staffs^ 

A comparison of the list of functions in Table 1 with the provisions 
for state level administration and planning in the federal acts under 
study reveals the areas of responsibility of the state agencies subject to 
the influence of federal programs. The subsequent chapters of this study 
1 1 examine in some detail the effect of both direct and state— coordinated 
federal programs on both the planning functions and the coordinating func- 
tions of the statewide governing and coordinating agencies. 



Procedure Used in Developing the Study 

To assess the impact of federal programs in higher education on state 
planning and coordination of higher education, information and opinions 
were sought from both academic institutions and agencies and offices of 
state government. Specifically, selected colleges and university presi- 
dents in a1 1 fifty states and all governors, administrative heads of state- 
wide governing and coordinating agencies, and directors of state agencies 
(or institutions) designated to administer the state-coordinated federal 
programs under study were either interviewed or asked to con^lete question- 
naires. Discussions were also held with staff members from the United 
States Office of Education and the Department of Commerce responsible for 
the federal programs included in this study. Four or more institutional 
presidents in each state having as many as four institutions were asked to 
participate. In all, two hundred and ten presidents were either inter- 
viewed or sent questionnaires. Included in this sample were the state 
universities and other types of state-supported institutions selected from 
the public sector and randomly selected private institutions, Protestant- 
related, Catholic-related and independent. Some junior college presidents 
were interviewed and others were sent questionnaires* but because the num- 
ber responding was too small to be meaningful, responses from junior col- 
lege presidents were not included in the study. 

Because the opinions of the participants were sought on a confidential 
basis under a commitment of anonymity, a careful attempt has been made not 
to make any identification or association which would relate any opinion 
or comment to a specific respondent. However, lists of the agencies and 
persons responding in sufficient detail to be included in the study are 
in the Appendix. Without the generous contribution of time and effort by 
all of those listed, this study would not have been possible. 

A summary of the number of agencies and individuals asked to par- 
ticipate and the number responding by questionnaire or in personal inter- 
views is given in Table 2. 



TABLE 2 



NUMBERS OF AGENCIES AND PERSONS INCLUDED IN SAMPLE 



Category 


Number 

Responding 


Number Asked 
To Respond 


Statewide Governing or Coordinating 
Agencies 


32 


38 


Governing Boards 
Coordinating Agencies 
State Boards of Education 


( 9) 
( 20 ) 
( 3) 


(13) 
( 21 ) 
( 4) 


Higher Education Facilities 

Agencies (Title I - HEFA and 
Title VI A HEA) 


47 


50 


CoiDittunity Service and Continuing 
Education Agencies 


37 


49 a 


State Technical Services Agencies 


32 


49 a 


College and University Presidents 


146 


210 


Governors 


36 


50 


^At the time of the survey Indiana 


had not implemented 


these pro- 


grams. 







Interviews in eleven states (California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, and 
Texas) were conducted in the sunnner of 1967 and the questionnaires vjere 
mailed in October, 1967. Completed questionnaires were received as late 
as May of 1968. The eleven states (six in the Southern Region and five 
others) selected in which to conduct interviews were chosen on the basis 
of the type of state coordination and the manner in which the federal pro- 
grams were administered. 

Illinois, Ohio and Texas have strong coordinating agencies which, 
with the exception of the State Technical Services Act in Illinois, admin- 
ister all of the state-coordinated federal programs under review. Cali- 
fornia and Maryland have advisory type coordinating agencies, with the 
Coordinating Council in California having somewhat more authority than 
the Maryland Advisory Council of Higher Education. Also, the California 
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Coordinating Council administers the undergraduate facilities progranij but 
the Advisory Council in Maryland does not have responsibility for any of 
the federal programs. North Carolina and South Carolina also have coor- 
dinating agencies; in South Carolina a new agency had at the time of the 
survey just been, created to replace a previous non-functioning agency. 

The Commission on Higher Education in South Carolina had not been desig- 
nated to administer any of the federal programs under study and the Board 
of Higher Education in North Carolina administered only the Community Ser- 
vice and Continuing Education Program. 

Florida and Oregon were selected as representative of states with 
statewide governing boards, but on the basis of information developed in 
the survey Oregon was reclassified as a coordinating agency state. The 
Board of Higher Education governs all state-supported senior institutions 
in Oregon and the State Department of Education is responsible for the 
Statens junior colleges. But as a result of the state-coordinated federal 
programs: the informal Governor* s Coordinating Council was given formal 
status and was assigned admin.«.strative responsibility for all but the 
State Technical Services Act. The Coordinating Council now had operating 
responsibilities as well as advisory authority, including the responsibil- 
ity for state planning for higher education. Its authority and responsi- 
bilities now approximate those of the Coordinating Council of California. 

Neither Louisiana nor Indiana has any formal statewide coordination, 
although in Louisiana all of t,he state colleges are under the State Board 
of Education and in Indiana, by a voluntary arrangement of the presidents 
of the four senior state -supported institutions, there is de facto co- 
ordination concerned primarily with budget requests to the Legislature. 

The project director was successful in securing interviews with four 
governors, all of the executive officers of the statewide governing or 
coordinating agencies, the directors of most of the state agencies Cor 
institutions) administering the state-coordinated federal programs, and 
numerous public and private institution presidents in the eleven states. 
The Interviews were semi -structured in form. Prior to these interviews, 
sets of questions had been developed for each of the groups interviewed 
and these questions were followed as closely as the duration and circum- 
stances of the interviews permitted. On the basis of this interviewing 
experience, the six questionnaires listed below were constructed. These 
questionnaires are reproduced in the Appendix. 



Questionnaire 



To Be Answered By 



A 



Governing or Coordinating 
Body in States Having Statu 
tory or Voluntary Coordinat 
ing Boards or Agencies 



B 



Governors of the States 
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C College and University Presi- 

dents 

D Agencies and Institutions des- 

ignated to Administer the 
Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963 — Title I - Under- 
graduate Facilities, and Higher 
Education Act of 1965, Title 
VI A- Improvement of Undergrad- 
uate Instruction Equipment 

E Agencies and Institutions Des- 

ignated to Administer the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, Title I - 
Community Service and Continuing 
Education Programs 

F Agencies and Institutions Des- 

ignated to Administer the State 
Technical Services Act of 1965 

In a number of instances in which the interviews did not provide a 
complete coverage of the material in the questionnaires, the participants 
were sent questionnaires and asked to answer only the specific questions 
necessary to provide a complete response. This follow-up procedure was 
successful in providing full responses in most instances. 

As anticipated, in the completion of the questionnaires more success 
was had in obtaining specific answers than in securing the rationale for, 
or an explanation of, these answers. Nevertheless, on most of the impor- 
tant points a sufficient number of the answers did provide this additional 
dimension to make it possible to gain an insight to the issues and dif- 
fering viewpoints which motivated the specific answers. 

The results of the Interviews .and the completed questionnaires were 
analyzed and compared. All responses were analyzed on the basis of the 
type of state coordination, and in addition the responses of the presidents 
were analyzed as to type of institution (public or private) and, where 
meaningful, on the basis of institutions with and without doctoral, pro- 
grams. 

The analyses of Questionnaires D, E, and F (see above tabulation) 
ware the basis for developing Chapter 2 which examines separately each of 
the state-coordinated programs under study. Chapter 3, which evaluates 
the impact of both institution-oriented and state-coordinated federal pro- 
grams on state planning and coordination of higher education, and Chapter 
4, which samples reaction to three proposed new federal programs, were 
based primarily on analyses of Questionnaires A, B, and C, with certain 
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references to information provided by the other three questionnaires. 

To secure full and frank responses and opinions, all participants 
in the study were promised complete anonymity and this promise has been 
scrupulously observed. 



Chapter 2 

STATE-COORDINATED FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



Federal programs having special significance for statewide coordina- 
tion and planning are those requiring states to establish or designate a 
central state agency to administer the programs and to prepare a state 
plan giving the policies and procedures for distributing federal grants 
among the various Institutions of higher education in the state. Present- 
ly there are four of these programs: Title I of the Higher Education 

Facilities Act of 1963 providing grants for undergraduate academic facili- 
ties; two titles of the Higher Education Act of 1965, Title I authorizing 
grants for community service and continuing education programs, and Title 
VI, Part A providing grants for equipment to improve undergraduate instruc- 
tion; and the State Technical Services Act of 1965. Each of these federal 
programs, since they call for state coordination, has had and will con- 
tinue to have varying degrees of influence on the attempts of states to co- 
ordinate and plan for the development of hi^er education. To be consid- 
ered is the extent to which the four programs have initiated or affected 
state efforts at planning and coordination in states which did not have 
formal state agencies with these responsibilities at the time the programs 
were established, and the extent to vdiich the responsibilities under these 
programs have been related to the planning and coordinating functions in 
states having central agencies charged with these responsibilities for 
higher education. 

Of the four state-coordinated federal programs. Title I of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act is most Important for its effect on state coor- 
dination and planning. It was the first act to be passed requiring the 
designation of a central agency and the formulation of a state plan. Its 
passage in 1963 and its Implementation in 1964 means that states, at the 
time information for the present study was collected, had had about three 
years of experience with this program as compared to the two years, or 
less, of experience with the other three programs. Also, the Facilities 
Act has been funded at a level far above the other three programs, which 
has made possible more aid to more institutions with a consequent greater 
sphere of influence for the state agency. (See Table 3 for comparisons of 
ftindlng levels for the four programs.) A further reason for the relative- 
ly greater importance of the Facilities Act is that in about half of the 
states new agencies were established especially to administer this pro- 
gram, while for the other three programs agencies already in existence 
generally were assigned the responsibility for their administration. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act and the two titles of the Higher 
Education Act considered here are the responsibility of the Office of 
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Table 3 

FUNDS AUTHORIZED AND APPROPRIATED 
FOUR STATE-COORDINATED FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



Program 


Dollars 

Authorized 


Dollars 

Appropriated 


Undergraduate Facilities 
Program - Title I - REFA 


1965 


$230,000,000 


$230,000,000 


1966 


460,000,000^ 


457,000,000 


1967 


460,000,000 


453,000,000 


1968 


728,000,000 


267,000,000 


Improvement of Undergraduate 
Instruction - Title IV A - HEA 


1966 


37,500,000 


15,000,000 


1967 


60,000,000 


14,500,000 


1968 


70,000,000 


14,500,000 


Community Service and Continuing 
Education Program - Title I - HEA 


1966 


25,000,000 


10,000,000 


1967 


50,000,000 


10,000,000 


1968 


50,000,000 


10,000,000 


®The $230,000,000 authorized for 


1965 was added to the 


1966 



authorization of $230,000,000. 
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Table 3 



(Continued) 






Program 


Dollars 

Authorized 


Dollars 

Appropriated 


State Technical Services Act 






1966 


$ 10,000,000 


$ 3,500,000 


1967 


20,000,000 


5,500,000 


1968 


30,000,000 


6,500,000 
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Education whereas the State Technical Services Act is under the supervi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 

In the following sections each of the four federal programs is sepa- 
rately examined. Information and opinions provided by the various state 
agencies administering the programs are the basis for an analysis of the 
organizatxonal structure and relationships of these state agencres and 
for an assessment of the effect of their activities both within the pro- 
gram area and generally on state planning and coordination of higher edu- 
cation . 



Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
General Provisions of the Act 

As given in the Act, its purpose is "to authorize assistance to pub- 
lic and other noriprofit institutions of higher education in funding the 
construction, rehabilitation, or improvement of needed academic and re- 
lated facilities in undergraduate and graduate institutions." Assistance 
is provided through three titles: Title I - Grants for Construction of 

Undergraduate Academic Facilities; Title II - Grants for Construction of 
Graduate Academic Facilities; and Title III - Loans for Construction of 
Academic Facilities. Titles II and III are not administered at the state 
level; colleges and universities submit requests for grants authorized by 
these two titles directly to the U. S. Office of Education. Although 
some inquiries were made concerning Titles II and HI» the focus here is 
upon Title I and its influence on a state *s coordination and planning ef- 
forts. 

Title I must be administered by a central state agency which is rep- 
resentative of all institutions of higher education within the state. 

This includes private institutions which are not usually the responsibil- 
ity of the state or subject to the authority of the state's governing or 
coordinating agency. 

A major responsibility of the agency designated to administer the 
Facilities Act is the preparation of a state plan to coordinate the dis- 
tribution of grants among the public and private senior and junior colleges 
within the limits prescribed by the Act and by the Office of Educatic'n 
guidelines. The state plan must give the various criteria, and the pro- 
portionate weight assigned to each, to be applied to project proposals to 
determine a comparable total point value for each. Priorities of institu- 
tional projects then are determined by ranking the point totals of the 
various projects. The central state agency in determining and weighting 
the criteria operates within the limitations imposed hy the Act and the 
federal agency but does have enough flexibility to reflect state policy 
to some extent in meeting special state needs. To the extent, therefore, 
that planning and coordination of higher education institutions and pro- 
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grams are affected by facilities programs. Title I affords both the state 
and the federal government a role in these functions. 



State Agencies Administering ’"e Act 

The type of state agency designated or created in the various states 
is of special interest here, because it is through and on these agencies 
that the impact of the federal programs on the states* planning and coor- 
dination function in higher education is felt. States have complied with 
the requirement to establish a representative state agency in various 
ways. Many created new boards to be sure that the "broadly representative" 
provision to provide proper representation for private as well as public 
institutions was met. Others designated existing boards and appointed ad- 
visory committees to give the board the necessary broad representation. 

A third group assumed that existing boards within the structure of the 
state government were representative. 

In the present study, state agencies administering Title I of the 
Facilities Act are divided into five categories; 



1 . Governing boards 

2 . Coordinating boards 

3. State boards of education 

4. Specially created facilities boards 

5. Other state agencies 

The type of agency responsible for Title I of the Facilities Act in 
each state is shown in Table 4. 

Several observations can be made about these state agencies adminis- 
tering Title I. Slightl 3 ' ^ore than half of the states chose to create a 
special or separate a^ancy to administer the program. Since in twelve of 
these states there were go formal governing or coordinating agencies for 
higher education, the cr-' r.ion of a central facilities agency has provided 
the possible medium thro, ji which some coordination of higher education can 
occur . 



The total numb^J of formally established central coordinating agen- 
cies (see page 10) in the United States at the time of this survey was 
thirty-eight. Adminip ‘ cation of the Facilities ^r,' has been assigned to 
sixteen of these cen*:\_.A. agencies. In the r 
there exists the problem of correlating thf 
functions of the general coordinating ai n: v 

ordinating responsibilities of the separate a 



n-. 



’/-four states 
dinating 
\ig and co- 
; ing the 
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Table 4 



STATE AGENCIES RESPONSIBLE FOR TITLE I - HIGHER 
EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT AND TITLE VI A - HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 



State 


Name of Agency 


Cate 


gories 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Alabama 


State Board of Education 






X 






Alaska 


Alaska Higher Education Facilities 














Commission 








X 




Arizona 


Arizona State Commission for Higher 














Education^ 


X 










Arkansas 


Commission on Coordination of 














Higher Educational Finance 




X 








California 


Coordinating Council for Higher 














Education 




X 








Colorado 


Colorado Commission on Higher 














Education 




X 








Connecticut 


Commission on Aid to Higher 














Education 








X 




Delaware 


Higher Educational Aid Advisory 














Commission 








X 




Florida 


State Department of Education 






X 






Georgia 


Higher Education Facilities 














Commission 








X 




Hawaii 


State Commission on Higher Education 














Facilities 








X 




Idaho 


State Commission for Higher Education^ 


X 










Illinois 


Board of Higher Education 




X 








Indiana 


Indiana Advisory Commission on 














Academic Facilities 








X 





^Same as Board of Regents. 



Note: Categories of Agencies 

1 . Governing board 

2. Coordinating board 

3. Board of education 

4. Specially created facilities board 

5. Other state agencies. 
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Tablfc 4 (Continued) 



State 



Name of Agency 



Categories 



1 



2 



5 



Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 



Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 



Higher Education Facilities 
Commission 

Higher Education Facilities 
Commission 

Commission on Higher Education 
State Commission for the Higher 
Education Facilities Act 
State Board of Education 
Board of Public Works 
Higher Education Facilities Commission 
Higher Education Facilities Commission 
Bureau of Higher Education State 
Department of Education 
Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission 
State Building Commission 
Commission on Higher Education 
Commission on Higher Education 
Facilities Act 

Higher Education Facilities Commission 
Board of Regents 

Higher Education Facilities Commission 
State Commission for the Higher 
Education Facilities Act 
Board of Educational Finance 
Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York 
Commission on Higher Education 
Facilities 

North Dakota Higher Education 
Facilities Commission 
Board of Regents 

State Regents for Higher Education 
The Educational Coordinating Council 
State Commission on Academic Facilities 
Commission for Higher Education 
Facilities 

Commission on Higher Education 
Facilities 



X 

X 

X 




X 

X 



X 



X 




X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 

X 

X 
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Table 4 



(Continued) 



State 


Name of Agency 


Cate 


gories 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


South Dakota 


Commission on Higher Education Facilities 








X 




Tennessee 


Higher Education Facilities Commission 








X 




Texas 


Coordinating Board, Texas College and 














University System 




X 








Utah 


' State Building Board 










X 


Vermont 


Commission on Higher Education Facilities 








X 




Virginia 


Commission on Higher Education Facilities 








X 




Washington 


Higher Education Facilities Commission 








X 




West Virginia 


Commission on Higher Education 








X 




Wisconsin 


Commission for Higher Educational Aids 








X 




Wyoming 


State Board of Education 






X 






Totals 


3 


11 


6 


27 


3 
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Facilities Act. In four of the thirty-eight states — Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and Oregon — the present form of the central coordi- 
nating agency has been established since the Facilities Act was passed, 
but in only one, Oregon, has the administration of the Act been assigned 
to the coordinating agency. A coordinating agency was established in 
Tennessee, and one has been authorized in Louisiana after the data for 
this study was obtained. 



Organization of the Agencies Administering the Act 

The staffs of agencies administering Title I are small, with all but 
three agencies employing less than four administrative and four clerical 
persons assigned to the administration of the Act. The typical staff in- 
cludes only one or two of each of these types of personnel. The consensus 
is that the staff size has been adequate to carry out the responsibilities 
required by Title I. With staffs so small it is not unusual to find al- 
most unanimous agreement that administrative and planning funds appropri- 
ated by Congress have been adequate. Only four states report that adminis- 
trative funds have been inadequate to support fully the staff and other 
administrative costs. 

. The Facilities Act stipulates that the agencies should be broadly rep- 
resentative of the institutions and of the public. To be representative of 
the private institutions, states appointed either a new agency or an ad- 
visory committee to advise an existing state agency. In states where a 
special agency was established, an advisory committee was not as likely to 
be appointed as in states where an existing agency was designated. Only 
forty percent of the states creating a special facilities agency have ap- 
pointed advisory committees compared to ninety percent of the states \dilch 
have done so where existing state agencies were designated to administer 
the Act. 



Acceptance by the Institutions 

If coordination and planning of the facilities program is to be ef- 
fective, institutions, both public and private, within the state must be 
generally receptive to the program and to its administration. Facilities 
agencies report that public institutions have reacted favorably to the 
state plan and to the manner in which the program has been administered. 
Partial evidence of this is the fact that only three such institutions 
have made a formal appeal from decisions of the agencies, although twenty- 
two public institutions have voiced objections to criteria and to weights 
given the criteria. In view of the number of eligible institutions in 
the United States and the number which have submitted projects, the num- 
ber of institutions voicing objections is small Indeed. 

In states where there was already a coordinating board of some type. 
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public institutions had perhaps become accustomed to a certain degree of 
coordination and planning in a central office. Although this was not the 
situation with the private colleges and universities, agencies adminis- 
tering Title I nevertheless report that these institutions have generally 
approved the administration of the facilities program. Only two private 
institutions were reported to have formally appealed decisions of the 
state agencies, but sixteen private institutions have objected informally 
to the criteria or to the weights given criteria by the central agency. 
Perhaps one reason for the favorable response of private institutions is 
that in slightly more than half of the states an organization of private 
institutions was available to which the facilities agency could turn for 
consultation or negotiation. Eleven state agencies report having used 
these organizations to good advantage. This report of general satis- 
faction of the institutions, both public and private, as indicated by the 
facilities agencies, is supported by the facilities staff in the U. S. 
Office of Education, 

State Planning Under the Act 

An important function of coordinating agencies is long-range plan- 
ning. Since the Facilities Act requires that each state formulate a state 
plan and prov^ides money for long-range planning, opinions were sought as 
to the effect this program has had upon this important function. Before 
1965 funds for planning were available only from funds provided for the 
administration of the state agency or from sources other than funds appro- 
priated for the Facilities Act. Amendments in 1965 provided an additional 
four million dollars for "comprehensive planning to determine the con- 
struction needs of institutions of higher education." The regulations re- 
leased by the U. S. Office of Education interpret the purpose of compre- 
hensive planning liberally, thus allowing planning activities and studies 
to be related to determining construction needs in rather general ways. 

At the time states were contacted, i.e. , summer and fall of 1967, forty- 
six had applied for planning grants and one intended to apply. The Fa- 
cilities Office in the Office of Education reports that by the spring of 
1968 all states had applied and that most states had received funds for 
this purpose. Forty-one of the forty-five facilities agencies providing 
information indicate that the planning supported by these grants has 
been correlated in various ways with other planning activities for higher 
education. 

If planning support in connection with the Facilities Act is con- 
tinued and is interpreted as including broad aspects of higher education, 
the state facilities agency's function as a coordinating forcvS will be 
enhanced considerably. Fourteen of the sixteen general coordinating 
agencies administering the Facilities Act report that their responsibili- 
ties under the Act have had a favorable Impact on their state responsibil- 
ity for master planning, with seven indicating that they have been mate- 
rially aided. 



Although twenty, or slightly less than half, of the states report 
that some type of state plan for construction of academic facilities 
existed prior to Title I, conmients of the agencies lead to the assump- 
tion that only a few were very comprehensive or current. For example, 
one state reports that a study was made in 1958 but that few of the rec- 
ommendations had been implemented. Another reports that needs and pri- 
orities for construction were determi.ned through the state capitol con- 
struction budget. A third state reports that all facilities planning 
was done by the state’s Department of Administration. 

Previous facilities planning for the state-supported institutions 
is being related to facilities planning under the facilities program in 
several ways. Five states with previous facility planning incorporated 
these plans directly into the facilities state plan. Six states used 
the previous plan to determine institutional construction projects to be 
submitted to the central agency under Title I, while seven report that 
the previous plans provided a basis for coordinating facilities planning 
for state institutions. Thus eighteen states have incorporated in some 
way their previous planning in present facilities planning. 

Of the twenty-five states without prior facilities planning, eighteen 
are of the opinion that Title I has made a contribution to planning while 
seven believe that there has not been any influence. Possibly, among the 
seven reporting no effect on planning, the planning function had not yet 
been fully implemented at the time the questionnaire was answered,. More- 
over, the answers of several of these seven agencies would appear to be 
somewhat inconsistent with their other response indicating that facilities 
planning grants are being coordinated with general state planning. 

State facilities planning has benefited from the flexibility provided 
in the Act under the provision which permits states to transfer excess 
funds between the separate federal allotments for the two-year institu- 
tions (Sec. 103) and the senior Institutions (Sec. 104). Twenty states 
report having transferred excess funds from the allotment for two-year 
institutions to support unfunded projects of the senior institutions and 
twelve states have made the reverse transfer. This transfer authority 
has permitted these states to adapt the program more nearly to meet their 
particular needs . More than two-thirds of the thirty-three facilities 
agencies making an evaluation believe that this provision has enhanced 
state facilities planning, and many of the comments of the agencies stress 
the Importance of this latitude to effective state planning. 



Coordination Under the Act 

As previously stated, in sixteen states the general coordinating 
agency is the designated agency to administer Title I of the Facilities 
Act. The fourteen agencies which answered believe that this new respon- 
sibility has favorably influenced their coordination function to some 
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extent, with five reporting a very material effect. In the states where 
a facilities agency has been established and there is also a central co- 
ordinating agency either of the governing board, coordinating board, or 
state board of education type, the facilities agencies report that there 
have been varying degrees of cooperation with the coordinating agency. Only 
one state reports that there has been no coordination, while at the opposite 
extreme extensive coordination is reported by seven facilities agencies. 

Not surprising is the fact that only three of these separately created 
facilities agencies believe that it would be desirable to have the coordi- 
nating agency administer Title I. The reasons given for maintaining sepa- 
rate facilities agencies are the same as those given for initially estab- 
lishing separate agencies to administer the program; (1) that the coordi- 
nating agencies are not "broadly representative" of all types of institu- 
tions, including especially the private instituions, and in some in- 
stances, the junior or community college; (2) that the authority of the 
central state agency does not include operating programs but is limited 
to planning or advisory responsibilities; (3) that the central coordinat- 
ing agency has shown a disinclination to assume the additional responsibil- 
ity; and (4) that the facilities agency is a general state agency charged 
with the responsibility for all state construction programs. 



Inclusion of Titles II and III of the Facilities Act 
Under the Program 

\ 

The three governing boards and two state boards of education with 
coordinating responsibilities that administer the facilities programs all 
favor the conversion of Title II, providing grants for graduate facilities, 
from a program implemented directly with the institutions to a state-coor- 
dinated program administered by them. More than half of the coordinating 
agencies and of the special agencies responsible for Title I that express 
an opinior concur with this view. The comments of many of the agencies 
that would favor a change emphasize the advantage to state planning ef- 
forts in administering both graduate and undergraduate facilities grants 
or point out the present difficulties where institutional projects are for 
joint or combined facilities • Some that prefer the present arrangement 
stress the regional or national tature of graduate programs, the absence 
of objective criteria for determining priorities for graduate projects, 
the difficulty in determining stato. allotments, and the Inadequate size or 
expertise of staff to handle the additional and different problems. 

With regard to Title III of the Facilities Act, authorizing loans for 
construction, the agencies respond in about the same proportion as they do 
with respect to Title II, although individual agencies may give different 
responses. The comments cover the same general reasons as those given 
above for Title II . In reply to both queries , a few express indifference 
as to the administrative procedures, and a few suggest clearing Title II 
and Title III projects through the facilities agencies for final decision 
in Washington, without using prior state allotments. 
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Financial Assistance for the Improvement of 
Undergraduate Instruction 

Higher Education Act of 1965 - Title VI 
Part A - Equipment 

Grants to assist in the improvement of undergraduate ins t. ruction are 
authorized in two parts of this title to the Higher Education Act. Fart A 
provides funds for equipment and Part B - Faculty Development Programs, 
authorizes funds for workshops and institutes. It is the first part, re- 
ferred to here as Title VI A, that is a state-coordinated federal program 
and is included in the present study. 

This title states in part that "matching funds for fifty percent of 
equipment project costs are provided for the acquisition of laboratory and 
other special equipment suitable for use in sciences, mathematics, foreign 
languages, history, geography, government, English, other humanities, the 
arts of education at the undergraduate level." Funds are also available 
for closed circuit television. 

States are required to designate a state agency to administer the pro- 
gram and to prepare a state plan giving criteria and weights to be assigned 
to projects for the determination of priorities. The section of the Act 
prescribing the requirements for the state agency and the state plan is the 
same as the wording of the corresponding section in Title I of the Facili- 
ties Act. Perhaps because grants authorized by Title VI A are for labora- 
tory and instructional equipment, this program was seen as sufficiently re- 
lated to Title I of the Higher Education Facilities Act for the Office of 
Education to suggest to the states that administration be assigned to the 
agency responsible for the Facilities Act. 

Because the same agency administers both the Facilities Act and Title 
VI A and because the requirements for the state plans are so similar, agen- 
cies administering these programs were asked to respond to both programs in 
the same questionnaire. Opportunities, however, were given to differentiate 
between the two programs on some matters. Certain differences between Title 
VI A and Title I of the Facilities Act were found in three states. Cali- 
fornia has a separate advisory committee for each programi Georgia used a 
consulting agency for Title I of HEFA but not for Title VI A; and Vermont 
reports seeking the help of a statewide organization of colleges and uni- 
versities, private and public, for Title I but not for Title ^/i A. Except 
for these differences and for the inquiries directed to Title I only, re- 
sponses and opinions are applicable to both Title I of HEFA and Title 
VI A of HEA. 

This program, as is the case with Title I of the Facilities Act, is 
believed by the administering agencies to have contributed to the coor- 
dination and planning efforts of the states. 






Community Service and Continuing Education Program: 
Title I - Higher Education Act of 1965 



Provisions of the Act 

The Community Service and Continuing Education Program (Title I - HEA) 
is another federal program requiring states to designate or create a cen- 
tral administering agency and to prepare a state plan. Because the scope 
of Title I - HEA is broad enough to encompass almost any public service 
and continuing education activity in which an institution of higher edu- 
cation might engage, it has the potential for some influence on the coor- 
dination and planning activities of a state. Its actual influence thus 
far has been limited due principally to the relatively small amount of 
funds appropriated. 

Colleges and universities may conduct projects authorized by this Act 
which would assist "in the solution of community problems such as housing, 
poverty, government, recreation, employment, youth opportunities, trans- 
portation, health, and land use.’* To coordinate institutional projects 
at the state level, project proposals must be evaluated and approved ac- 
cording to a state plan. Coordination is achieved through the adoption 
each fiscal year by the state agency with the help of an advisory commit- 
tee of an annual program consisting of the community service and continuing 
education projects to be conducted by the various institutions during that 
fiscal year. 

Coordination of the program at the national level is achieved through 
policies and regulations prepared by the Commissioner of Education with 
the suggestions and advice of a National Advisory Council on Extension 
and Continuing Education appointed by the President . This Advisory Coun- 
cil must make an annual review of the Community Service and Continuing 
Education Program and must make reports of its findings to the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare and to the President. The approval of 
the annual program by the Commissioner of Education and the annual review 
by the Advisory Council gives the federal agency the opportunity for con- 
tinuing evaluation of the impact of the national program and permits 
changes in direction or emphasis which can affect state plans. 

The administering state agency or institution must have "special qual- 
ifications with respect to solving community problems” and must be "broadly 
representative of institutions of higher education in a state which are 
competent to offer community service programs." The title provides, how- 
ever, that if a state wishes to designate an agency or institution whicdi 
does not meet the criterion of being sufficiently representative, it may 
do so, if the agency or institution takes the proper action to qualify 
itself, or if it appoints an advisory councd.1 which meets these qualifi- 
cations. Broad representation is thus assured for the development or ap- 
proval of a community service and continuing education state plan. 
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5 




STATE AGENCIES OR INSTITUTIONS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR T'^.TLE I - COMMUNITY SERVICE AND 
CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



State 


Agency or Institution 


Categories 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Alabama 


University of Alabama 












X 


Alaska 


University of Alaska 












X 


Arizona 


University of Arizona 












X 


Arkansas 


University of Arkansas 












X 


California 


Coordinating Council for Higher 
















Education 




X 










Colorado 


Colorado Commission on Higher Education 




X 










Connecticut 


The Commission on Aid to Higher 
















Education 








X 






Delaware 


University of Delaware 












X 


Florida 


State Board of Education 






X 








Georgia 


The University of Georgia 












X 


Hawaii 


State Department of Budget and Finance 










X 




Idaho 


Board of Regents 


X 












Illinois 


Board of Higher Education 




X 










Iowa 


State Board of Regents 


X 












Kansas 


Higher Education Facilities Commission 








X 






Kentucky 


University of Kentucky 












X 


Louisiana 


Louisiana Commission on Extension and 
















Continuing Education 










X 




Maine 


University of Maine 












X 


Maryland 


University of Maryland 












X 



Note: Categories of Agencies: 

1. Governing board 

2. Coordinating board 

3. State board of education 

4. State agency administering Title 1, Facilities Act 

5. State agency 

6. University 

Indiana was not participating at time of survey. 



V 

■j 

Ji 

‘'•5 

I 

-i 

j 



A 






3 



I 











J 

5 
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Table 5 



(Continued) 






Sr 



State 



Agency or Institution 



Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Higher Education Facilities Commission 
Bureau of Higher Education 
State Department of Education 
Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Ccomiission 

Board of Trustees of Institutions of 
Higher Learning 

Department of Community Affairs 
Montana State University 
University of Nebraska 
University of Nevada 
University of New Hampshire 
Department of Community Affairs 
University of New Mexico 
Board of Re gents -State Education 
Department 

State Board of Higher Education 
Higher Education Facilities Commission 
Ohio Board of Regents 
University of Oklahoma 
Educational Coordinating Coimcil 
Department of Public Instruction 
University of Rhode Island 
University of South Carolina 
Commission on Education Facilities 
University of Tennessee 
Coordinating Board, Texas College 
and University System 
Coordinating Coimcil of Higher 
Education 

University of Vermont 

University of Virginia 

Planning & Community Affairs Agency 

West Virginia University 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Wyoming 



Totals 



Cat^ories 



2 3 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 



23 



r er|c 
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State Agencies Administering the Act 

Since the community service agencies or institutions share, even if 
in a small way, in the planning and coordination of one aspect of higher 
education in a state, these agencies may have some effect on general plan- 
ning and coordination. The designated agencies for this program are listed 
in Table 5. 

There are six different types of agencies administering Title I: gov- 

erning boards, coordinating boards, state boards of education, facilities 
agencies, government agencies, and universities. Twenty-three, or almost 
half, of the administering agencies are institutions of higher education 
which are in every case except one, viz . , a land-grant institution, the 
state university. This is a marked difference from the facilities pro- 
gram, for the administration of which no state designated an institution 
as the responsible agency. Obviously, an institution does not meet the 
requirement of being representative of all higher education in a state, 
except in a state vdiere there is only one eligible institution; consequent- 
ly, in all states where institutions administer the program, and advisory 
council has been appointed. 

In five states with governing or coordinating boards, special agencies 
having responsibility for the Facilities Act were also designated to ad- 
minister the Community Service Program. In these states an agency other 
than the central governing or coordinating agency has been given added re- 
sponsibility for planning and coordination and now administers three federal 
programs, giving greater potential to affect statewide planning and coor- 
dination generally. 

General or specific purpose government agencies which are neither 
higher education coordinating agencies, state facilities agencies, nor 
higher education institutions are responsible for the community services 
program in five states. In the forty-nine participating states only three 
governing boards, nine coordinating boards and three state departments of 
education with some responsibility for higher education were designated as 
administering agencies for the program. In these states where there are 
both coordinating agencies and community service agencies, the latter were 
asked to give reaisons why the coordinating board was not assigned this re- 
sponsibility. Answers varied but generally they fall into four categories: 
the university or special agency was better qualified, the designated 
agency already handled other federal programs, the responsibility for pro- 
gram operation was not consistent with the authority and role of the coor- 
dinating agency, or, simply, that the choice was made by the governor. 

The comment from the designated administering institution in a state having 
a governing board for all the state-supported institutions is illustrative: 
"Board of Regents is a policy-making and governing board— not a program 
operating body . . . judgment has been that the state agency for Title I 
should be an operating education institution with a comprehensive program 
and background of experience." 
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All states responding had appointed advisory councils with the ex- 
ception of three states. In these three the designated agency meets the 
qualifications of being representative of all institutions. Two of the 
three are agencies administering the Facilities Act and the third is a 
state agency with general responsibility for extension and continuing edu- 
cation in a state. 



Organization of the Agencies 

Although community service agencies have for the most part operated 
with very few administrative and clerical personnel, they nevertheless re 
port that the staff is adequate. Of the total sample of thirty-seven 
states responding, twenty have only one administrative person and fifteen 
have only one clerical person. Although thirty-four states report that 
the staff is adequate, eleven say that federal funds have been inadequate 
to carry out fully their responsibilities under the program. According 
to the agencies reporting, the level of the federal contribution to ad- 
ministrative costs varies between thirty and seventy-five percent of the 
total. 



Acceptance by the Institutions 

In the opinion of the community service agencies, both public and 
private institutions of higher education generally have approved of the 
administration of this program through a state agency rather than negoti- 
ating directly with the U. S. Office of Education. Two agencies state 
that in the beginning some institutions had doubts about the way the pro- 
gram was being administered through a central state agency but that those 
doubts had been dispelled. In one state where there is a "strong” uni- 
versity administering the program, there is still doubt on the part of 
some of the other institutions about one institution administering the 
program. In no state, however, has a participating institution made a 
formal protest of an action of the administering agency. 



Impact on Planning and Coordination 

The community service agencies report that prior to the enactment of 
Title I-HEA most states did not have a state plan for their community ser- 
vices activities. Only three agencies, of a total of thirty-seven respond- 
ing, say that there was a general state plan prior to the 1965 Act, but 
eleven others indicate that, although there was not a state plan as such, 
there was a general understanding among the institutions as to their re- 
spective roles in this program area. In regard to the coordination of 
community service programs prior to Title I, twelve agencies report that 
some degree of coordination existed among the state-supported Institutions. 
In five states this function, to the extent that it was exercised, was the 



responsibility of statewide governing boards, and in four states that of 
the coordinating boards. The state university had this responsibility 
in three states. Nine agencies report that there was no coordination and 
ten report that such coordination as existed was strictly voluntary. 

Clearly, prior to Title I, any statewide planning of community service 
activities was almost non-existent and effective coordination of such pro- 
grams in the institution was minimal. Each institution, public and pri- 
vate, developed its own programs in accord with its own institutional in- 
terests. Among the public institutions, coordination in most states was 
probably largely incidentcil to review and approval of budget requests. 

Title I - HEA requires that the state plan shall "set forth a compre- 
hensive, coordinated, and state-wide system of community service programs 
under which funds paid to the state . . . will be expended solely for com- 
munity service programs which have been approved by the agency or insti- 
tution administering the plan." As a result of the formulation of state 
plans and their administration by state agencies and institutions, two- 
thirds of the administering agencies expressing an opinion believe that in- 
creased coordination in the community service area has teen achieved. A 
few agencies said that as of the time of their response it was yet too 
early to determine whether coordination would be enhanced; several believe 
that the planning and coordination envisaged by the Act is not possible 
under the present limited level of funding; and a number draw a distinction 
between cooperation and coordination, commenting that while interinstitu- 
tional cooperation has been encouraged, a real statewide coordinated ap- 
proach to the state’s problems in this area has not yet developed. 

To obtain information about the Influence of community service state 
planning on higher education planning generally in a state, several ques- 
tions were directed to this point. From the comments of the responding 
community service agencies , apparently the state plan for community service 
was developed in closer cooperation with the advisory committee and with 
other state agencies and the institutions than was the case with the facili- 
ties state plan. Perhaps the reason is that the guidelines for the commu- 
nity service plan are not as detailed and structured as those for the fa- 
cilities state plan. With greater freedom at the state level in developing 
a state plan and with many people being Involved in the preparation of the 
plan, some contribution to educational planning generally in this area and 
perhaps to overall planning might be expected. 

In the fifteen states in which Title I - HEA is administered by the 
general governing or coordinating agency, eight of these agencies believe 
that their administration of this program has been of aid to them in car- 
rying out their responsibilities for general state planning and coordina- 
tion. Two of the agencies believe that this has not been the result and 
five did not respond. 

In states with governing or coordinating agencies which do not admin- 
ister the program, the extent of coordination, if any, between tht* planning 



and otner activities of the administering agency and the higher education 
coordinating agency is of some importance. Unfortunately, the number of 
states responding to this question is too small to contribute much to an 
understanding of the relationship between the two agencies, but of the 
community services agencies which did answer, one-half say that coordina- 
tion between the agencies has been extensive while only one state reports 
that there has been none. 

Analysis of the answers to the question of cooperation between the 
special agency and the general coordinating agency reveals that some of 
the administering agencies and institutions have little knowledge or some 
confusion concerning statewide coordination. Answers from seven states 
were inappropriate because the respondent indicated either that his state 
does not have a coordinating agency when actually it does, or that there 
was some degree of coopsration when, in fact, his state does not have a 
coordinating agency. 

In the twenty-three states which have designated special agencies or 
institutions to administer the community service program rather than their 
statewide governing or coordinating agencies, the consensus of the adminis- 
tering agencies responding (twelve) is that this division of responsibility 
has not affected general planning and coordinating in the state. More- 
over, the consensus of these special administering agencies is that it 
would not be desirable to transfer the responsibility for Title I to the 
general state coordinating agencies. This reaction is not surprising for 
few who exercise authority desire to relinquish it. Those who give rea- 
sons for their opinions emphasize substantially the same points that were 
given for initially designating a special agency or institution rather 
than the coordinating agency to administer the program. 



General Impact of Community Service Programs 

A large majority of the community service agencies administering 
this program believe that Title I - HEA has increased state attention in 
this area. As stated by one administering institution: "For the first 

time institutions and state agencies have become acutely alerted to the 
problems and opportunities in this area." But several agencies complain 
that this increased interest on the part of the state has not extended to 
the state legislature and has not resulted in increased state support for 
the program. On the other hand, one agency reports that its legislature 
has authorized a parallel program and appropriated frnids to finance it for 
a two-year period. 

Twenty-seven of the community service agencies and institutions com- 
ment on other general or specific effects. Most of the comments are in- 
cluded in the following summary of these opinions: 
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1 . 



All types of higher education institutions have 
shown an increased interest in expanding their 
community service activities . 

2. All institutions are better aware of what each 
can do with its given resources. 

3. Cooperation between institutions has increased 
and more joint programs, even between public 
and private institutions, have been developed. 

4. A closer relationship has been created between 
institutions and communities because community 
leaders have been involved and have become a— 
ware that higher education is interested in 
their problems on more than a laboratory basis. 

5. Progress is being made toward establishing ex- 
tension as a recognized and supported responsi- 
bility of the state university system. 

6. Title I is a good example of a federal -state 
partnership program with initiative and respon- 
sibility left to the states. 

7. The program has strengthened the coordinating 
board by involving private institutions and 
giving them a greater awareness and under- 
standing of its activities. 

Five of the general comments are deserving of especial attention be- 
cause they introduce some fundamental questions regarding the program. 

The administrator for the Title I program at a university which implements 
the program under the direction of the statewide governing board raises a 
question as to institutional commitments and institutional organization 
to meet the demands and opportunities of the program. 

The questionnaire does not touch on the 
basic organizational problem of Title 
I. Specifically, institutions are not 
presently staffed or organized for an 
orderly prosecution of community prob- 
lems. I would imagine that a hard look 
at Title I programs throughout the 
states would show that they represent 
in many instances the interests of in- 
dividual professors or at most of de- 
partments. Clear Institution commit- 
ments to community problem solving are 
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laclcing as is Institutional (inter- 
departmental) direction of programs. 
Lacking also is true institutional in- 
volvement with the community. At the 
present time, the most important impact 
of Title I is in this area of institu- 
tional awareness of their own staffing 
and organizational needs for orderly 
prosecution of community problems. 

This impact is being felt. 



The administrator for the program at a state university which is the 
administering agency stresses the importance of the academic rather than 
the governmental approach to the direction of the program. 



I hope we can follow an "academic” mod- 
el, but I am fearful we will not. Just 
the tone of your question indicates 
that many states look on Title I as a 
simple mechanical process of having a 
state coordinating agency for higher 
education set up a statewide system of 
continuing education divorced from the 
academic disciplines and departments of 
colleges. The real question is not 
how Title I is administered but whether 
it is being administered in such a way 
as to use the special competencies and 
resources of the academic people in our 
colleges. This requires administration 
by academics who are aware of the knowl- 
edge available in college departments 
and who can encourage other academics to 
become involved in community problem 
solving. By definition, in the Act, 
knowledge ^ available on college cam- 
puses (and I believe, in fact, it is), 
but is no easy task to transfer this 
knowledge to communities. However, this 
transfer is the responsibility of the 
state Title I agencies and not of the 
colleges. State bureaus have been 
notably Inadequate in directing insti- 
tutions of higher education, and partic- 
ularly the normal college professor 
within the institutions. Yet it is he .• 
the professor deep within the de- 
partment - and his knowledge which must 
be brought to bear on community problems 



if the promise of Title I is tc be 
realized. Community problems can be, 
and are, attacked by many governmental 
agencies; let’s hope that Title I does 
not turn into just another governmen- 
tal agency. 

A similar thesis is expressed by the academic director for the pro- 
gram at another state university acting as the administering agency. 

"Coordination" is usually considered 
"good,** but we would question this. We 
are attempting to achieve the ends de- 
sired when planning and coordination 
axe attempted through more positive 
leadership and fair administrative sys- 
tems. 



These comments raise basic questions concerning the extent of in- 
stitutional commitment to community service activities by institutions of 
higher education, the appropriate institutional organization to meet effec- 
tively the demands upon its faculty to lend their expertise to the solution 
of community problems* and the most appropriate means of coordinating the 
efforts of faculties of various institutions. They reflect the reactions 
of institutions charged with the responsibility for implementing the com- 
munity service programs to problems inherent in finding aJ>propriate and 
viable means to meet the increasing demands upon academic institutions for 
greater participation in the solution of community problems. 

A comment by the program director of a coordinating board responsible 
for this program is critical of the "maintenance of effort” requirements 
of the Act which require participating institutions to document to the 
state administering agency that the level of non— federal expenditures for 
community service and continuing education programs in the year of appli- 
cation are at least equal to such expenditures in the preceeding year, or 
in 1965. He sees no reason for having two separate maintenance of effort 
provisions, one relating to community services and the other to continuing 
education and extension programs, and he points out the great difficulty 
of documenting these requirements in a state which has a fiscal year dif- 
ferent from the federal fiscal year. 

The final comment to be especially noted is from a general state 
agency in a state with major metropolitan centers: 

. . . what is needed at this time is 
for Congress to reassess the whole ex- 
tension movement in light of demographic 
shift and technological advances, cou- 
pled with the national urban crisis. 



What, in essence, is needed is a commit- 
ment by Congress to shift the support, 
both verbal and monetary, from the rural 
sector to the urban-suburbai — ^where the 
vast majority of our population now re- 
sides . 

In emphasizing the need for greater attention and greater support, he is 
expressing the opinion of many of the administering agencies. Both in the 
interviews and in the questionnaires, a number of the agencies called at- 
tention to the limitations imposed by the present level of federal support. 
Emphasized was the necessity for a greater federal investment and the de- 
sirability for a higher level of federal matching if institutions were to 
meet more effectively the challenges and opportunities in this area. More 
money, however, would not necessarily provide the answers to the basic 
problems of institutional priority and organization and interinstitutional 
coordination raised by the previous comments. 



State Technical Services Act of 1965 
Provisions of the Act 

Although the State Technical Services Program is not as directly re- 
lated to higher education as the other federal programs considered in this 
study, it does involve institutions and agencies of higher education and 
it does require a central state agency to administer the program and to de- 
velop a state plan. Its purpose is "to promote commerce and encourage 
economic growth by supporting state and interstate programs to place the 
findings of science usefully in the hands of American enterprise. Although 
this purpose is achieved through programs conducted principally by colleges 
and universities, the objective of the program is to aid business enter- 
prise and not higher education. Any aid to higher education results merely 
as an incident to the performance of activities intended for the benefit of 
the business and Industrial sector of the state. This distinction from the 
other federal programs is further evidenced by the administration of this 
Act by the Department of Commerce rather than the Office of Education. 

Technical -services, for which the act provides grants matching fifty 
percent of the cost, include workshops, trairiing programs, demonstrations, 
field visits, technical reports and films which dissimlnate scientific 
and engineering information. Statewide coordination of this program is 
achieved in a slightly different way than for the other federal programs. 

The designated state agency or institution is responsible for developing 
a five-year plan and an annual technical services program. The five-year 
plan must recognize the technological and economic conditions of the state, 
identify the major regional and Industrial problems, develop the approaches 
and methods to be used in the solution of these problems, and explain the 
methods to be used in the administration and coordination of the program. 



Table 6 



STATE AGENCIES OR INSTITUTIONS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THE STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES ACT 



State 


Agency or Institution 


Categories 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Alabama 


Alabama Community and Technical Services 












Agency 






X 




Alaska 


Department of Economic Development and 












Planning 






X 




Arizona 


University of Arizona 








X 


Arkansas 


University of Arkansas 








X 


California 


University of Calif ornia-Berkeley 








X 


Colorado 


Division of Commerce and Development 






X 




Connecticut 


Connecticut Research Commission 






X 




Delaware 


University of Delaware 








X 


Florida 


Board of Regents 


X 








Georgia 


Board of Regents 


X 








Hawaii 


Department of Planning and Economic 












Development 






X 




Idaho 


Department of Commerce and Development 






X 




Illinois 


Department of Business and Economic 












Development 






X 




Indiana^ 


Governor 










Iowa 


Board of Regents^ (Iowa State University) 


X 









^Program not yet Implemented when information from states was collected. 

^The agency or office is classified as it is listed by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. The institution or department in parentheses has 
responsibility for the actual administration. 

Note: Categories of Agencies: 

1 . Governing board 

2. Coordinating board 

3. State agency 

4 . Institution 



Table 6 (Continued) 



State 



Agency or Institution 



Categories 



1 



2 



3 



4 



Kansas 


Research Foundation of Kansas^ 








(Kansas State University) 






Kentucky 


Department of Commerce 






Louisiana 


Department of Commerce and Industry 






Maine 


University of Maine 






Maryland 


University of Maryland 






Massachusetts 


Governor (University of Massachusetts )b 






Michigan 


Department of Commerce 






Minnesota 


State Planning Agency 






Mississippi 


Mississippi Research and Development 








Center 






Missouri 


Division of Commerce and Industrial 








Development 






Montana 


University of Montana 






Nebraska 


University of Nebraska 






Nevada 


University of Nevada 






New Hampshire 


Governor (University of New Hampshire)^ 






New Jersey 


Department of Conservation and Economic 








Development 






New Mexico 


Unive.rsity of New Mexico 






New York 


Department of Commerce 






North Carolina 


State Depa'rtment of Administration 






North Dakota 


North Dakota State Planning Agency 






Ohio 


Ohio Board of Regents 




X 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma State University 






Oregon 


Division of Planning and Development 






Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania State University 






Khode Island 


Governor (University of Rhode Island)^ 






South Carolina 


State Development Board 







X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 



^Program not yet implemented when information from states was collected. 

^The agency or office is classified as it is listed by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. The institution or department in parentheses has 
responsibility for the actual administration. 
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Table 6 



(Continued) 



State 


Agency or Institution 


Categories 


1 


2 


3 


4 


South Dakota 


State Planning Agency 






X 




Tennessee 


University of Tennessee 








X 


Texas 


Coordinating Board, Texas College and 












University System 




X 






Utah 


University of Utah 








X 


Vermont 


Governor (Vermont Development Department)^ 






X 




Virginia 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 








X 


Washington 


Department of Commerce and Economic 












Development 






X 




West Virginia 


Department of Commerce 






X 




Wisconsin 


University of Wisconsin 








X 


Wyoming 


University of Wyoming 








X 


Totals 




3 


2 


24 


20 



^Program not yet implemented when information from states was collected. 

^The agency or office is classified as it is listed by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. The institution or department in parentheses has 
responsibility for the actual administration. 
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The annual technical services program must contain the spe<. . assign- 
ments of each participating institution and the relationsiiip of the as- 
signments to the five-year plan. 



State Agencies Administering the Act 

/ 

Agencies and institutions responsible for the State Technical Ser- 
vices Program are given in Table 6. 

Table 6 shows that in almost half of the states an agency primarily 
concerned with economic planning and development in the state has been des- 
ignated as the state administering agency. Institutions which are either 
the state university or the land-grant institution are next most frequent- 
ly found as the administering agency. Since only five states — Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Ohio and Texas — designated their state governing or coordi- 
nating agency to administer this Act, thirty-three states, at the time of 
the survey, had both a central coordinating agency and a state technical 
services agency. 

In view of the specific objective of this program, and the fact that 
so many non-educational agencies and so few governing and coordinating 
agencies have been assigned responsibility for its administration, it has 
not had and will not have as much Impact on coordination and planning 
generally in a state as the other federal programs studied. At least the 
potential for contributing to coordination and planning is not as great. 



Organization of the Agencies 



All but six of the twenty-nine technical service agencies responding 
report that they have been adequately staffed. The staffs of the state 
agencies consist usually of one full time administrative person and one 
full time secretary. Only four agencies report employing more than two 
persons to administer the program. With such small staffs it might be ex- 
pected that the administering agency would employ consultants, but of the 
twenty-nine states answering, only eight report usinr' a professional con- 
sulting agency in developing their five-year plans. Seven of the eight 
regard the assistance of the consultant as having been materially helpful. 

Federal funds have in most cases supported approximately fifty per- 
cent of the cost of administering the program. A few states report a 
substantially lower or higher figure. Nineteen agencies regard this fed- 
eral support as adequate but ten say that the funds provided have not been 
sufficient to carry out fully their responsibilities under the program. A 
few express the opinion that federal funds should cover all administrative 
costs . 

Each designated state agency Is required by the Act to appoint an 
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advisory council whose members represent broad community interests. Most 
states have fully met the requirement by providing representation on their 
g^yisorv councils from business, industry, labor, government and education. 

responsibility of these advisory councils is to review and as 
sist in the development of the state plans. Most of the agencies report 
that the work of their advisory council has been quite helpful, ^d a num- 
ber emphasize the great value derived from bringing together a diverse 
group of this nature to identify state problems in the area and to plan 
constructively for their solution. 



Acceptance by the Institutions 

The administering state agencies report that the colleges and univer- 
sities which have prepared and conducted technical service programs gener- 
ally approve of the way the Act has been administered under the state plan. 
For the non-state -supported institutions the reaction reported is one of 
overwhelming approval, although in one state general disapproval by the 
private institutions is reported. In only one state has an institution 
made a formal protest of an administering agency’s action. 



Impact on Planning and Coordination 

The impact of the Technical Services Program on planning and coordi- 
nation is analyzed first as to its effect on the planning and coordination 
of technical service activities of the state. Sixteen states report that 
some of their educational institutions were conducting technical services 
programs prior to the passage of the Act. The number is probably consid- 
erably larger because a considerable group of the agencies did not answer 
this question and others were understandably doubtful as to the types of 
programs included within the term "technical service programs." However, 
only two states report the existence of a state plan for the coordination 
of technical services programs prior to the Act. Four states report that, 
although there was no formal plan, there was a general understanding among 
the institutions as to their areas of interest. Three states say that 
some limited coordination of institutional activities in this area was 
exercised by their coordinating agencies and five report that there was 
some voluntary coordination by the institutions of their programs. In the 
opinion of twenty-one of the administering agencies responding, the State 
Technical Services Program has resulted in a greater degree of coordination 
of these programs among the institutions, but six do not believe that re 
suit has yet been achieved. 

Next to be considered is the impact, if any, on general state plan- 
ning and coordination of higher education. As previously indicated, this 
Act is administered by only five governing or coordinating agencies. Four 
of the five believe that their responsibility for the Act has aided their 
general planning and coordinating activities; the other feels that there 



has been no effect. Only thirteen responses were received from the thirty- 
three special agencies or institutions administering the program in states 
which also have general governing or coordinating agencies. Three of 
these agencies believe that their administration of the Act has been of 
some assistance to general state planning and cocrdination, but the other 
ten state that there has not been any effect in this general area. 

Coordination between the agencies administering the State Technical 
Services Program and the general governing and coordinating agencies ap- 
pears to be considerably less than that reported between the administering 
agencies and the central state agencies for each of the other three federal 
programs. This opinion is not surprising because the basic objective of 
the program is to assist business and not education, and almost half of the 
administering agencies for this program are not directly concerned with 
higher education. These same reasons would also explain why not one of 
the thirteen state agencies expressing an opinion believes that it would be 
desirable for the administration of the program to be transferred to the 
general coordinating agencies, and why one coordinating agency states 
that the administrative responsibility for the Act should be shifted from 
it to a special agency. 

Two areas of interstate regional development related to the State 
Technical Services Program are reported, one among the Rocky Mountain states 
and the other among the New England states. In the Rocky Mountain region 
the coordination is reported as limited to special merit programs only. The 
states in these regions report that at the time of the study it was yet too 
early to assess the ultimate value of these cooperative programs . 



Other General or Specific Effects 

Twenty-five of the technical services agencies or institutions made 
specific comments in the questionnaires or interviews concerning effects of 
the program other than its relation to planning and coordination. Fourteen 
of these comments which emphasize favorable aspects or developments of the 
program can be summarized in the following statements: 

1. The program has developed closer working rela- 
tionships among the institutions and between 
the institutions and business and industry, and 
has brougiht acceptance of the program as a worth- 
while service by both groups. 

2. It has brought a concentration on problem areas, 
rather than on just what the institutions have 
to offer. 

3. It has brought an awareness among the educational 
institutions of how little they have really ser- 
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viced the business community and has changed 
the focus of their programs to one of service. 



4. It has increased the interest of state govern- 
ment in this area, which has resulted in in- 
creased state support for this or related 
state programs. 

Among comments critical of the program are the following: 



1 . 



2 . 



The size of the program is so limited as to 
have no great impact; funding should be 
sharply increased or it should be dropped. 

The matching fimds requirements cause diffi- 
culty in financing projects and in adminis- 
tration. 



3. The emphasis of the federal requirements has 
been placed on "compliance" rather than on pro- 
viding leadership, and the complicated reporting 
system to show "compliance" uses up too much of 
the funds which should be placed into service 
and will hold back program implementation when 
additional funds become available. 

4. The program finances only transmission of data — 
not research to produce data; therefore insti- 
tutions have only limited interest. 

5. Administrative interpretations should be broad- 
ened to Include management development programs . 

Other miscellaneous complaints are made but, more importantly, in a 
number of the interviews general observations were made concerning the 
limited funding provided by Congress. Undoubtedly, these general criticisms 
of the level of funding represent the feelings of a considerable number of 
the technical services agencies. Several agencies and institutions report 
that the program, at the time of the survey, was just being implemented or 
that implementation was so recent as to make impossible any real assessment 
of its operation or its ultimate contributions. 



Summary 

This chapter has examined each of the four state-coordinated federal 
program. ,om the point of view of the state agencies administering these 
programs. The purpose and basic requirements provided in the respective 
Congressional Acts have been noted; the state organizations administering 
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the programs have been identified; the effect of the planning and coordi- 
nating activities of the state administering agencies for each of the pro- 
grams both :ln the area of their specific responsibility and on the general 
state function of planning and coordinating higher education has been exam- 
ined; and other general and special effects of each of the programs have 
been noted. 

The broader implications of these programs and the evaluation of their 
impact on state planning and coordination of higher education by state 
governors, state governing and coordinating agencies and college and uni- 
versity presidents are analyzed in detail in Chapter 3. The following 
summary of certain phases of the material in this chapter is intended as a 
basis for that analysis. 

Two factors affecting the impact of the state-coordinated federal pro- 
grams on state planning and coordination of higher education are the types 
of state agencies designated or created to administer the programs and the 
extent of concentration or dispersal of administrative authority for these 
programs in or among these state agencies. 

The types of state agencies most frequently administering the four 
federal programs are a separately created agency for the Facilities Act 
and Title VI A of the Higher Education Act, a state university for the 
Community Service and Continuing Education Title and a state agency not 
related to higher education for the State Technical Services Act. 

Of the thirty-eight central coordinating agencies, a total of twenty- 
three, seven of thirteen statewide governing boards, thirteen of twenty-one 
coordinating boards, and three of four state boards of education with some 
responsibility for planning and coordination, have been designated to ad- 
minister one or more of the four state-coordinated federal programs. The 
program with the most potential to affect statewide coordination and plan- 
ning, Title I of the Higher Education Facilities Act, is administered by 
sixteen of the thirty-eight central agencies. The Community Service and 
Continuing Education Program is the responsibility of fifteen of these 
agencies and the State Technical Services Act is administered by five. 

One governing board administers the two facilities programs and the 
community service program; the governing boards in two states administer 
the two facilities programs; one governing board administers both the 
Title I - HEA and technical services programs; two are responsible only 
for the technical services program; and one is the administering agency 
for only the community service program. 

Among the coordinating boards, two, in Ohio and Texas, are responsi- 
ble for all but four programs, five administer all but the technical ser- 
vices program, four administer only the two facilities programs, and two 
have responsibility only for the community service program. 
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Table 7 



CENTRAL COORDINATING AGENCIES RESPONSIBLE 
FOR STATE-COORDINATED FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



State 


Title I 
HEFA 


Title VI A 
HEA 


Title I 
HEA 


Governing Boards 








Idaho 


X 


X 


X 


Arizona 


X 


X 




Nevada 

Iowa 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Alaska 

Montana 

Rhode Island 

Kansas 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 


X 


X 


X 

X 


Coordinating Boards 








Ohio 


X 


X 


X 


Texas 


X 


X 


X 


California 


X 


X 


X 


Colorado 


X 


X 


X 


Illinois 


X 


X 


X 


Minnesota 


X 


X 


X 


Oregon 


X 


X 


X 


Arkansas 


X 


X 




Missouri 


X 


X 




New Mexico 


X 


X 




Oklahoma 
North Carolina 
Utah 

Connecticut 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


X 


X 


X 

X 
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Table 7 



(Continued) 



1 





Title I 


Title VI A 


Title I 




State 


HEFA 


HEA 


HEA 


STSA 


New Hampshire 
South Carolina 










Virginia 

Wisconsin 










State Boards of Education 










New York 


X 


X 


X 




Michigan 


X 


X 


X 




Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 






X 





i 



'i 



1 



3 



s 




1 







Of the four state boards of education with coordinating responsibili- 
ties, the New York and Michigan beards administer all but the technical 
services program. In Pennsylvania, the Department of Public Instruction 
has responsibility only for the community service program. 

These figures show that of the three types of general coordinating 
agencies the governing boards are somewhat less involved with the adminis- 
tration of the four federal programs rhan are the coordinating boards or 
state boards of education. A smaller proportion of the governing boards 
have responsibility for any of the federal programs, and those that do 
have are responsible for fewer of these programs. 

In twenty-seven states specially created facilities agencies have 
been designated to administer the two facilities programs. In five of 
these states the facilities agencies have been given the added responsi- 
bility for administering the Community Service and Continuing Education 
Title. Since three of the five states have statewide governing boards 
and two have coordinating boards, th*s concentration of responsibility for 
three of the federal programs in the facilities agencies could have an ad- 
verse effect on the central agencies unless there is coordination between 
the two. 

In twelve states the same institution of higher education is responsi- 
ble for both the community service and technical services programs. Five 
of these institutions are in states which have coordinating boards and 
three are in states with statewide governing boards. Two of these coordi- 
nating boards and two of the governing boards administer the facilities 
programs. Here too, unless there is some coordination between these admin- 
istering institutions and the central agencies, the planning and coordinat- 
ing activities of the latter could be made more difficult. 

The impact of the state-coordinated programs on statewide coordina- 
tion may occur in different ways. The coordination of any aspect of higher 
education at the state level will have some effect on statewide coordina- 
tion. Consequently, to the extent that each of the federal programs ac- 
complishes coordination within its respective area, potentially coordina- 
tion generally may be supported, provided there is some consistency be- 
tween the special and general efforts. The central coordinating agencies 
administering these programs believe that they have contributed to state- 
wide coordination, but other types of administering agencies generally do 
not recognize that the programs have had any effect on the general coordi- 
nating function of the state. 

Another way in which coordination may be affected is through the con- 
centration of dispersion of responsibility for these programs in state 
agencies. As mentioned previously there are two states, Ohio and Texas, 
where all four programs are the responsibility of the coordinating board. 

At the other extreme there are sixteen states in which the central coor- 
dinating agency is not responsible for any of the federal programs. 
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Twenty-two states have both a central coordinating agency and a 
separate facilities agency. In twenty-three states an agenc; other than 
the central coordinating agency administers the Community Service and Con- 
tinuing Education Title, and in thirty-three states there is both a central 
coordinating agency and a technical services agency . Also, as previously 
indicated, in five states with gcverning or coordinating agencies, the 
facilities agencies are responsible for the community services programs, 
and in ei^t states with central coordinating agencies, an institution of 
higher education administers both the community service and technical ser- 
vices programs. Under these circumstances, if coordination generally is 
to be augmented, there must be cooperation between administering agencies 
and central coordinating agencies. 

In the opinion of the separate administering agencies for the four 
federal programs, considerable cooperation exists between these agencies 
and their central coordinating agencies. Only one agency responsible for 
the facilities programs and one agency administering the community service 
program report that no cooperation exists, and half of the respondents in 
each of these groups report that cooperation is extensive. Four of the 
. separate technical services agencies report the absence of any cooperation 
with the central coordinating agency, but more than half of the respon- 
dents believe that there is a moderate degree of cooperation, and two be- 
lieve that cooperation is extensive. 

Implementation of the planning requirements of each of the four federal 
programs is another way in which the state function of planning and coordi 
nation of higher education may be affected. The development of state plans 
requires gathering and interpreting information concerning the program area, 
determining criteria and priorities, and evaluating proposed projects ac- 
cording to previously determined policies, criteria and priorities. These 
state plans are subject to approval by the federal administering agencies 
and must conform to general requirements prescribed either by the Congres- 
sional Acts or by the federal agencies. Moreover, state plans for these 
programs must apply to all institutions in a state, a requirement t^^at ex- 
tends the scope of planning beyond the direct responsibility of most cen- 
tral coordinating agencies. 

A significant expansion in the planning area occurred when Title I of 
the Facilities Act was amended in 1965 to provide direct financing for 
comprehensive planning. The liberal interpretation given to ’’comprehensive 
planning to determine the construction needs of institutions" allows states 
to conduct studies and planning in a wide variety of areas. At the time 
information for this study was received, every state had applied for a 
planning grant and in most cases had received the funds. Almost all of the 
agencies administering the facilities programs report that these grants 
have been coordinated to some extent with general statewide planning. 

The effect of the Community Service and Continuing Education Title has 
been to initiate some degree of planning in this area in most states; how- 
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ever, the small amount of funds appropriated and the newness of the pro- 
gram are factors limiting its influence on statewide planning. Agencies 
administering this program differ in their opinion as to the influence it 
has had on statewide planning. Central coordinating agencies respone'hle 
for the program believe that statewide planning has been supported while 
other administering agencies do not, although no agency in this latter 
category believes the effect has been adverse to state planning. 

The State Technical Services Act differs from the other three state- 
coordinated federal programs in that its basic purpose is to aid business 
and industry in the states rather than higher education, although its pur- 
pose is achieved primarily by utilizing the expertise found in the insti- 
tutions of higher education. In its planning requirements the Act also 
differs in that it requires a five-year plan. Each annual package of 
technical services programs must be approved within the purposes and pri- 
orities of the five-year plan. Prior to the State Technical Services Act 
only two states report having had a general state plan for these programs. 
As in the case of community services, the Technical Services Act has 
initiated some statewide planning in this area, however, the even smaller 
appropriations to the states for this program and the inexperience of state 
agencies and institutions with this type of program have limited the ex- 
tent to which planning has developed. Despite these limitations the few 
central coordinating agencies administering the Technical Service program 
generally believe that there has been a favorable impact on statewide plan- 
ning. A majority of the administering agencies that are not coordinating 
agencies express the opinion that statewide planning has not been affected. 

As indicated at the beginning of this summary, the following chapter 
will consider the general impact of these four programs from the viewpoint 
of state governors, statewide governing and coordinating agencies, whether 
th'Eiy administer some of the programs or not, and college and university 
presidents whose institutions are directly affected by the programs and by 
their administration. 
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Chapter 3 

IMPACT OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



Impact of State -Coordinated Federal Programs on the 
Statewide Governing and Coordinating Agencies 

A logical approach to an appraisal of the effect of federal, programs 
in aid of higher education on state planning and coordination of higher 
education is to consider first the impact of the recent federal programs in 
which Congress has provided the states a role in their implementation. 

Since one of the purposes of this joint federal-state responsibility is to 
give each state some opportunity to relate the programs to its own special 
needs or priorities, a direct effect on state planning and coordination 
would reasonably be expected. Moreover, in the thirty-eight states with 
general state agencies responsible to some degree for ’-.hese state fonctions, 
the state-coordinated federal programs should have direct impact on these 
agencies and their general planning and coordinating activities. The nature 
of this impact may well depend on the extent to which these general agencies 
are assigned administrative responsibility for the federal programs by the 
state. 



Effect on Organization, Authority, or Function 

In assessing the impact of state-coordinated federal programs on the 
statewide governing or coordinating agencies, one important aspect to be 
considered is the extent to which responsibility for the administration of 
these federal programs has affected the basic organization, authority, or 
functions of these agencies. 



Opinions of the Governing and Coordinating Agencies 

Fourteen of the thirty- two agencies participating in this study report 
that one or more significant changes in their organization, authority or 
functions have occurred since 1962. The change occurring most frequently 
has been in the composition of the membership of che boards or commissions. 
Among the ten agencies reporting changes in membershi.p, seven indicate that 
lay represpntation on their boards has been Increased and two report an in- 
crease in 1 . 0 tal membership. Two states report that there has been a general 
reorganization of the agency, and five indicate that since 1962 increased 
authority has been given to the agency. In two other states, however, the 
power of the agencies has been reduced by removing their authority to re- 
view the budget requests of the institutions. The only change indicated in 



two replies was the establishment, or strengthening, of a central staff for 
the agency. Most of these changes have occurred in coordinating agencies. 

Of those responding, only three of nine governing boards and only one of 
three state boards of education report changes, but ten of eighteen coordi- 
nating agencies have been affected. 

Only t ^-70 of these fourteen state agencies, however, regard the state- 
coordinated federal programs as an appreciable contributing factor in 
bringing about these changes. One of the agencies states that responsi- 
bility for administration of federal programs changed the character of the 
agency from advisory only to operational." The other answer states merely 
that the agency assumed responsibility for administering some of the federal 
programs, an answer which could have been given by twenty— three of the 
agencies. 



Opinions of Presidents 

Institutional presidents apparently see the state-coordinated federal 
programs as having had a greater influence on changes in the governing and 
coordinating agencies than do the agency directors. As indicated in Table 
8, thirty-six presidents believe these programs have influenced recent 
changes in these agencies. However, of the twenty-nine presidents who give 
specific examples of the changes that have occurred, ten, or approximately 
one-third, give as the only impact the fact that the board or agency as- 
sumed responsibility for some or all of the state— coordinated federal pro- 
grams. Seven presidents from two states indicate that responsibility for 
the administration of some of these federal programs has added operational 
authority to what previously had been only a review or advisory agencyj two 
presidents state that administration of these federal programs has been 
used by the agencies to strengthen their power over the institutions; two 
presidents believe that this added administrative responsibility has caused 
the agencies to become more aware of the total educational picture; and the 
other replies cover a miscellanea of separate examples. 

Not c.^ly are more changes reported in coordinating agencies than in 
statewid e governing boards or state boards of education with some responsi- 
bility for higher education, but also, as shown in Table 8, many more presi- 
dents in states with coordinating agencies attribute the changes in their 
agencies to the agencies* added responsibility for administration of federal 
programs than do presidents in states with either of the other two types of 
coordination . 

The greater numbe?* of changes in coordinating agencies since 1962 is 
attributable perhaps to the fact that this mode of coordination is newer 
and less well established or defined than the other two forms and, there- 
fore, more apt to be affected by new responsibilities or external forces. 

But only in a few states is there evidence that responsibility for the 
administration of the state-coordinated federal programs has been an 
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Table 8 



PRESIDENTS' OPINIONS ON IMPACT OF FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS ON STATE AGENCIES 



Question: If your state has a governing or coordinating board or agency 

which was in existence prior to 1964, have there been any significant 
changes since 1963 in its organization, authority, purpose or function 
which could be attr5.buted to any appreciable extent to the impact of the 
state-coordinated Federal programs? 



Presidents' Responses 



Not to my 



No significant 



Coordination 


Yes 




Knowledge 


changes 


Voluntary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Governing Board 


8 


17 


3 


— 


Coordinating Agency 


27 


14 


12 


3 


State Board of Education 


1 


6 


2 


1 


No formal 


— 


— 


— 


— 










— 


Type of 
Institution 


36 


37 


17 


4 


Public 


26 


31 


4 


3 


Private 


10 


6 


13 


1 




36 


37 


17 


4 


Responses Indicating no 


state 


agency 


- 30. 








appreciable factor in these changes. The responses of the agencies do not 
so indicate, and any such implication which might be drawn from the number 
of presidents expressing this conclusion is negated by the nature of most 
of the presidents* examples of specific changes. 

In California and, even more apparently, in Oregon the responsibility 
for administration of some of the state-coordinated federal programs has 
caused basic changes in the function of the coordinating agencies. Ac- 
cording to some of the presidents in California, administration of the 
federal programs has added an operational function to what had previously 
been an advisory and planning agency. In Oregon, an informal advisory coun- 
cil to the governor was changed to an administrative agency by the assign- 
ment to it of the responsibility for administration of federal programs. 

As an academic administrator expressed it, "in meeting the requirements of 
the Federal programs, a new state structure was created.'* In addition to 
the statewide governing board for all public senior institutions and the 
State Board of Education for the community colleges, Oregon now has a co- 
ordinating agency administering three of the federal programs, including 
the undergraduate facilities program with its funds for statewide planning. 
Some in Oregon view this as a possible step toward a "superboard." There 
may have been other somevdiat similar experiences in other states which have 
coordinating agencies with limited authority but the responses do not re- 
veal them. 

Four states — ^Minnesota, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Colorado-es- 
tablished coordinating agencies between 1964 and mid-1967, when this sur- 
vey was initiated. In Connecticut and Colorado, the presidents do not be- 
lieve that the creation of their coordinating agencies was influenced by 
the state-coordinated federal programs. In Minnesota, one of the two 
presidents responding thought that the federal programs were "one of several 
factors" contributing to the creation of the agency. In liassachusetts, two 
of the three presidents responding thought that the federal programs had 
been a contributing factor. Although these replies Indicate an opinion that 
the federal programs have had some Impact, without a larger sampling of 
opinions a meaningful assessment of the extent of their influence on the 
creation of these new coordinating agencies is not possible. 



Opinions of the Governors 

Eleven governors indicate that in their opinion the state-coordinated 
federal programs have influenced to some extent plans to strengthen or ex- 
pand the authority of the existing coordinating agencies in their states. 
These eleven governors represent three states with state board of education 
responsibility for coordination, four states with statewide governing 
boards, and four states with coordinating agencies. One of the three gov- 
ernors of states with state board of education responsibility for higher 
education and two of the seven governors of states not having formal coor- 
dinating organlza.tlons indicate that the state-coordinated federal pro- 
grams have Influenced to some extent plans to establish a coordinating 



agency. To date, however, such agencies have not been established in 
these states. 



Effect on the Influence, Standing and Acceptability of the 
Statewide Agencies 

Lyman Glenny has expressed the opinion® that administration of state- 
coordinated federal programs by a coordinating agency strengthens and gives 
added stability and influence to the agency. The responses from the state- 
wide agencies indicate that this opinion is shared by most of them. Of the 
twenty boards or agencies with responsibility for the administration of 
some or aill of the state-coordinated federal programs that responded, only 
three indicate that this administrative responsibility has not affected 
the influence and standing of the agency. Ten express the opinion that 
their administration of these programs has had such an effect and seven 
others believe that this has been the effect to a limited extent. 

Of the ten agencies which recognize a definite favorable influence, 
four relate this to their influence with the private institutions, two 
stress the importance of the new administrative function, one emphasizes 
the greater leadership role of the agency, one stresses the strengthening 
of the planning function of the agency, and one comments on the "natural 
tendency to take more seriously an agency with funds to allocate." Of these 
ten definite affirmative replies, eight are from coordinating agencies, one 
is from a governing board, and one is from a state department of education. 
Of the seven agencies indicating only a limited effect on their influence 
and standing, four replies are from governing boards, two are from coordi- 
nating agencies and one is from a state board of education. 

In their general assessment of the impact of the state-coordinated 
federal programs, eleven of the thirty-six participating governors state 
that administration of some or all of these programs by their state agency 
has tended to give that agency greater stability or stature. These gover- 
nors represent two states with state board of educf.tion responsibility and 
nine states with coordinating agencies. These responses from state agencies 
and governors indicate that the state-coordinated federal programs have ap- 
parently had a somewhat greater impact on coordinating agencies than on the 
other two types of agencies. This result is not unexpected because the 
still developing role of the coordinating agency in many states would tend 
to be strengthened by any added authority. 
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Although the presidents were not specifically queried on this point, 
their responses to the previous question regarding the effect of the state- 
coordinated federal programs on changes in the organization, authority, or 
function of statewide governing and coordinating agencies are more appli- 
cable to this question as to the impact of these programs on the stature 
and standing of the statewide agencies. An appreciable number recognize 
that administration of the federal programs has provided some stability to 
the agencies and has increased their influence and stature. A few, partic- 
ularly among those interviewed, expressed some concern over the expanding 
authority of the coordinating agencies. 



Effect on the Planning and Coordinating Responsibilities of 
the Governing and Coordinating Agencies 

Aside from these general effects, the nature of the impact of their 
administration of state-coordinated federal programs on the planning and 
coordinating responsibilities of the statewide agencies is a primary con- 
cern. This question was approached generally, and specifically in regard 
to each of the four federal programs Investigated. 



General Impact 

When the twenty-three governing and coordinating agencies that are 
responsible for the administration of one or more of the federal programs 
were queried about the general impact of these programs on their planning 
and coordinating responsibilities, nine of the agencies, eight coordinating 
agencies and a state board of education, express the opinion that these new 
responsibilities have substantially aided them in carrying out their plan- 
ning and coordinating functions. An additional four, three governing 
boards and a coordinating agency, believe that administration of these fed- 
eral programs has been of limited aid in this respect. A governing board 
feels that these programs have been effective in supporting its planning and 
coordinating responsibilities only in the area of construction planning; a 
coordinating agency believes that these programs have Impeded it in its 
planning and coordinating responsibility to a limited extent; and two others, 
a coordinating agency and a state board of education, express the opinion 
that the federal programs have had no effect upon these responsibilities. 

Of the nine agencies that believe that the federal programs have been 
of substantial aid to their planning and coordinating functions, one is 
responsible for all four federal programs, four are responsible for all but 
the technical services program and three administer the two facilities pro- 
grams. However, the two agencies reporting *’no effect'* also administer all 
except the technical services program. Ten of the thirteen agencies re- 
porting either a limited or substantial favorable effect are responsible for 
administering the facilities program. 






The agencies that give a favorable opinion emphasize that the federal pro- 
grams have: (1) provided the opportunity to integrate state programs and goals 

with federal programs and goals, (2) provided some specific bases for role as- 
signment through the necessity of deciding priorities, (3) facilititated and 
focused on planring programs for facilities and program development, (4) fitted 
in with existing functions and activities, but provided added importance to 
these activities, (5) brought about closer involvement of the private institu- 
tions and made the Board more acceptable to them by the help it provides, (6) 
resulted in participation of all public and private institutions in statewide 
planning, and (7) provided additional staff for planning and coordination. 



Impact of Specific Pxograms 

This general reaction to the administration of federal programs as it 
affects the planning and coordinating function of the governing and coor- 
dinating agencies can be compared with the specific reations of these 
agencies to questions related to their administration of any of the four 
federal programs for which they have responsibility. The following para- 
graphs collate and summarize material presented in Chapter 2. 

With regard to their planning activities, seven of the sixteen state- 
wide governing and coordinating agencies administering the undergraduate 
facilities program indicate the administration of this program has mate- 
rially aided and abetted the carrying out of their responsibility for state- 
wide master planning for higher education, and seven indicate that this 
additional administrative responsibility has been of some assistance to 
their general planning fmctions. 

With regard to the impact on their general coordinating functions, 
five of the sixteen agencies believe that the administration of the under- 
graduate facilities program has materially helped in carrying out their 
coordinating responsibilities and nine indicate that it has aided to some 
degree their coordinating activities. 

Significantly, all responses to both questions report a favorable ef- 
fect. Not one of the governing boards or coordinating agencies expresses 
the opinion that responsibility for administration of this program has in- 
terfered with or detracted from either its master planning or its coordi- 
nating function. Since the same agencies administering the undergraduate 
facilities program also administer the academic equipment program under 
Title VI A, Hi^er Education Act, the above responses are applicable to 

both programs. 

Of the thirty-seven responses from agencies and institutions adminis- 
tering the community service and continuing education program, ten are 
from the fifteen general coordinating agencies which have responsibility 
for this program. Two coordinating boards say that responsibility for the 
administration of this program has had little or no effect on their plan- 



ning or coordinating activities; two agencies, a governing board and a 
coordinating board, believe that administration of the program has been 
of material aid; and six, including four coordinating agencies and two state 
boards of education, say that it has been of some help. None indicates 
that this program has interfered with or detracted from these activities. 

Only five governing boards and coordinating agencies are responsible 
for the administration of the State Technical Services Act. Of the four 
responding to this query, one coordinating agency reports that administra- 
tion of the Act has materially aided the planning and coordinating func- 
tions of the agency, another coordinating agency is of the opinion that its 
administration of this Act has had no effect on its performance of these 
functions, and two governing boards state that this additional administra- 
tive responsibility has been of limited assistance to their planning and 
coordinating activities . 



Summary of the Effect on the Planning and Coordinating Responsibilities 
of the Governing and Coordinating Agencies 

In summary, most statewide governing and coordinating agencies believe 
that their administration of state-coordinated federal programs has aided 
them at least to some extent in carrying out their responsibilities for 
planning and coordination of higher education. A greater proportion of the 
coordinating agencies assess this aid as being materially helpful than do 
the statewide governing boards and state boards of education. Only one 
agency, a coordinating agency, believes that its administration of one of 
these federal programs has impeded its general planning and coordinating 
functions, and only a few believe that this added administrative responsi- 
bility has had little or no effect on these primary functions. 



Impact on Statewide Governing and Coordinating Agencies of 
Dispersal of Responsibility for Administration of State-Co- 
ordinated Federal Programs 

In all but two of the states with general coordinating agencies, some 
or all of the state-coordinated federal programs are administered by 
special state agencies or academic institutions rather than by the state- 
wide governing boards, coordinating agencies and state boards of education. 
This dispersal of responsibility for administration of these federal pro- 
grams could be expected to have an adverse effect on the planning and co- 
ordinating responsibilities of these statewide agencies. To ascertain the 
extent and nature of this impact, the statewide governing and coordinating 
agencies were asked two questions: whether in any Instance the designation 

of another agency or institution to administer a federal program has had 
an adverse effect on their planning and coordinating activities; and what 
has been the cumulative effect on their planning and coordinating activi- 
ties of the assignment of two or more of the state-coordinated federal pro- 
grams to other agencies or institutions? 






In response to the first question, seventeen of the twenty-six agencies 
responding indicate that in no instance has the assignment of state-coor- 
dinated federal programs to other agencies or .'"'Sti tut ions had an adverse 
i effect on their planning and coordinating functions. Nine report that in 

particular instances dispersal of responsibility for a federal program has 
had an adverse effect, but five of the nine agencies assess the effect as 
only somewhat adverse. All of the nine replies indicating an adverse ef- 
fect are from coordinating boards. Five that specify the particular program 
which has had this effect name the undergraduate facilities program. 

As to the cumulative effect, one agency believes that the dispersal 
of responsibility for administration of the federal programs had had a 
decidedly adverse effect on its planning and coordinating efforts and eight 
others assess the effect as somewhat adverse. The "decidedly adverse" 
reply and seven of the eight "somewhat adverse" reactions are from coordi- 
nating boards. 

Six responses, three from governing boards and three from coordinating 
agencies, indicate that the dispersal of responsibility for the federal 
programs has had no appreciable effect on their planning and coordinating 
responsibilities. Three responses, one from each of the three types of 
statewide agencies, indicate that the federal programs even though adminis- 
tered by other agencies have aided their planning and coordinating activi- 
ties. Nine of the governing and coordinating agencies administer all, or 
all but one, of the federal programs and five of the thirty- two respon- 
dents did not answer this question. 

An analysis of these eighteen responses both on the basis of the num- 
ber of programs assigned and on the basis of the particular programs as- 
signed to the state agencies does not reveal any significant trends which 
would explain the different opinions expressed. An analysis based on the 
type of coordination, however, does reveal a significant difference. Two- 
thirds of the state coordinating boards responding believe that the admin- 
istration of the state-coordinated federal programs by other state agencies 
or institutions has adversely affected, at least to some extent, their 
planning and coordinating efforts, but only one governing board holds this 
opinion. This reaction by so many of the state coordinating boards Is 
another reflection of the sensitivity of many of these agencies to any 
actual or potential conflicting force which might affect their uncertain 
and still-developing role and status. The greater direct authority over 
the public institutions Inherent in the status of the statewide governing 
boards and the fact that in a number of Instances institutions under their 
governance are the designated administering agencies for the community 
service and technical services programs, reduces considerably the extent 
to which dispersal of administrative responsibility for the federal pro- 
grams can adversely affect the governing boards. 







Opinions on Consolidation of Administration of All State-Coordinated 
Federal Programs in Statewide Governing or Coordinating Agency 

College and university presidents, state governors, and special 
agencies and institutions administering the state-coordinated federal pro- 
grams were queried as to their opinions on the consolidation of the admin- 
istration of all state-coordinated federal programs in the statewide gov- 
erning and coordinating agencies. 



Opinions of Presidents 

Table 9 summarizes the responses of presidents in the twenty-one states 
with statewide governing and coordinating agencies which do not administer 
all of the state-coordinated federal programs. Other than the minority for 
whcm consolidation would make no significant difference, a small majority of 
the public institution presidents and a bare majority of the private presi- 
dents oppose concentration of the administration of all state-coordinated 
programs in the general coordinating bodies. Although it is interesting to 
note that while a majority ( i.e. . of those expressing a definite opinion) of 
both the public and private presidents in states with coordinating agencies 
and a bare majority of public institution presidents in states with govern- 
ing boards oppose this consolidation, the few private institution presidents 
in governing board states giving a definite answer all favor such concentra- 
tion of administrative responsibility. 

The presidents in states with coordinating boards which administer the 
two facilities programs are evenly divided on the question of concentrating 
all programs in this agency, but two-thirds of the presidents in coordinat- 
ing board states where the facilities programs are administered by a sepa- 
rate agency are opposed to such consolidation. In other words, in coordi- 
nating board states where the facilities programs are under a separate 
agency, most of the presidents prefer not to have the authority of their 
coordinating ag?ncy increased by assigning to it the responsibility for all 
the federal prograns, and half of the presidents in states where the coordi- 
nating board administers the facilities program would not want this board to 
have the additional responsibility for the other programs. 

Sixty percent of tre presidents in states with governing boards who ex- 
press a preference favor consolidation and this percentage holds regardless 
of whether the governing board or a separate agency administers the facili- 
ties programs. However, ail but one of the several presidents in governing 
board states who express indifference as to what agencies administer the 
federal programs are in stat?.s where the facilities programs are adminis- 
tered by separate agencies. In other words, they would not object to con- 
solidation of all programs in the governing board. 

The conclusion to be drawn frcm these analyses is that the presidents 
in states with coordinating agen?.ies are much more apprehensive about 



increasing the authority and responsibilities of the generjx statewide 
agency than are the presidents in governing board states. 

Among the presidents in favor of concentrating administration in the 
governing and coordinating agencies, several add comments which reveal the 
basis for their opinions. One president says that such concentration 
"would lead to more consistent requirements, standards, interpretations 
and a\;ards." Another believes that "consolidation would expedite each in- 
stitution's dealing with these particular programs," and a public institu- 
tion president favors consolidation because it "would strengthen the com- 
mission." Several of the presidents opposed to a concentration of adminis- 
trative responsibility for the federal programs comment that "some state 
agencies are better informed for particular programs than others"; that 
their coordinating agency "has no stature" or is "too political and too 
unstable"; and that the programs should not be given to the coordinating 
agency "as now constituted." A president of a major state university may 
well have expressed the approach of a number of his colleagues in saying: 

Value judgments are involved re sev- 
eral of the questions in this ques- 
tionnaire touching on the desirabil- 
ity of assigning unified responsibil- 
ity to the state's governing or coor- 
dinating board. It is difficult to 
separate the function of an office 
and the incumbent. If one has an en- 
lightened incumbent, it is easier to 
allow larger responsibility to the of- 
fice, otherwise not. In our replies, 
we have generally proceeded on the 
h3q)o thesis that the incumbent at the 
state level will be intelligent and 
enlightened even though currently we 
may have our misgivings. 

Quite apparently, the answers of meiny of the presidents to this question 
reflect their attitude toward state coordination in general and their as- 
sessment of the personnel and the performance of their governing or coordi- 
nating agencies, especially the latter. 



Opinions of Governors 

Although a majority of the presidents oppose consolidation of the ad- 
ministration of the federal programs in the states' governing and coordinat- 
ing agencies, the governors as a group believe that such a consolidation 
would enhance state planning and coordination of higher education. Four- 
teen governors express this opinion without qualification and four others 
express the same opinion but add that "the involvement of private Institu- 






tions makes other arrangements more acceptable.” Only three governors 
respond negatively, six governors indicate that their states do not have 
a governing or coordinating agency, and two state that the coordinating 
agency administers all programs. 



Table 9 



PRESIDENTS* OPINIONS ON CONSOLIDATION OF 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS ADMINISTRATION 



Question: If in your state the several state-coordinated federal pro- 

grams are not all administered by the state’s governing or coordinating 
board or agency, would you favor consolidating administration of all these 
programs in that agency? 



Answers of Presidents 



T/pe of 
Coordination 

Governing Board 

Coordina ■*ng Agency 

State Board of 
Education 



Yes 

Publi c Private 
5 

12 

19 11 

(30) (36) 



Makes No 
Difference 
Public P rivate 

2 

0 

_1 ^ 

12 10 2 
( 12 ) 



No 

Public Private 

4 6 0 6 

7 17 11 2 

0 

24 



TOTAL 78 



Question not applicable either because state does not have a governing or 
coordinating agency or the agency administers all the federal programs — 



41. 



Answers not counted because they should have been *'not applicable” respon' 
ses — 15. 

Public presidents giving "other*' responses~4. 

Total answering — 138. 



Opinions of Special Agencies and Institutions 



When the self-interest of the special agencies and the institutions 
charged with the responsibility for administering the state-coordinated 
federal programs is considered, it is not surprising that very few favor 
transfer of the administration of the programs for which they are respon- 
sible to the state’s governing or coordinating agency. Only three of the 
special agencies administering Title I, HEFA and Title VI A HEA; only one 
of the agencies administering Title I, HEA; and none of che agencies or 
institutions administering the State Technical Services Act favor such a 
transfer of administrative responsibility. 

Impact of State-Coordinated Federal Programs on Relationship of 
Statewide Governing or Coordinating Agency With State Government 

In examining the impact of the state-coordinated federal programs on 
the statewide governing board or coordinating agency, another area which 
was explored was the possible effect that responsibility for administra- 
tion of any of the state-coordinated federal programs might have had on 
the statewide agency’s relationship with state government. Table 10 pre- 
sents an analysis of the responses to this question received from nine- 
teen of the twenty-three governing and coordinating agencies responsible 
for one or more of the federal programs. Two-thirds of the agencies re- 
sponding do not believe that their responsibility for federal programs 
has affected their relationships with state government. Comments of 
five of the six respondents who do see an effect assess the effect as 
favorable, i.e . , as strengthening the role of the agency or bringing 
about closer working relationships with other state agencies. One con- 
clusion which can be drawn from this analysis is that the state-coordi- 
nated federal programs apparently have had a greater impact on the re- 
lationship of the coordinating agencies to state government than is the 
case for governing boards or state boards of education. 

Summary of Impact of State-Coordinated Federal Programs on the 
Statewide Governing or Coordinating Agencies 

Although significant changes have occurred in fourteen of the state- 
wide governing and coordinating agencies since 1962, only in a few states 
is there opinion that the state-coordinated federal programs have been 
an appreciable contributing factor in these changes. However, seventeen 
of these statewide agencies and ten of the governors in states in which 
such agencies have responsibility for the administration of one or more 
of these federal programs believe that this added authority has tended 
to strengthen the influence, standing or stability of the agencies. In 
the four states which established coordinating agencies between 1963 and 
1967, some presidents believe that, at least to some extent, the state- 
coordinated federal programs were a contributing factor. 
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Table 10 



EFFECT OF ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES ON 
RELATIONSHIP OF AGENCY TO STATE GOVERNMENT 



Question: Has the responsibility for the administration of any of the 

state-coordinated federal programs by the state coordinating agency af- 
fected the relationship of that agency to the state government, or any de- 
partment or agency thereof? 



Responses of Agencies Administering One or More Progr^^"« 



Type of Agency Yes 

Governing Board 0 

Coordinating Agency 3 

State Board of Education 0 

Totals 3 



To Some 
Extent No 



0 

2 

1 

3 



5 

7 

13 



Agencies 

Involved 

7 

13 

_3 

23 



Most of the statewide agencies with administrative responsibility 
for some of the state-coordinated federal programs feel that this responsi- 
bility has aided them in carrying out their general responsibility for 
planning and coordination of higher education. Proportionately, more of 
the coordinating agencies assess this aid as being materially helpful than 
do the statewide governing boards and the state boards of education. 

In states in which the responsibility for administering two or more of 
these federal programs has been assigned to agencies or institutions other 
than the governing or coordinating agencies, a significant number of these 
statewide agencies, especially the coordinating agencies, believe that this 
dispersal of responsibility has, at least to some extent, adversely af- 
fected their planning and coordinating efforts. The special agencies and 
institutions given the responsibility for administration of state-coordi- 
nated federal programs oppose the consolidation of these programs in the 
governing and coordinating agencies, but fourteen of the twenty-four gover- 
nors of states in which administration of the program is dispersed believe 
that consolidation of all programs in their statewide agencies would en- 
hance state planning and coordination. The institutional presidents in 
these states are more evenlj- divided in their opinions on the question of 





this concentration of administrative responsibility. Although a majority 
of both the public and private presidents (a majority of only one in the 
latter group) expressing a definite opinion oppose consolidation of all 
the state-coordinated federal programs in their governing and coordinating 
agencies, a sizeable number (approximately fifteen percent of the respon-. 
dents) are of the opinion that such consolidation would make no significant 
difference to them. The presidents in governing board states, especially 
the private Institution presidents, either generally favor consolidation 
or are not opposed to it. In contrast to this generally favorable atti- 
tude, a majority of the presidents in coordinating board states oppose the 
concentration of administrative authority for all the federal programs in 
their coordinating agency. Undoubtedly, the reactions of many of these 
presidents are related to their opinion of state coordination and to their 
assessment of the performance of their coordinating agencies. 

The statewide governing boards responsible for one or more of the four 
federal programs do not see that their administration of these programs has 
affected to any material extent their relationship with state government 
but a substantial proportion of the coordinating agencies administering the 
programs believe that this responsibility has Improved, at least to some 
extent, this relationship. 



Impact of State-Coordinated Federal Programs 
on the Planning and Coordinating Functions 

of the States 



General Impact 



To this point the Impact o 
statewide governing and coorr'v' 
uatlon of the Impact of ther - 
natlng functions, whether t 
statewide governing and coc 
or institutions, is of equ; 



vftate-coordinated federal programs on the 
j % agencies has been examined. An eval- 
on the state planning and coordl- 
, programs are administered by the 
.. agencies or by other state agencies 
" '^;-ce. 



Opinions of Governing and uKjxdinating Agencies 

The governing and coordinating agencies were asked if any of the 
state-coordinated federal programs, however administered, has been effec- 
tive in aiding or encouraging state efforts directed to the planning or 
coordination of higher education. Three of the state boards of education 
with responsibility for higher education, five statewide governing boards 
and sixteen coordinating agencies, a total of twenty-four agencies, answer 
in the affirmative. Three coordinating agencies and one governing board 
give negative responses. The agencies responding affirmatively were asked 
to designate the program or programs providing significant aid to their 



Mix 



planning and coordinating efforts. The undergraduate facilities program 
under Title I, HEFA is mentioned by fifteen agencies. Title I, HEA by two, 
and the State Technical Services Act by one. Nine of the agencies naming 
the undergraduate facilities program specifically emphasize the importance 
of the planning grants made available under the 1966 amendment to that pro 
gram. 



When the reverse of the above query w;is propounded and the agencies 
were asked if any of the state-coordinated federal programs, however ad- 
ministered, had impeded to any material extent state efforts at planning 
and coordination, two coordinating agencies answer "yes," but sixteen other 
coordinating agencies, seven statewide governing boards and three state 
boards of education express a negative opinion. One of the two coordinat- 
ing agencies answering in the affirmative refers to a temporary impediment 
which has been corrected. The other coordinating agency explains its 
answer by the basic criticism that "pressure for federal funds frequently 
lends to policy decisions not compatible with State Level Master Planning," 



Opinions of Governors 

The opinions of the state governors on the question of the nature of 
the impact of the state-coordinated federal programs on state planning and 
coordination of higher education can be presented most succinctly by listing 
the optional choices given them in the questionnaire and recording the num- 
ber of responses. Each governor was asked to check one or more of the fol- 
lowing: 

a. These programs have had no material effect — 2 

b. They have created or contributed to an environment 
conducive to statewide master planning and coordi- 
nation — 29 

c. They have influenced to some extent plans to es- 
tablish a state coordinating agency — 3 

d. They have influenced to some extent plans to 
strengthen or expand the authority of the existing 
coordinating agency — 11 



e. The administration of some or all of these pro- 
grams by the state’s coordinating agency has 
tended to give that agency greater stability or 
stature — 12 



Activities of the statewide advisory committees for 
those progrguns have enhanced broad consideration of 
statewide educational problems and opportunities— 21 
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g. These programs have increased the availability and 
dissemination of comparable information or statis- 
tical data — 18 

h. Other: "Indirectly, these programs have tcinded to 

show all educational institutions (public aind 
private) that there has to be some central, co- 
ordination of activities in the field of higher 
education" — 1. 

In addition, the governors were asked for specific instances in which 
federal programs have enhanced state planning and coordination. The spe- 
cific instances mentioned and the number of governors giving each response 
are as follows: 

Facilities planning — 10 

Development of comparable data — 4 

Improved state planning — 4 

Program planning — 3 

Increased contacts between public and private 
institutions — 2 

Student financial aid program — 1 
Technical services information system — 1 
Additional staff for coordinating board — 1 

This question was deficient in that it did not provide a specific 
optional choice to record a negative reaction. It did provide an "other" 
blank in which any negative opinion could have been expressed, but this did 
not eliminate entirely the bias of the question toward a favorable response. 
Although few. If any, negative reactions would have been anticipated, the 
absence of such an option does affect to some extent the significance of 
the otherwise pronounced favorable assessment by the governors. 



Opinions of Institutional Presidents 

The replies of the college and university presidents do not reflect 
the same degree of consensus as that evidenced by the governors and by the 
statewide governing and coordinating agencies in regard to the effect of 
state-coordinated federal programs on state planning and coordination of 
higher education. Although a substantial majority of the presidents re- 
sponding did find some affirmative contributions by the federal programs 






Table 11 



EFFECTS OF STATE-COORDINATED FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS ON STATE PLANNING 



Question; What general or specific effects have the state-coordinated 
federal programs had on state planning and coordination of higher educa- 
tion in your state? Check one or more of the following if appropriate; 

Public Institution Presidents 



Type of 
Coordination 


(1)3 


(2) 


(3) 




III 


Voluntary 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Governing Board 


4 


5 


7 


6 


2 


Coordinating Agency 


1 


12 


21 


11 


16 


State Board of Education 


0 


4 


4 


0 


1 


No Formal 


0 


6 


6 


7 


2 


Total opinions expressed 


5 


28 


39 


24 


ZL- 



Number of presidents 
responding 



33 



Private Institution Presidents 



57 



1 

1 

4 

0 

1 



90 



Total ninnber of presidents 
responding 



51 



Type of 
Coordination 


(1)^ 


(2) 


111 


(4) 


(5) 


Voluntary 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Governing Board 


2 


0 


4 


4 


1 


Coordinating Agency 


3 


7 


11 


11 


11 


State Board of Education 


0 


0 


4 


2 


2 


No Formal 


1 


4 


3 


0 


2 


Total opinions expressed 
Number of presidents 
responding 

Total opinions expressed 


6 


12 


22 


17 


16 


18 

11 


40 


61 


41 


36 

37 



93 



( 6 ) 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 



54 



144 



^(1) No effect; (2) No material effect; (3) Created or contributed to an 

environment conducive to statewide planning; (4) Activities of 

mittees have enhanced broad consideration of statewide educational problems 

^roppo«uni“e“ (5) Increased availability and dlssimlnation of comparable 

•in formation on statist if al data; (6) Other. 



to ^tate planning and coordination, a few indicate certain negative ef- 
fects and slightly more than one-third of the presidents believe that the 
state-coordinated federal programs either have had no effect or no material 
effect upon these state functions. Table 11 records the presidents^ re- 
sponses . 

The presidents* answers indicating tiheir opinions as to the contribu- 
tions to state planning and coordination by the state-coordinated federal 
programs follow the same order of importance as those expressed by the 
governors. As separate groups, the opinions of the public presidents and 
the private presidents vary only slightly from those of the total group. 
Moreover, analysis of the responses of all presidents by type of state 
coordination doe:{ not show substantial differences in opinion between the 
presidents under the three forms of coordinating organizations. However, 
when the responses of the public and private presidents are analyzed 
separately by type of coordination, some marked differences are revealed 
but their significance is questionable in view of the small numbers in- 
cluded in most of these sub-categories. 



Table 12 



PRESIDENTS INDICATING SOME CONTRIBUTION 
TO STATE PLANNING AND COORDINATION 

Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
All Presidents Public Presidents Private Presidents 



Governing Board 



States 


60% 


55% 


75% 


Coordinating Board 
States 


67 


67 


67 


State Board of 
Education States 


70 


50 


100 


States With No Formal 
Coordination 


56 


63 


44 



Since in the states without formal coordinating bodies, the special 
agencies created to administer the federal programs, especially the facili- 
ties program, provide statewide organizations with some planning and coor- 
dinating authority and the programs, however administered, provide for state 
planning and coordination in limited areas, the percentage of presidents, 
especially the private presidents, finding some contribution by the federal 
programs to state planning and coordination is surprisingly small. The 



fact that a larger proportion of private presidents than public presidents 
in governing board and state board of education states recognize contribu- 
tions to state planning and coordination probably relates to the inclusion 
of private institutions in state plans and their representation on state 
agencies and advisory committees — factors which are new to them but not to 
the state institutions.* 

As this question to the presidents was structured (see Table 11 or 
Question 11 in Questionnaire C in the Appendix) with only effects favorable 
to state planning and coordination listed, some degree of bias was intro- 
duced. Those who believe that the federal programs have affected state 
planning and coordination adversely were limited to expressing their opin- 
ions under the "other" category of the question — as a few did. If appro- 
priate negative effects had been included among the optional answers, per- 
haps more of the presidents, especially those who chose the "no effect" or 
"no material effect" options, would have Indicated some negative impact. 

Eight of the nine answers in Table 11 tabulated in the "Other" column 
are quoted below because of the implications, some negative, of several of 
the answers: 



1. Has forced state to greater awareness of private 
institutions and their roles. 

2. Facilities statistics are provided by comprdiensive 
planning inventory data. 

3. Dispersion of state plans in various state offices 
has made it more difficult for the institutions and 
has necessitated additional time and effort. 



*A further analysis was made by breaking down the responses of the 
public and private presidents for each of the three categories of coordi- 
nating agencies based on whether the general coordinating agency or a sepa- 
rate agency administers the facilities programs. Among the governing board 
states only three of these agencies administer the facilities programs, 
and in these states all of the presidents responding believe that the fed- 
eral programs have contributed to state planning and coordination. The 
presidents in the other governing board states are almost equally divided 
between those who see no effect and those who do. Among the coordinating 
board states, approximately a two-to-one majority of the public presidents 
indicate affirmative contributions whether the board or a separate agency 
administers the facilities programs; but eighty percent of the private 
presidents in states where the board is the adMnistering agency find con- 
tributions to state planning and coordination, compared to an equal divi- 
sion among private presidents in states \diere a separate agency administers 
the facilities programs. The significance of these figures is limited by 
the small numbers Involved in these sub-categories. 






4. Have increased political discussion of cooperation. 

5. Federal programs used to strengthen power of Board 
over the institution. 

6. Planning money 'under Facilities Act going to the 
coordinating agency has further built the power of 
that agency at the expense of the statewide gov- 
erning board. 

7. Changed the state structure for higher education. 

8. Federal programs have eroded state prerogatives 

to create and modify the governmental structure of 
higher education. Program plans are really federal 
and not state; what is needed is greater flexibility 
at state level in determining plans and in adminis- 
tration of programs. 

Five of these replies are critical of different aspects of the federal 
programs. Answer number five either complains of a misuse by the coordi- 
nating agency of the power incident to the responsibility for administra- 
tion of the federal programs or, more likely, objects to the concept of 
state coordination and administration for these programs because it is 
viewed as the basis for further erosion of institutional autonomy. The last 
answer in the list, in part, is critical of the degree of federal control 
over the programs and, in part, is critical of the federal requirements 
which constrain the staters choice of agencies to administer the programs; 
and answers three, six and seven complain of the choices of administrative 
agencies made by their states and of the consequences to the institutions 
and to the state structure. 

Thirty— six of the presidents whose answers are tabulated in Table 11 
provide examples of areas or activities in which state coordination has 
been enhanced by these state-coordinated federal programs. The examples 
are so varied as to make impossible any meaningful categorization but it is 
possible to isolate two general areas of emphasis. One area relates to the 
favorable Impact on, and the Impetus given to, facilities planning. Many 
more of the examples relate to some aspect of this area than to any other. 
The other area of emphasis relates to the involvement of private institu- 
tions, with only one answer being specifically critical of the failure to 
include the private sector in state planning. 

The effect of each of the state-coordinated federal programs on state 
planning and coordination as viewed by the state agencies responsible for 
theii -a dmin istration is developed in Chapter 2, and in the summary of that 
chapter the relative impact of the programs is compared. For the effect 
of these programs refer to pages 30 to 32 for the facilities programs, to 
pages 38 to 40 for the community service program and to pages 49 to 50 for 
the technical services programs. The summary begins on page 51. 



Summary of the Impact of State-Coordinated Federal Programs on 
State Planning and Coordination 

The material presented in this section can be rather succinctly sum- 
marized. A preponderant majority of the governing and coordinating agen- 
cies, the special agencies administering the facilities and equipment 
programs, and the governors believe that the state-coordinated federal pro 
grains have enhanced in various ways state planning and coordination of 
higher education. A somewhat smaller but still substantial majority of 
college and university presidents are in accord, with approximately the 
same proportion of the private presidents as the public presidents holding 
this view. A few of the presidents are critical of certain aspects and 
effects of the state-coordinated programs. The undergraduate facilities 
program, both because of the substantial level of funding and because of 
the facilities planning grants, has had far more impact on state planning 
and coordination than have the other programs. The community service and 
continuing education program, because of its very much lower level of 
funding, because it involves an area less central to the mainstream of in- 
stitutional operation, and because it is administered in about half of the 
states by institutions has had substantially less effect than the facili- 
ties program. Of least impact on state planning and coordination is the 
State Technical Services Act, an inadequately funded program designed not 
to aid higher education but to use institutions of higher education to aid 
indiis try . 



Impact of State-Coordinated Federal Programs On Relationship 
Between Public and Private Institutions 



Opinions of the Governing and Coordinating Agencies 

An attempt was made to determine whether the state-coordinated fed- 
eral programs have had any impact on the relationships between public and 
private institutions in the states. Twenty of the twenty- three statewide 
governing and coordinating agencies with responsibility for one or more 
of these federal programs responded to the question directed to this point 
Eleven of the agencies believe that their administration of the federal 
programs has not affected to any dlscemable extent the relationship be- 
tween the public and private institutions but nine believe that it has, 
and that the effect has been to improve or enhance this relationship. 

A majority of the governing boards and of the state boards of edu- 
cation administering at least one of the federal programs do not see that 
this responsibility has affected the publlc-pr.'ivate relationship, but a 
majority of the coordinating agencies believe that their administration of 
these programs has affected favorably the relationships between the two 
sectors. 



Opinions of Presidents 

Almost sixty percent of the presidents do not believe that adiainis- 
tration of federal programs by state agencies imder state plans has had 
any appreciable effect on the relationship or extent of cooperation be- 
tween the public and private institutions. A slightly larger percentage 
of the private presidents than of the public presidents express this opin- 
ion. 



As shown in Table 13, all but one of the thirteen presidents in the 
four state board of education states believe that the state-coordinated 
federal programs have not had any effect on the public-private relationship, 
and seventy percent or more of both groups of presidents in states without 
formal coordinating organizations share this opinion. In the governing 
board and coordinating board states a number of presidents are undecided 
and, except for the private presidents in the governing board states, the 
others are closely divided in their views on this question. In no instance, 
however, is there a majority opinion that the relationships between the 
public and private sectors have be' r affected appreciably by the state ad- 
ministration of these federal programs. 



Table 13 



EFFECTS OF FEDERAL PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION ON COOPERATION 
BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSHTUTIONS 

Question: Has the administration of these federal programs by a state 

agency under a state plan affected to any discemable extent the relation 
ship or extent of cooperation between the public and private institutions 
in the state? 



Presidents* Responses 



Type of 


Yes 




No 




Don’t Know 


Coordination 


Public Private 


Public Private 


Public Private 


Voluntary 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 0 


Governing Board 


12 


2 


12 


7 


4 1 


Coordinating Agency 


14 


12 


19 


12 


4 2 


State Board of Education 


1 


0 


7 


5 


0 0 


No Formal 


__5 


_2 


12 


_6 


0 0 




33 


16 


51 


31 


8 3 



49 



82 



11 (142) 



The comments of both the agencies and the presidents whose respon£»es 
indicate that state administration of the fe^’-iral programs has had an im- 
pact on the public-private relationship tend to emphasize three factors: 
(1) the importance of the representation of the private sector on advisory 
groups; (2) the involvement of private institutions in state planning; and 
(3) the increased personal contacts between administrators in the two sec- 
tors resulting in increacad exchange of information, greater awareness of 
commcn problems and better understanding of separate interests and roles. 
Most of the respondents who give a reason for their opinion that the fed- 
eral programs have not had an effect on the relationship between public 
and private institutions stress the already existing good relationship 
between the two sectors in their state. 



Reaction of Institutions to State-Coordination 
of Federal Programs 

Tne reaction of the institutions to the concept of state-coordination 
for federal programs was considered to be an important consideration in 
the overall assessment of the impact of federal programs. To make an 
evaluation of the effect of these programs on state planning and coordi- 
nation of higher education without giving consideration to the opinions of 
institutional representatives would be to ignore a determining factor in 
the long-range success or failure of the concept of state coordination, for 
it is the educational institutions, not federal programs or state agencies, 
that implement educational functions. If the institutions of higher edu- 
cation were generally to oppose state coordination, objectives of the pro- 
grams could not be fully attained and state planning and coordination would 
be more difficult. If the institutions are largely supportive of state 
coordination, program objectives can be more fully realized and state plan- 
ning and coordination can be more effective. 

In this section the reactions of the presidents to state coordination 
of the four federal programs under study are examined, and their reactions 
are found to be predominantly favorable. In subsequent sections, the pref- 
erences of the presidents for state coordination as opposed to direct imple* 
mentation of these federal programs and their reactions to thr expansion of 
state coordination to other programs will be explored. 



Reaction of Presidents to Concept cf State Coordination 
for the Four Federal Programs 

Table 14 analyzes the responses from the public institution presidents 
giving their reactions to the concept of state coordination as applied to 
the four federal programs under review. Table 15 makes the same analysis 
of the responses from the presidents of private institutions. 

Slightly more than two-thirds of the public presidents who express an 
opinion indicate that the reaction. of the public institutions in their 







Table 14 



REACTION OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS TO CONSOLIDATED 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS ADMINISTRATION 



Question: What has been the reaction of the public institutions of higher 

education in the state to the administration of these federal programs by a 
state agency or institution unde?: a state plan rather than direct negotiation 
by each institution with the federal agency at all stages of its request? 



Responses of Presidents of Public Institutions 



Type of 
Coordination 



General General Doubt and Qualified General Don*t 
Approval Disapproval Apprehension Approval^ Know 



Voluntary 



3 0 



0 



0 0 



Governing Board 17 



0 



3 



2 1 



Coord. Agency 



25 0 



10 



2 2 



State Bd. of Educ. 3 



0 



1 



2 0 



No Formal 



U 0 3 

59 0 17 



1 

7 



0 

3 



^Approved generally but with institutional exceptions. 
"Other" answers generally favorable in tone — 2 



Total responses — 88. 



Table 15 



REACTION OF PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS TO CONSOLIDATED 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS ADMINISTRATION 



Question: What has been the reaction of the private institutions of higher 

education in the state to the administration of these federal programs by a 
state agency or institution under a state plan rather than direct negotiation 
by each institution with the federal agency at all stages of its request? 



Responses of Presidents of Private Institutions 



Type of 
Coordination 



General General Doubt and Qualified General Don't 
Approval Disapproval Apprehension Approval^ Know 



Voluntary 



1 0 



0 



0 0 



Governing Board 6 



0 



0 



0 2 



Coord. Agency 14 



0 



9 



1 1 



State Bd. of Educ. 3 



0 



2 



0 1 



No Formal 



_4 0 _3 

28 0 14 



2 1 

3 5 



^Approved generally but with institutional exceptions . 
’'Other” answers generally favorable in tone — 2. 

Total Responses — 50. 



84 




state is one of general approval of the concept of state coordination, 
and an additional nine percent believe that there is general approval but 
with one or more institutional exceptions in the state. Not a single 
president believes that there is any general disapproval of state coordi- 
nation for the federal programs and only twenty percent believe that there 
is some degree of doubt and apprehension among public institution presi- 
dents concerning state coordination of the programs. 

The opinions of the presidents of private institutions regarding the 
reaction of private institutions to state coordination of federal programs 
are substantially the same as the reactions in the public sector. Sixty 
percent believe that there is general approval of the concept and a few 
others believe this to be the general reaction but with one or more insti- 
tutional exceptions within the state. As is true in the case of the pub- 
lic institution presidents, not a single private institution president 
believes that there is any general disapproval of state coordination, and 
only about one-fourth feel that in their states there is some degree of 
doubt and apprehension in the private sector concerning the administrative 
role of the state. The two tables show a marked contrast between the num- 
ber of presidents in states with coordinating agencies who express doubt 
about state coordination of federal programs and the very small number of 
presidents in states with governing boards who have such apprehensions. 
Responses from thirty-two governors indicate that only two are aware of 
any serious objections by private institutions to the state— coordinated 
federal programs. 



Reaction of the Presidents to the State Plans and Administration 
of the State-Coordinated Federal Programs 

This highly favorable general reaction to state coordination is sup- 
plemented by an even more favorable reaction of public and private presi- 
dents to the state plans and the state administration of each of the four 
federal programs. Wlien asked if they were reasonably satisfied with the 
state plans for the undergraduate facilities program, the undergraduate 
equipment program, the community service and continuing education program, 
and the technical services program, the affirmative responses of the public 
college and university presidents vary from about eighty percent for the 
technical services program, to approximately ninety percent for the facili- 
ties program. With regard to their reasonable satisfaction with the adminis 
tration of the state plans by state agencies, the affirmative responses of 
these presidents vary from eighty— five percent for the technical services 
program and the community services program to just over ninety percent for 
the facilities program. 

Surprisingly, there is an even greater expression of approval on the 
part of the presidents of private institutions. Their reasonable satis- 
faction with the state plans varies from just under ninety percent for the 
technical services program to almost ninety-five percent for the facili- 
ties program^ and their reasonable satisfaction with the administration of 
these programs runs from just under ninety percent for the community ser- 






Table 16 



SATISFACTION OF PRF'ilDENTS WITH APPROVED 
STATE PLANS FOR FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



Question; Are you reasonably satisfied with the state plans which have 
been approved for the listed state-coordinated federal programs? 



Responses of Public Institution Presidents 



Type of 
Coordination 

Voluntary 
Governing Board 
Coord. Agency 
State Bd. of Educ. 
No Formal 

Total Public Pres. 



Title 

HEFA 


I, 


Title VIA, 
HEA 


Title I, 
HEA 


Tech. Ser. 


Yes 




Yes 


No 


Yes No 


Ye^ 




3 


0 


3 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


21 


1 


20 


2 


18 5 


17 


6 


36 


7 


37 


6 


35 6 


31 


7 


8 


0 


6 


2 


6 2 


7 


1 


H 


0 


11 


2 


15 1 


U 


2 


85 


8 


81 


12 


74 14 


69 


16 


(93) 


(93) 




(88) 


(85) 





Responses of Private Institution Presidents 



Type of 
Coordination 


Title 

HEFA 


I, 


Title VIA 
HEA 


Title I, 
HEA 


Tech. Ser. 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 




Voluntary 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Governing Board 


7 


0 


7 


0 


8 


0 


5 


1 


Coord. Agency 


23 


2 


22 


3 


16 


3 


13 


2 


State Bd. of Educ. 


6 


0 


5 


1 


6 


0 


5 


1 


No Formal 


10 


0 




1 


_9 


1 


_9 




Total Private Pres. 


47 

’(49) 


2 


44 

(49) 


5 


39 4 

(43) 


32 

(36) 


4 


Total Presidents 


132 

(142) 


10 


125 

(142) 


17 

1 


113 18 

(131) 


101 

(121) 


20 

1 






Table 17 



SATISFACTION^ OF PRESIDENTS WITH ADMINISTRATION 
OF STATE PLANS FOR FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



Ouesti.on; Are you reasonably satisfied with the administration of the 
state plans for these federal programs by the designated state agencies 
or institutions? 



Responses of Public Institution Presidents 



Type of 


Title I, 
EEFA 


Title VIA, 
HEA 


Title I, 
HEA 


Tech. 


, Ser. 


Coordination 


Yes No 


Yes 


No 


Yes ^ 


Yes 




Voluntary 


3 0 


3 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


Governing Board 


22 0 


20 


2 


20 3 


18 


4 


Coord. Agency 


35 6 


36 


5 


33 5 


30 


5 


State Bd. of Educ. 


7 1 


7 


1 


5 3 


8 


0 


No Formal 


16 1 


16 


1 


^ 2 


13 


3 


Total Public Pres. 


83 8 


82 


9 


72 13 


69 


12 




(91) 


(91) 




(85) 


(81) 



Responses of Private Institution Presidents 



Type of 


Title 

HEFA 


I, 


Title VIA, 
HEA 


Title 

HEA 


I, 


Tech 


. Ser. 


Coordination 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Voluntary 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Governing Board 


8 


0 


8 


0 


7 


0 


6 


0 


Coord. Agency 


24 


1 


24 


1 


18 


4 


15 


1 


State Bd. of Educ. 


5 


1 


6 


0 


6 


0 


5 


1 


No Formal 


_9 


1 


__9 


1 


__8 


1 


-1 


0 


Total Private Pres. 


47 


3 


48 


2 


39 


5 


34 


2 




(50) 






(50) 


(44) 




(36) 


Total Presidents 


130 


11 


130 


11 


111 


18 


103 


14 


(141) 






(141) 


(129) 


(117) 



vice and continuing education program to ninety-six percent for the under 
graduate equipment program. 

The various reasons given by presidents for their feelings of dis- 
satisfaction toward state plans and administration g'-nerally can be sum- 
marized as follows: 



Regarding state plans: they are too 

objective, lack criteria based on 
quality, lack flexibility at the state 
level to meet state needs, do not ade- 
quately reflect institutional differ- 
ences, favor small colleges, emphasize 
criteria which put private institu- 
tions at a disadvantage, are too com- 
plex because of federal requirements, 
and because they are based on object 
of expense, they emphasize means and 
not the ends of education. 

Regarding state administration: the 

programs merely add another adminis- 
trative layer, and the staffs of the 
state agencies lack the necessary ex- 
pertise or tmder standing. 

Broad institutional approval for state administration of each of the 
four federal programs is further evidenced by the assessment of institu- 
tional opinion made by the state agencies responsible for the administra- 
tion of each of these programs. With but few exceptions, the state admin- 
istrative -.gencies for each program interpret the reactions of both the 
public and private institutions to state coordination of the programs as 
favorable. 



Reaction of the Presidents to the State Plans as Providing 
Equitably for Interests of Public and Private Institutions 

Not only do very substantial majorities of both public and private 
presidents express reasonable satisfaction with the state plans and the 
administration of the state- coordinated federal programs, but also a pre- 
ponderant number of each group (see Table 18 below) believe that the state 
plans for all four programs provide equitably for the interests of the 
public and private sectors of higher education in their states. The presi- 
dents in two states comment that in their states the state plans for the 
facilities program were purposely designed, with concurrence of the public 
sector, to favor the private institution. The few explanations given by 
other presidents for their indications of favoritism generally refer to 
the "quantity" versus "quality" emphasis of the point system for deter- 
mining priorities under the facilities and equipment programs, and a few 
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private presidents believe that administration of the community service 
and technical services programs by state institutions puts the private 
institutions at some disadvantage. 



Summary of Institutional Reactions to State Coordination of the 
Four Federal Programs 

Substantial majorities of both the public and private presidents be- 
lieve that their sectors of higher education give general approval to the 
concept of state— coordination as applied to the four federal programs under 
review. Although approximately twenty percent of the public presidents 
and twenty-five percent of the private institution presidents feel that 
there is some doubt and apprehension in their respective sectors concerning 
the concept of state-coordination, the fact that not one president, private 
or public, believes that there is general disapproval of state coordination 
is an important factor in the general assessment of the impact of these 
federal programs. Proportionately, more of the public and private presi- 
dents in states with coordinating agencies believe that there is apprehen- 
sion concerning state coordination of the programs than presidents in 
states with statewide governing boards. 

A great preponderance of the presidents indicate that they are rea- 
sonably satisfied with both the state plans and the administration of the 
state-coordinated federal programs. This favorable assessment is propor- 
tionately somewhat greater in the private institution group than among the 
presidents of public institutions. The great majority of both groups of 
presidents also believe that the state plans for the four programs have 
provided equitably for the interests of the public and private sectors of 
higher education. 



Impact of Federal Programs Implemented 
Directly With Institutions 

Previous sections of the study reflect a favorable assessment of the 
impact of the state-coordinated federal programs on state planning and 
coordination by both governors and the general coordinating agencies, but 
also of importance to the overall evaluation of the impact of federal pro- 
grams is their assessment of the effect on state planning and coordination 
of the programs implemented directly between the federal agencies and the 
institutions. 



Opinions of the Governors 

The governors were asked whether the direct federal programs had 
caused substantial problems in state planning and coordination of higher 
education. The affirmative and negative responses of the governors to 
this query, tabulated in Table 19 j reveal a quite even division of opinion 






among the governors both as a group and within the several sub-groups based 
on type of coordination. Four of the governors responded in the affirmative 
to the query but added the qualification that the problems had not been sub- 
stantial. Under the specific wording of the question, these four responses 
could very appropriately be classified as ”no" answers, thereby changing 
somewhat both the results and their implications. What is important is that 
more of the governors responding do not see the direct federal programs as 
causing substantial problems for state planning and coordination than those 

that do. 



Table 19 



GOVERNORS' VIEWS OF PROBLEMS DUE TO PROGRAMS 
ADMINISTERED DIRECTLY BY INSTITUTIONS 

Question: Do the many federal programs in higher education which are nego 

tiated and administered directly with the institutions cause substantial 
problems in state planning and coordination of higher education? 

Responses of Governors 

Type of 



Coordination 


Yes 




Other 


No Answer 


Governing Board 


3 


4 


1 


1 


Coordinating Agency 


8(2)^ 


6 


0 


3 


State Board of Education 


1 


1 


0 


1 


No Formal 


_4(2)^ 


_3 


0 


0 


Totals 


16(4)^ 


14 


1 


5 



^Gave "yes" answer but indicated "not substantial." 



The comments of governors who do see the direct federal programs as 
creating problems for the state emphasize three areas of concern: (1) the 

existence of substantial funds in the hands of the institutions for which 
they are not directly accoxin table to state government; (2) institutional 
initiation of programs committing the state to provide matching funds or 
to maintain with state funds increased support levels established by fed- 
eral funds; and (3) federal support of institutional programs or facilities 
which may not be consistent with state planning. A few states have at- 
tempted to minimize the latter two problems by requiring the institutions 
to clear proposals to federal agencies which are above a certain amount 




o 



o 



with a state agency or office. Some presidents in two states where this 
procedure is established object strongly and give as their reasons the 
infringement upon institutional autonomy, the delay and red tape involved, 
and the lack of expertise or understanding at the state level to make 
appropriate judgements. 



Opinions of Governing and Coordinating Agencies 

To ascertain the opinions of the statewide governing and coordinating 
agencies regarding the impact of direct federal programs on state planning 
and coordination, these agencies were asked for their general reactions 
and for their specific assessment of the impact of specific types of pro- 
grams. On the question of whether the categorical and programmatic basis 
for direct federal programs had made effective coordination more difficult, 
the agencies, as shown in Table 20, are about equally divided. Although 
twelve do not believe that coordination has been made more difficult, thir- 
teen believe that it has, at least to some extent. Here again, a distinct 
difference between the opinions of governing boards and of coordinating 
agencies is revealed. As Table 20 Indicates, whereas only one of the seven 
governing boards responding had found that the direct federal programs have 
caus.ed difficulties in coordination, eleven of the fifteen affected coordi- 
nating agencies responding believe that effective coordination has been 
made more difficult, but six of the eleven indicate that this has been the 
effect only ”to some extent.” 



Table 20 

DIFFICULTIES FOR AGENCIES DUE TO CATEGORICAL 
BASIS OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Question: Has the categorical or programmatic basis of most federal 

grants programs providing support to qualifying institutions made more 
difficiilt the effective coordination of higher education by the state co- 
ordinating agency? 



Type of 
Coordination 


Responses 

Yes 


of Agencies 

To some 
extent 


No 


Other 


No Answ( 


Governing Boards 




1 


0 


6 


0 


2 


Coordinating Agencies 




5 


6 


4 


4a 


1 


State Boards of Education 


0 


1 


_2 


0 


0 


Totals 




6 


7 


12 


4 


3 


^Three agencies 


answered 


"not applicable" 


because 


their authority is 



advisory only. 






This difference in assessment is another reflection of the difference 
between the authority and role of a statewide govei :ing body and of a state 
agency having only coordinating responsibility. This difference of opinion 
between these two types of agencies does not exist to the same extent, how- 
ever in their assessment of the impact of direct federal programs in specific 
situations. Four questions relating to certain programs or to certain cir- 
cumstances were posed and the responses to these questions are summarized in 
Tables 21 to 24. Almost all of the statewide agencies are of the opinion 
that they have not been constrained in their choice of action on institutional 
requests for approval of graduate programs by previous direct federal grants 
to the institutions. And only one agency reports that a federal grant has 
been made to an institution for a program not authorized by the agency, where 
agency approval of institutional programs is required. Moreover, in only 
four states do the state agencies, all coordinating agencies, believe that 
federal funding to any institution has reached a level which makes difficult 
the effective coordination of the activities of that institution as part of 
the state system. A somewhat different reaction, however, exists regarding 
the impact of the various planning programs under the Public Health Services 
Act. Twelve of the twenty-five agencies who responded believe that these 
direct programs have had some effect on state planning and coordination in 
their states, but only six of the twelve indicate whether that impact has 
been favorable or unfavorable. Although four of these six replies assess 
the effect as unfavorable, the limited number of descriptive responses does 
not provide a basis for any valid generalizations. 



Table 21 



CONSTRAINT ON CHOICE OF ACTION OF STATE 
AGENCY DUE TO PREVIOUS GRANTS 

Question: Specifically, have federal grants to one of your institutions 

for a graduate facility, a research program, a major item of research 
equipment, or a teaching or research institute constrained to any appre- 
ciable extent the choice of action by the state coordinating agency on a 
subsequent request by that institution for approval of a graduate academic 
program? 



Responses of Agencies 



Type of 



Coordination 


Yes 




Governing Board 


0 


7 


Coordinating Agency 


2 


13 


State Board of Ed. 


1 


__2 


Totals 


3 


22 



State agency does not No 

approve new programs Answer 



0 2 
5 0 
0 0 

5 2 



Table 22 



INSTANCES OF GRANTS OR LOANS UNAUTHORIZED 
BY STATE AGENCY 



Question: In your s tate have there been any instances of federal grants or 

loans to state institutions (under the Facilities Act or from NSF, NIH or 
other federal agencies) for construction of facilities for degree or re- 
search programs not authorized for the particular institution by the state 
coordinating agency, where such approval is required by state law? 



Responses of Agencies 



Type nf 






Question not 


No 


Coordination 


Yes 


No 


applicable in my state 


answer 


Governing Board 


0 


5 


3^ 


1 


Coordinating Agency 


1 


12 




0 


State Board of Ed. 


0 




_0 


0 


Totals 


1 


20 


10 


1 



®The choice of this response by the three governing boards and by one of 
the coordinating agencies is subject to question. 



Table 23 

IMPACT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT PROGRAMS 
ON STATE AGENCY PLANNING 

Question: Have the several federal programs under the Public Health Service 

Act providing for planning .In the field of health services and personnel 
had an impact on the planning and coordination of higher education in your 
state? 



Responses of Agencies 



Type of 


Yes 


To some 


Not 


No 


Coordination materially 


extent 


appreciably 


answer 


Governing Board 


0 


4 


1 


4 


Coordinating Agency 


2 


6 


10 


2 


State Board of Ed. 


0 


__0 




0 


Totals 


2 


10 


14 


6 






^^3 







er|c 



Table 24 



COORDINATION DIFFICULTY DUE TO LEVEL OF FEDERAL SUPPORT 



Question: Has the amount of federal support from all sources received by 

any institution in your state reached a level which makes it difficult to 
coordinate effectively the activities of that institution as part of the 
state system of higher education? 



Responses of Agencies 



T 5 Hpe of 



Coordination 


Yes 


No 


Other 


No answer 


Governing Board 


0 


7 


0 


2 


Coordinating Agency 


4 


11 


4a 


1 


State Board of Education 


0 


_3 


0 


0 


Totals 


4 


21 


4 


3 



^Three agencies answered "not applicable" because their authority is 
advisory only. 



Summary of Impact of Federal Programs Implemented Directly With the 
Institutions on State Planning and Coordination 

Although a majority of the governors participating in the study 
express the opinion that the federal programs implemented directly with 
the institutions have not caused substantial difficulties for state 
planning and coordination of higher education in their states, a substan 
tial number of governors believe that they have. Among the state gov- 
einiing and coordinating ag^"'.ncies there is an almost equal division of 
opinion on this question, with a majority (of one) of the agencies re- 
sponding taking the position that the direct categorical grant programs 
have made effective coordination of higher education more difficult. 

One objection to direct aid advanced by several governors, i»e. , 
that federal funds may support inst * ^utional programs not consistent 
with state planning, does not find support in the responses of the 
statewide governing and coordinating agencies to certain specific sit- 
uations Involving this issue. Specifically, only three of the agencies 
have found their choice of action on an institutional request for 



er|c 






approval of a graduate program constrained by a prior federal grant 
to the institution, and only one agency reports that an institutional 
facility grant had been made to an institution for a program not ap- 
proved by the state agency. While these responses are not Indicative 
of appreciable federal int '^erence with state plans by direct grants 
to institutions, the specific queries cover only two areas of possible 
interference. Somewhat more, but still not substantial, interference 
is suggested as a result of planning grants to institutions under the 
Public Health Services Act. No specific investigation was made of the 
effect of programs in the undergraduate or professional education areas 
or as to the effect of departmental or institutional development grants 
on state plans. 

The most serious objection made by some of the governors, and by 
state fiscal officers in several of the states where personal interviews 
were made, was to the commitment of future funding by the state inherent 
in many direct federal grants. These institutional commitments may re- 
late to matching state funds for specific projects or programs, or to 
obligations to maintain with state funds levels of fiscal support estab- 
lished with federal funds. This objection is also made by several of 
the coordinating agencies which have budget reviewing responsibilities. 

Institutional Preferences for State-Coordination or for 
Direct Institutional Negotiation in the 

Implementation of Existing State-Coordinated Federal Programs 

As previously noted a very large majority of both public and private 
college and university presidents are reasonably satisfied with both the 
state plans and the administration of the present state-coordinated 
federal programs. To gauge the reactions of the presidents to a choice 
between state coordination and direct implementation for these existing 
programs, two additional questions were posed. First, the presidents 
were asked for their choice between the concepts of state coordination 
arid direct institutional implementation solely from the viewpoint of the 
best Interests of their 'wn institutions. Then the presidents were asked 
whether they preferr'=*.d scate-coordination or whether they believed direct 
institutional implement. -ition to be equal or better than state-coordination, 
taking Into consideraiiv*. i not only the interests of their own institutions 
but also the Congress! yi purpose of each program, the Interests of their 
states, and the common .rr.ademic concerns of h;*gher education. The re- 
sponses t both questions are substantially the same 
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PRESIDENTS* VIEWS OF OWN INSTITUTIONS* INTERESTS BEING SERVED 
BY COORDINATED ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
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Table 26 (Continued) 
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Reactions of Public and Private Presidents Generally 

Tables 25 and 26 show the responses of the presidents to these two 
questions broken down as between the public and private sectors and by 
the type of coordination. As a group, the presidents of public institu- 
tions, both from the institutional viewpoint alone and on the broader 
basis, express a preference for state coordination of all four of the 
programs. On the basis solely of institutional interests, this majority 
support for state coordination of each of the four programs varies be- 
tween seventy and eigjity percent of those responding. On the basis of 
the broader Interests, the support for state coordination is slightly 
more for each of the programs. 

As a group, the presidents of private institutions are only some- 
what less emphatic in support of the principle of state coordination. 

On the basis of institutional Interest only, the support for state coor- 
dination varies from sixty to seventy percent of those responding; and 
on the broader question, the support for state coordination is about the 
same for the technical seinrices program and slightly more for the other 
three programs. 

Because considerably fewer Institutions are involved in the technical 
services program, the number of presidents expressing a preference re- 
garding the handling of this program was somewhat less than the number 
\dio responded for the other three programs. Of those who do express a 
preference, a somewhat larger majority favor state coordination for this 
program than for the others. This is probably evidence of the wide re- 
cognition of the different nature and purpose of the Stat^.t Technical Ser- 
vices Program, that its objective is to aid business and incinstry in the 
states by improving the transmission and communication of up-fo-date technical 
information, and to this end to make use of the expertise wbici' exists 
in our educational institutions • Because the program is not intended as 
a direct aid to education, it is regarded more as a state economi': devel- 
opment program than as an educational program. 



Reactions Based on Type of Coordination and Type of Institution 

The considerably greater degree of support for state coordination 
of the four federal progams by presidents in governing board states com- 
pared to the support for this concept by presidents in coordinating board 
states is consistent with similar findings reported in previous sections. 
The support of state coordination by private presidents in the governing 
board states is almost unanimous, but it should be noted that almost all 
of the presidents responding are from institutions which do not have 
doctoral programs. 



Further analysis of the responses of presidents in governing board 
and coordinating board states concerning the facilities program and the 
community service program based on whether the general state agency or 
a special agency or institution administers these programs provides so:Te 
interesting results. For the governing board states, substantial majori- 
ties of the public and the private presidents prefer state coordination 
of the facilities program and the community service program, both In the 
states where the governing board administers the program (three states 
for each program) and in the states where a separate agency or institution 
is the administering agency. In the coordinating board states, however, 
the responses of the presidents differ for the two programs. For the fa- 
cilities program, small majorities of both public and private presidents 
favor direct implementation where a separate agency administers the pro- 
gram, but a substantial majority of each group favors state coordination 
where the state coordinating agency administers the program. For the com- 
munity service program, however, substantial majorities of both groups pre- 
fer state coordination where separate agencies or institutions administer 
the program, but where the program is administered by the general coordi- 
nating agency only a bare majority of public presidents prefer state coor- 
dination and a majority of the private presidents prefer direct implemen- 
tation . 

This analysis shows a consistent pattern of general support for state 
coordination by both public and private presidents in governing board 
states but presidents in the coordinating board states apparently view the 
facilities program and the community service program differently. For the 
facilities program, state coordination receives greater support where the 
coordinating agency administers the program but for the community service 
program, state coordination gets more support where separate agencies or 
institutions have administrative responsibility. This difference may aeise 
from one or both of two factors: (1) the facilities program relates only 

to capital construction whereas the community service program concerns an 
operational program Involving faculty time and effort, and (2) the facili- 
ties program is administered solely by state agencies but the community 
service program is administered by academic institutions in a large number 
of states. 

Analysis of the responses based on the type of institution reveals 
substantial differences. A majority of the private presidents of doctoral- 
granting institutions favor direct implementation of £ill but the technical 
services program when their preference is based solely on institutional 
interests and of all but the community service program vdien broader con- 
siderations are involved. Although a substantial majority of the public 
presidents of doctoral-granting institutions prefer state coordination for 
each of the four programs, a larger percentage of this group favor direct 
implementation than do the public presidents of institutions without 
doctoral programs. 



The greater degree of support for direct implementation by presidents 
of institutions with doctoral programs, particularly by presidents of 
private institutions, is not surprising. Perhaps what is more surprising 
is the number of presidents of major graduate institutions from both the 
private as well as public sectors who favor state coordination for some 
or all of these existing programs. Generally, these graduate institu- 
tions will have had greater involvement with direct federal -aid programs, 
will have staffs and facilities with closer connections in the federal 
agencies, and will consider themselves to be more closely related to the 
regional or national academic community and, therefore, will be more in- 
clined to prefer national rather than state assessments of their pro- 
posals and requests. The president of one prestigeous university ex- 
pressed the feelings of many presidents of similar institutions when he 
said ”We are a national institution, competing on a national basis, and 
drawing our students from all sections of the country. We have much more 
in common with Washington than with this state. The fact that this in- 
stitution is located in [state] is incidental and has no relationship to 
our purpose or mission." Probably the reason for the acceptance of state 
coordination for these four programs by many presidents of graduate in- 
stitutions is the fact that these programs affect only undergraduate 
programs or other areas not integral to graduate teaching and research. 



Summary of Presidents* Keactions 

Quite substantial majorities of the public and private presidents 
as separate groups express support for state coordination of each of the 
four state-coordinated federal programs. Three different factors influ- 
ence the opinions of the presidents; the type of coordination, the type 
of organization administering the programs, and the type of institution 
(i.e. , with doctoral programs or with no doctoral programs). 

When the responses are analyzed on the basis of type of state 
coordination, the following observations and comparisons can be made: 



(1) There is a considerably greater degree of support for state 
coordination for each of the four programs among both public and private 
institution presidents in states with statewide governing boards and in 
states with no formal coordination than there is among either of these 
groups in coordinating board or state board of education states. The one 
exception is the almost xjnanimous support for state coordination for the 
fechnicfll services program by presidents from state board of education states. 

(2) There is almost unanimous support for state coordination for 
each of the programs by the private institution presidents in governing 
board states. Although the small number of respondents in this group 
reduces the significance of any conclusions which might otherwise be drawn 






from the results, the fact that almost all of the responses are from in- 
gtitutions without doctoral programs tends to show that this factor rather 
than the type of coordination accounts for the opinions expressed. 

(3) A majority of private institution presidents in state board of 
education states favor direct implementation of the facilities and under- 
graduate equipment programs but the sample is too small to be meaningful. 



Only in the two following Instances does the type of state organiza- 
tion administering the programs seem to have some influence: 

(1) A majority of both public and private presidents prefer direct 
implementation of the facilities program and the equipment program in co- 
cordlnatlng board states where separate agencies administer the programs. 

(2) A majority of the private presidents prefer direct Implementa- 
tion of the community service program in coordinating board states where 
the program is administered by the coordinating board. Here, as in the 
preceding paragraph, the small number of responses in each of the sub- 
groups makes questionable the significance of the results. 

On the basis of the nature of the institutions ( i.e ., whether or not 
they have doctoral programs) represented by the presidents responding, 
the following observations and conclusions can be made: 

(1) Although a substantial majority of the presidents from public, 
doctoral-granting institutions prefer state coordination for each of the 
four programs, more ( i.e . , a greater percentage) of this group favor direct 
implementation for each of the programs than do the presidents of public 
institutions without doctoral programs. 

(2) The responses of *:he presidents of private institutions without 
doctoral programs are not substantially different from the responses of 
presidents of similar Institutions in the public sector. 

(3) One significant difference, however, is the preference expressed 
by a majority of the presidents of private, doctoral-granting institutions 
for direct institutional implementation for all but the technical services 
program when their choice is based solely on institutional interests and 
for all but the community services program idien broader considerations are 
involved . 







Reactions to the Expansion of 
State-Coordinated Programs 



Opinions of the Governors 

In view of the favorable reactions of state governors, state agencies, 
and institutional presidents (except as noted in the previous section) to 
state coordination for the four existing programs under study, approval of 
an expansion of this concept both generally and to certain other specific 
programs might be expected. As should be anticipated, the governors over— 
whemingly support general expansion of state involvement in the planning 
and administration of federal programs for higher education. Of thirty- 
two governors responding to the question, "Do you favor extension of the 
concept of * state-coordination* of Federal aid to higher education to other 
programs?," twenty-one answer in the affirmative, ten say "yes, but only 
with adequate safeguards for the interest of private institutions," and 
only one governor responds negatively. 



Opinions of State Agencies Administering Title I, Higher 
Education Facilities Act 

State agencies responsible for the administration of the undergraduate 
facilities program were queried whether from the viewpoint of state plan- 
ning and coordination it would be desirable for Tf.tle II, the graduate 
facilities program, to be administered under a state plan by the state 
agency handling the undergraduate facilities program. Twenty-five of these 
agencies express the opinion that this would be desirable but fourteen be- 
lieve otherwise. Table 27 shows that the major dissent comes from the sep- 
arate agencies ( i.e. , agencies other than governing boards, coordinating 
agencies or state boards of education with general coordinating responsi- 
bility), with fourteen in favor of adding the graduate facilities program 
and eleven opposed. The three governing boards, the two state boards of 
education with coordinating responsibilities and a majority of the coor- 
dinating agencies that administer the undergraduate facilities program 
favor state coordination for the Title II program. These different re- 
actions relate to the different nature and functions of the two types 
of agencies. Most of the separate agencies were created solely as ad- 
ministrative agencies for the facilities program and their authority is 
limited to implementing that program acd the undergraduate equipment pro- 
gram, whereas, the general state coordinating agencies designated to ad- 
minister this program also have some responsibility for the general 
planning and coordination of higher education in these states. Conse- 
quently, as Indicated by several of the comments to this question, some 
of the general coordinating bodies see the administration of the gradu- 
ate facilities program as being consistent with their overall coordinating 
responsibilities, whereas, some of the separate agencies react negatively 
because they recognize that administration of the graduate facilities 







program would be quite different from the administration of the Title I 
program in which priorities are determined solely on the basis of objective 
criteria and would require subjective quality judgments which they do not 
feel qualified to make. 

The agencies administering the undergraduate facilities program 
were also asked if it would be desirable from the standpoint of state 
planning and coordination tor them to administer Title III, the facilities 
loans program. Twenty-four favor adding this responsibility and fourteen 
do not. Table 28 shows that the different types of agencies respond in 
about the same proportion as they do for Title II, although the answers 
of individual agencies may differ. Several of the agencies favoring 
state coordination for the loan program comment that it is closely re- 
lated to the Title I program and constitutes merely another source of 
funding for many of the same projects; consequently, they believe that 
coordination of the two programs by the same agency would be more effi- 
cient than is now the case. Additional comments relating both to Title 
II and to Title III will be found on page 32 in Chapter 2. 



Table 27 

AGENCIES’ VIEWS ON TITLE II, HLi.-A, ADMINISTRATION 
BY TITLE I, HEFA, AGENCY 

Question: From the viewpoint of state planning and coordination would 

it be desirable for Title II - Graduate Facilities, Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963, to be administered under a state plan by the 
same state ag icy which administers Title I - Undergraduate Facilities? 

Responses of 

Agencies Administering the Higher Education Facilities Act, 

Title I 



Type of 
Agency 


Yes 




other 


Number 

Answering 


Number 

Involved 


Governing Board 


3 


0 


0 


3 


3 


Coordinating Agency 


6 


3 


1 


10 


11 


State Board of Education^ 


2 


0 


0 


2. 


2 


Special Agency^ 


14 


n 


1 


26 


34 












Totals 


25 


14 


2 


41 


50 



^With general coordinating responsibilities 

^Includes specially created facilities agencies and other state 
agencies, including state boards of education which do not have general 
coordinating responsibilities . 
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Table 28 



AGENCIES' VIEWS ON CORRELATION OF ADMINISTRATION OF 
TITLE III - LOANS FOR CONSTRUCTIOI^ WITH TITLE I 

Question; From the viewpoint of state planning and coordination would it 
be desirable for Title III - Loans for Construction of Academic Facilities, 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, to be correlated with the admin- 
istration of Title I to permit the designated state agency to include 
loans as well as grants in its state plan, with authority to recommend 
priorities, either identical or different, for each of the two sources of 
funds? 



Responses of 

Agencies Administering the Higher Education Facilities Act 

Title I 



Type of 

Agency Yes 



Governing Board 2 
Coordinating Agency 4 
State Board of Education^ 2 
Special Agency^* 

Totals 24 



No 


Other 


Number 

Answering 


Number 

Involved 


0 


0 


2 


3 


4 


2 


10 


11 


0 


0 


2 


2 


10 


2 


28 


34 










14 


4 


42 


50 



^ith general coordinating responsibilities 

^Includes specially created facilities agencies and other state 
agencies, including state boards of education which do not have general 
coordinating responsibilities . 



Opinions of Statewide Governing and Coordinating Agencies 

The statewide governing and coordinating agencies were asked to 
express an opinion on the extension of state coordination to one specific 
program and on the extension generally to other programs. They also 
were asked to suggest the types of federal programs appropriate for 
state coordination and the types of federal programs which appropriately 
should be implemented solely and directly with individual Institutions. 

On the question of extending the concept of state coordination to Title 
II A, HEA, grants for improvement of library resources, nineteen of the 
statewide agencies express approval and five indicate disapproval. 

Three other agencies answered by comment, two of which are favorable to 
state coordination of this program and one expresses indifference. 

Four of the five agencies expressing disapproval are statewide governing 
boards. 
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In answer to the question whether there were other federal programs now 
implemented directly with the institutions which would enhance state planning 
and coordination of higher education if administered under a state plan by a 
state agency, ten of the agencies answer "yes," two say "no," and fifteen in- 
dicate that they are not prepared to express an opinion. Those answering in 
the affirmative were requested to list the program or programs which they 
thought should be coordinated and administered under a state plan. A coordi- 
nating agency and a state department of education state that all federal pro- 
grams should be handled this way. Specific programs listed by the other 
agencies are as follows: graduate facilities by five agencies, facility loans 

by two agencies, non— sponsored research by three agencies, developing insti- 
tutions program by three agencies , and library improvement grants by two agen- 
cies. One coordinating agency would include under state coordination "all 
programs designed to support new or upgraded training of specialized person- 
nel such as education professions, teachers of handicapped, libraries, etc. 
(not summer institutes or academic year institutes)." Another coordinating 
agency expresses the opinion that "more state administration of Federal pro- 
grams would strengthen the State-Federal partnership." 



In a further attempt to find some general principle for determining the 
types of federal programs which should be administered by state agencies 
under state plans and those which should be Implemented solely and directly 
with individual institutions, the statewide governing and coordinating 
agencies were asked to suggest the types of programs to be included in each 
category. Because of the importance of this issue to the structuring of 
future federal programs and to the evaluation of existing programs as they 
are periodically reviewed by federal, administrative agencies and the Congress, 
the answers of the twenty— two agencies responding, and the answers of one 

hundred and four presidents responding to a similar question, were analyzed 
with particular care. 

The replies are difficult to summarize or categorize. The responses of 
the twenty-two state agencies vary from the statement that all federal pro- 
grams should be administered by a state agency (from a governing board, a 
coordinating agency and a state department of education, and another from 
a coordinating agency to the same effect as regards all institutions whose 
functions, programs and resources are coordinated by the state agency) to 
the statement by a coordinating agency that "most programs should be left 
with the institutions and should be on a categorical or programmatic basis," 
and by another coordinating agency that only the undergraduate facilities 
and equipment programs should be mder state plans. Three coordinating agen- 
cies and a governing board take the position that all programs except re- 
search programs should be handled through state agencies. One coordinating 
agency would leave only research programs and graduate facilities programs 
solely with the institutions, whereas another would have all equipment and 
facilities grants and Institutional research grants administered by a state 
agency. 



jeveral of the other replies are ambiguous or are so worded as to make 
difficult the ascertainment of their intent, but five coordinating agencies 
attempt statements of general principle for determining the types of fed- 
eral programs which should be administered under state plans and those 
which should be handled directly by the institutions. Each of them is de- 
serving of special note. 

One coordinating agency makes the broad generalization that the 
state should administer "any program with statewide implications as con- 
trasted to purely local, or disciplinary or academic matters of concern to 
faculties." The responses of the other coordinating agencies imply a some- 
what different role for the state agencies. The view is most succinctly 
stated in the following reply; "[The] Board should have approval but not 
administration of most Federal programs to assure that institutions are 
operating within assigned functions and programs." (Italics added for 
emphasis). The other three responses envision both state-administered and 
institution-administered programs, but see a role for the state agency even 
for the latter type programs. One coordinating board states; "Small, in- 
dividual research grants should go directly to the institutions. Large 
research and facilities grants and certain instructional program grants 
should be cleared with the state coordinating agency before being approved 
by the federal agency." Another responded as follows; "State agency — 
when needs are being identified, or priorities required among institutions; 
institution — after need determination, to support activities within the 
established and/or assigned missions of the institution." Perhaps the 
clearest exposition of this viewpoint is contained in the following coor- 
dinating agency response; '^'Jhere federal objectives apply to all (or most) 
institutions in a state and affect higher education generally, programs 
should be handled through state agency. Where federal objectives pertain 
to individual faculty, or to specific institutions, direct relations are 
appropriate — ^with clearance with state agency concerned when institutional 
role or stature is involved." 

All four of these responses propose a role for the state coordinating 
agency which would give that agency authority to approve or disapprove in- 
stitutional participation in institution-oriented federal programs based 
on the appropriateness of that participation to the assigned role and scope 
of the particular institution. This authority is clearly within the scope 
of the governance of public institutions by statewide governing boards. 

In a few of the other states, state-supported institutions of higher edu- 
cation must now clear with the governor, coordinating agency, or other 
state agency or official all applications for federal grants, or all appli- 
cations above a prescribed amount. In most states, however, such a review 
procedure does not now exist. From the viewpoint of the state, this pro- 
cedure provides a means for acquiring advance knowledge of and, if neces- 
sary, protecting against future substantial commitments of state funds. 

From the viewpoint of the institutions, such a requirement is regarded, 
in many instances, as involving additional delay and red tape and, more 
importantly, as a further erosion of the autonomy of the institutions. 






It is obvious from these comments that a number of the state agencies 
are primarily concerned with the impact of federal programs on the public 
institutions for which they have some responsibility and are not particu- 
larly concerned with the involvement of the private institutions in these 
programs. They are not as much interested in having the responsibility 
for the administration of federal programs as they are in having the author- 
ity to screen the applications of the public institutions to determine 
future funding obligations or implications and the appropriateness of each 
application to the role or mission of the institution. From this viewpoint, 
the desired objectives could be achieved by a change in state procedure 
without changing the federal programs and without involving private insti- 
tutions in state administrative procedure. 



Opinions of Presidents 

The presidents were asked to express their opinions on converting 
the graduate facilities program and the academic facilities loan program 
to programs administered under state plans by the state agencies adminis- 
tering the undergraduate facilities program. As reported in a previous 
section, a substantial majority of these state facilities agencies, from 
the viewpoint of state planning and coordination, favor their assumption 
of the administration of these two programs. 

As a group, the presidents expressing a definite opinion oppose the 
administration of the graduate facilities program by the state facilities 
agencies seventy-two to fifty-five. But more revealing and more meaning- 
ful are the opinions of presidents of institutions with doctoral programs. 
Table 29 shows that although twenty-four of these presidents favor state 
coordination of graduate facilities programs, fifty-six are opposed. This 
opposition by institutions with doctoral programs exists for both public 
and private institutions and for all types of state coordination. Clearly 
those who would be affected most by a change to a state administered plan 
are predominantly against such a change . 

The comments of presidents opposed to state coordination of the grad- 
uate facilities program stress the following points: (1) graduate educa- 

tion is regional and national in nature and should be evaluated and sup- 
ported at the national level; (2) the highly specialized knowledge to 
evaluate graduate needs is less likely to exist at the state level than 
in Washington; (3) because of the in-state competition to expand graduate 
programs, outside judgments are needed to avoid political decisions; (4) 
the limited number of graduate institutions in many states makes state 
administration unnecessary; (5) the criteria for decisions on graduate 
facilities are, or should be, completely different from the purely ob- 
jective criteria applicable to undergraduate facilities; and (6) the more 
limited funds available under the Title II program as compared to the Title 
I program would be ineffectively utilized if allocated on a state basis. 







Table 29 



PRESIDENTS' VIEWS ON ADMINISTRATION OF TITLE II, HEFA 



Question: If Title I of the Higher Education Facilities Act is being 

effectively administered by the designated state agency in your state, 
would it be desirable for Title II of the Act, providing grants for 
graduate facilities, to be administered under a state plan by the same 

agency? 

Presidents' Responses 



Yes No 

Type of No Doctoral Doctoral No Doctoral Doctoral No 

Coordination Program Program Program Program Answer 



Voluntary 1 
Gov. Bd. 7 
Coord. Ag. 13 
St. Bd. of Ed. 2 
No Formal 8 



1 

9 

9 

3 

2 



0 

2 

10 

1 

3 



2 0 

11 0 

28 8 

7 1 

8 4 



Totals 



31 24 

(55) 



16 56 13 

(72) 



Type of 
Institution 



Public 

Private: 

Catholic 

Protestant 

Other 



17 22 



2 

9 

3 



1 

1 

0 



5 41 6 



2 

5 

4 



2 

1 

12 



3 

1 

3 



Total Private 14 



2 





7 



Totals 



31 24 

(55) 



16 56 13 

(72) 



Presidents giving "other" responses - 5. Total responding - 133 






The comments of presidents of graduate institutions who favor state 
coordination of the graduate facilities program include the following: 

(1) the present administration of Title II is of limited benefit to insti- 
tutions with emerging graduate programs; (2) many facility projects com- 
bine graduate and undergraduate functions and could be better coordinated 
by one agency; (3) state authorities are more familiar with the needs of 
the institutions; (4) a state agency can exercise restraint on the smaller 
institutions; and (5) the frequent meetings and extended negotiations re- 
quired can more conveniently be conducted at the state level. 

A justifiable criticism of the wording of the question was made by 
two presidents. The question reads: "If Title I of the Higher Education 

Facilities Act is being effectively and fairly administered by the desig- 
nated state agency in your state, would it be desirable for Title II of 
the Act, providing grants for graduate facilities, to be administered under 
a state plan by the same agency?" So worded, the question incorporates 
conditions which may or may not exist in a particular state. A president 
who does not consider that the Title I program is ''being effectively and 
fairly administered" would have difficulty in expressing his opinion re- 
garding Title II, HoT-ever, this faulty phrasing of the question is be- 
lieved not to invalidate the general negative reaction of the presidents 
who responded. 

The reactions of the presidents to the desirability for giving the 
state agency administering the undergraduate facilities program the re- 
sponsibility also for administering the facilities loans program differ 
substantially from their reaction to state coordination of the graduate 
facilities program. Table 29 summarizes and categorizes these responses. 

As a group, a small majority of the presidents favor state adminis- 
tration of the facilities loan program, but there are marked differences 
between the opinions of the public and private presidents and between the 
presidents of doctoral institutions and those who represent institutions 
without doctoral programs. Whereas fifty-six percent of the public presi- 
dents favor state coordination, the same percentage of the private presi- 
dents prefer the. present direct program. A comparison of the responses 
on the basis of the type of institution shows that seventy percent of the 
presidents of institutions without doctoral programs favor state coordina- 
tion of the loans programs but that sixty percent of the presidents of 
doctoral institutions believe that a change to state coordination would 
not be desirable. 

An analysis of the opinions of the private institutional presidents 
is interesting. Presidents of Catholic-related institutions are evenly 
divided, four and four, on the question; presidents of Protestant-related 
institutions favor state coordination by eleven to six; but presidents of 
independent, or ncn-church related, private Institutions are fourteen to 
four in opposition to bringing the facilities loans program under the 
administration of a state agency. 
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The substantial difference in opinion by private institutional presi- 
dents in these three categories is very likely based on the difference in 
the institutions responding. Eleven of the eighteen independent private 
institutions have doctoral programs whereas only two of the Protestant- 
related and two of the Catholic-related institutions have such programs. 
More of the independent private institutions responding are larger, more 
complex institutions; more of the church-related institutions responding 
are smaller, predominantly undergraduate institutions. Many of the smaller 
institutions^ with limited administrative staffs, have found the state 
agencies administering the facilities program to be of invaluable assis- 
tance is aiding with the planning and paper work incident to receiving 
federal grants. The importance and value of this assistance to the small 
institution was frequently referred to in the interviews and in comments 
on the questionnaire. Quite naturally, these smaller institutions antici- 
pate the same kind of help in making application for federal facilities 
loans and, therefore, look with favor upon the state facilities agency as- 
suming responsibility for the administration of the loans program. Because 
they have, in general, shared equitably in the imdergraduate facilities 
program, they have reason to believe that they would receive similar treat- 
ment in a state administered loan program, and, in addition, would have the 
benefit of the expertise and help of the agency staff. Conversely, the 
larger, more complex institutions need less help and have greater confi- 
dence in their ability to negotiate directly with the federal agencies to 
their own advantage. As a consequence, these institutions are more appre- 
hensive of the consequences which might result from coming under a state- 
administered program. 

These comments are also applicable to some extent to the division of 
opinions in the public sector, although difference in size may not be as 
important a factor. The convictions of many graduate institutions that 
judgments and decisions made in Washington are preferable to those made 
at the state level are shared by public as well as private institutions. 

Not only were the presidents asked for their reactions to the exten- 
sion of the concept of state coordination to the graduate facilities pro- 
gram and the facilities loans programs, but also their opinions on the 
conversion of other direct federal programs to state coordination were 
sought. Specifically, the presidents were asked it there were other 
federal programs (e.g. , Title II, HEA, College Library Assistance Program) 
which if administered by a state agency under a state plan would enhance 
both institutional interests and state planning and coordination. Twenty- 
seven presidents answer "yes," fifty-three say "no," and fifty-two indi- 
cate that they are not prepared to give a definite opinion. 

Table 31 analyzes the presidents’ answers by type of Institution. A 
comparison of the responses from the public sector with the responses 
from the private sector shows that only twenty-three percent of the public 
presidents and fifteen percent of the private presidents give answers 
favoring state coordination for any of the existing federal programs im- 
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Table 30 



PRESIDENTS' VIEWS ON ADMINISTRATIVE COORDINATION OF 
TITLE III, HEFA AND TITLE I, HEFA 



Question: Would it be desirable for Title III, Loans for Construction 

of Academic Facilities, Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, to be 
correlated with the administration of Title I to permit the state agency 
to administer applications for loans as well as grants, with authority 
to establish priorities, either identical or different, for each of the 
two sources of funds? 



Presidents' Responses 

Yes No 

Type of No Doctoral Doctoral No Doctoral Doctoral No 

Coordination Program Program Program Program Answer 



Voluntary 


1 


1 


0 


2 


0 


Gov« Bd« 


9 


9 


1 


6 


6 


Coord* Ag« 


14 


10 


9 


21 


13 


St. Bd. of Ed* 


2 


3 


1 


6 


2 


No Formal 


9 


3 


5 


6 


5 




“ 




— 


— 


— 


Totals 


35 

(61) 


26 


16 

(57) 


41 


26 



Type of 
Institution 


Public 


19 


23 


4 


29 


18 


Private: 


Catholic 


3 


1 


3 


1 


2 


Protestant 


10 


1 


5 


1 


1 


Other 


_3 


1 


_± 




5 


Total Private 




3 


U 


12 


8 


Totals 


35 

(61) 


26 


16 


41 

(57) 


26 


Presidents fiving "other" 


responses 2* 


Total responses - 


120* 
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plemented directly with the institutions. j percent of the public 

presidents and fifty-six percent of the private presidents do not favor 
the conversion of any of the direct programs. A quite substantial number 
of the presidents, forty-four percent for the public institutions and 
twenty-nine percent of the private, indicate that they are not prepared 
to give a definite opinion. Wlien the responses of only the doctoral- 
granting institutions are considered, only eighteen percent of the public 
^d six percent of the private presidents are favorable to <my change and 
the percentage of those who do not have a definite opinion increases to 
forty-nine and thirty-five percent. 

The considerably more negative reaction of the private presidents 
is not unexpected. It is an expression of the concern and apprehension 
felt by many in the private sector toward any move which, in their opinion, 
would tend to undermine the autonomy of the private institutions. Although 
a majority of the private presidents express approval of the existing 
state-coordinated programs, many of them see the conversion of existing in- 
stitution-oriented federal programs to state-administered status as bring- 
ing their institutions more closely within the sphere of influence of 
state government, with what they fear would be an inevitable encroachment 
upon their autonomy. Others, especially presidents of many of the smaller 
institutions, however, believe that their interests could be enhanced by 
the exertion of influence at the state level which is inconsequential in 
Washington. They also value the expertise and help which has been made 
available to them by state facilities agencies and they anticipate similar 
assistance in other programs. 

Consideration should be given to the probable meaning of the many 
"not prepared to say" answers. Any president opposed in principle to ^'in- 
verting institution-oriented programs to state-administered programs prob- 
ably would have given a definite "no" answer. Consequently, a reasonable 
conclusion might be that the fifty-two undecided presidents are not cate- 
gorically opposed to any change which would give the state a role in plan- 
ning or administering a federal program but prefer to relate their opinions 
only to specific proposed changes. If this is a re ^enable deduction, then 
the very substantial negative import of the responses is softened, parti- 
cularly for the public sector. In the private sector, however, even if all 
of the noncommittal responses are regarded as potential affirmative reac- 
tions, there still is a majority of the private presidents that does not 
see any mutual advantages to the state and to the institutions to be 
gained by changing any of the institution-oriented federal programs to 
state-coordinated programs. 

Table 31 also shows the responses of the presidents categorized by 
type of coordination. The following percentage distribution of rhe re- 
sponses gives a better comparison of the opinions expressed by each group 
of presidents: 



Table 32 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PRESIDENTS ON CONVERSION 
OF OTHER PROGRAMS TO STATE AGENCY ADMINISTRATION 

Conversion Conversion Not Prepared 
Acceptable Not Acceptable to Answer 



Governing Board States 


20% 


20% 


55%* 


Coordinating Board States 


27 


42 


27 


State Board of Education States 


0 


57 


43 


States Without Formal Coordination 


12 


42 


46 



*Figures may not total 100% because of rounding and presence of ’’other" 
responses . 



These figures point up the large percentage of presidents who are not 
prepared to express an opinion on the question as it was phrased in general 
terms. As previously mentioned, these answers can be interpreted as not 
being negative toward the conversion of any direct program to state coor- 
dination but rather as a desire to reserve judgment for specific proposals. 
To the extent that this is an accurate interpretation of these responses, 
only in the state board of education states is there a clear majority op- 
posed in principle to any conversion of direct federal programs to state 
coordination, and the presidents in governing board states are least nega- 
tive of all the groups toward conversion to state coordination. If con- 
sideration is given only to those answers expressing a definite opinion, 
the presidents in governing board states are more favorable toward state 
coordination than are the presidents in the other groups of states. 

Three possible reasons for this difference in reaction may have some 
validity. In several of the states with statewide governing boards, the 
number of institutions is quite small with fewer possibilities for insti- 
tutional frictions; the concept of governing board responsibility for all 
higher education or for all senior Institutions of higher education is 
older, with better determined relationships between the board and the in- 
stitutions and state government than the newer, less well defined concept 
of coordination of Independent Institutions or systems of institutions; 
and the institutions under the authority of a statewide board responsible 
only for higher education are more accustomed to administration at the 
state level and perhaps feel better protected by a board devoted solely 
to their interests. 



The presidents who indicated that there are institution-oriented 
federal programs which could be administered by state agencies i^der state 
plans and still serve both the reasonable interests of the institutions 
and state planning and coordination were asked to identify any progr^ or 
programs which could be so changed. Among the small number of presiaents 
listing such programs, three say that all federal prop^s should be so 
handled, ten list the library assistance program (probably because thio 
program was specifically named in the question as an example of an insti- 
tution-oriented program which might be made a state-coordinated program) , 
one says "some faculty research programs," one lists education television 
programs, and one would include "any Federal program in which there is ^ 
Lt^atic allocation to the states." This listing is entirely too small 
to be meaningful except to the extent that the lack of specific examples 
may indicate an inability of most of the presidents giving a general af- 
firmative response to specify any particular direct programs which they 
would favor converting to stat<^ coordination. 



One hundred and four presidents responded to the request to give 
examples of the tyoes of federal programs which should be implemented 
solely and directly with individual institutions without intervention of 
state agencies. Table 33 analyzes the responses of eighty-six cf the 
presidents. The answers of the other eighteen presidents either are too 
general in nature to categorize, ambiguous, or list a program not mentioned 
by any other president. Eight public institution presidents and eight pri- 
vate institution presidents, prefer all federal programs to be implemented 
directly with the institutions. An additional five, three public and two 
private institution presidents, prefer "nearly all" programs to be direct. 
Four of these presidents and ten of the sixteen desiring all programs 
to be direct are in states with coordinating agencies, and a substantial 
majority of the twenty-one represent doctoral— granting institutions. 

This concentration of opposition to any state coordination of federal 
programs in states with coordinating agencies is further evidence of the 
still unsettled role of the state coordinating agency in many states and 
the apprehension of many public instituion presidents toward the concept 
of state coordination of higher education by agencies inserted between the 
institutions and the established organizations of state government. A 
number of private institution presidents, aware of this uncertainty and 
apprehension in the public sector, are likewise apprehensive about any 
closer involvement of their institutions in the sphere of state-coordi- 
nated effor^.s. The predominance of presidents of doctoral -granting insti- 
tutions expressing this opinion is consistent with previous findings re- 
lated to this type of institution. 



At the other end of the spectrum of opinion, four private institu- 
tion presidents state that none of the federal programs should be imple- 
mented directly with the institutions. Three of the four are in states 
having coordinating agencies and all are from institutions without doc- 
toral programs. The latter fact is probably more significant than the 



m - \:^0 



type of coordination. All four are presidents of small, church-related 
institutions who, most likely, feel the need for outside expertise and 
help in applying for federal aid more than they fear a closer relationship 
with state agencies charged with the coordination of higher education. 

As Table 33 reveals, the area or function about which the presidents 
feel most protective of the right of direct access to the federal agencies 
in Washington is research. Thirty public institution presidents and thir- 
teen private institution presidents list research programs as an example of 
the type of federal programs which should be implemented directly between 
the institutions and Washington. Twenty-four of the thirty presidents of 
public institutions and seven of the thirteen private institution presi- 
dents represent universities with doctoral programs 

Although the refsponses listing NSF-NIH type programs, graduate and/or 
professional programs, and departmental or institutional development pro- 
grams as types of programs ’^jhxch should be implemented directly are con- 
siderably fewer in number than those listing research programs, taken to- 
gether they encompass an area of institutional activity closely related 
to research. Somewhat surprising is the small number of presidents (a 
total of five including only one private institution president) who men- 
tioned the graduate facilities program as one which should be implemented 
directly between the institutions and the federal agency. The possible 
reason for the small number lifting this program is that the presidents 
were asked to respond specifically to this issue in another part of the 
questionnaire. Their responses, which as a group show a two-to-one 
majority against converting the graduate facilities program to a state-co- 
ordinated program, were discussed previously. 

One other classification is worthy of special note. Four private 
institution presidents believe that all programs requiring qualitative 
judgments should be implemented directly between the institutions ane’ the 
federal agencies involved without the inter/ention of state agencies. This 
position reflects the viewpoint expressed in different contexts by a num- 
ber of private institution presidents and some public institution presi- 
dents that there is greater sophistication and expertise in educational 
matters to be found on the staffs of the federal agencies. For those with 
this conviction, it is natural to prefer qualitative judgments of faculty, 
research proposals, educational programs and institutions to be made in 
Washington rather than at the state level. 

Among the responses of the eighteen presidents whose replies are not 
included in Table 33, two from presidents of large private universities 
are of especial interest. One response is as follows: 

State plans are adaptable to under- 
graduate work. Facilities programs 
for research and training at the grad- 
uate level shouJ.d be awarded to the 
dynamic, vital institution. There are 
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certain Federal programs which should 
be regional in character and cut across 
state lines as well as future programs 
which take into account the urban lo- 
cation of institutions. In addition 
there are certain programs in which the 
concentration of effort and personnel 
are critical and are national in nature. 

These programs require a qualitative 
evaluation and should be supplemented 
at the federal level directly because 
they are significant to the development 
of human resources and research on a 
national level. 

This respondent attempts to distinguish between programs appropriate 
for state planning and implementation and programs which should be imple- 
mented directly vjith the institution on two principal bases. One basis is 
the distinction between undergraduate and graduate education; the other is 
the essential nature and purpose of the federal program. This respondent 
sees graduate programs as affected with the national interest and, there- 
fore, to be implemented on the national or at least regional level. He 
implies that all programs which have objectives whic-' are related merely to 
local considerations are appropriate for state planning and implementation, 
but he firmly asserts that programs which are involved with national con- 
cerns and goals should be implemented between individual institutions and 
the federal agencies. He believes that these programs require qualitative 
evaluations of the possible contributions of the institutions to the at- 
tainment of the program objectives that can appropriately be made only at 
the national level. 

The other response which is of special significance states: 

In general, all Federal programs in- 
volving higher education, graduate or 
undergraduate, should be administered 
directly by the Federal agency in- 
volved except for programs such as the 
undergraduate facilities program where 
the national need is broadly enough 
distributed that formula allocation by 
state is an appropriate funding mecha- 
nism, where there are objective cri- 
teria \diich will ensure the fulfullment 
of the national purpose and treat pub- 
lic and private institutions equitably, 
and where the funds arc additive and do 
not replace already existing direct Fed- 
eral support, but are not so small that 






funds allocation by state would dis- 
sipate them ineffectively. 

This response, unlike the other, does not make a categorical dis- 
tinction between undergraduate and graduate programs, but starts with the 
premise that all federal programs involving higher education, graduate or 
undergraduate, should be administered directly by the federal agency in- 
volved. Implementation by a state agency of any federal program for 
higher education is regarded as the ex.jeptivonal situation which is justi- 
fied only if the criteria prescribed are met. While at least one existing 
state-administered federal program, the undergraduate facilities program, 
is acceptable to this president, he would not favor any new state-adminis- 
tered program which would replace "already existing direct Federal support." 
This position would exclude state administration of any existing direct 
federal-aid program although it might otherwise meet all the other cri- 
teria vdiich he proposes. 

These other criteria establish some essential bases for state-administered 
federal programs: (1) a national need so widely distributed among the 

states as to make formula allocation by state an appropriate funding mecha- 
nism; (2) objective criteria which ensure the fulfullment of the national 
purpose of the programs and treat public and private institutions equitably; 
and (3) a total funding not so small that funds allocated by state would 
dissipate ineffectively the funds appropriated. 

The requirement of the existence of "objective criteria" as a basis 
for state-administered programs is consistent with the position of the 
president previously quoted wlio would reserve to the federal agencies pro- 
grams involving qualitative evaluations. In other respects, the two ap- 
proaches are quite differently stated, although in application to specific 
programs, the conclusions might well be similar. 



Summary of the Reactions to An Expansion of State-Coordinated Programs 

In seeking to determine the reaction of the different groups included 
in the study to an expansion of state coordination to other federal pro- 
grams, the state agencies administering the facilities program, the state- 
wide governing and coordinating agencies, and the presidents were queried 
regarding the conversion from direct implementation to state coordination 
of certain specific programs, and the latter two groups and the governors 
were asked for their opinions on the general question of converting direct 
programs to state-coordinated programs. 

A substantial majority of the state agencies responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the undergraduate facilities program believe that it would 
be desirable from the standpoint of state planning and coordination for 
them also to administer the graduate facilities program and the facilities 
loan program which are now implemented directly between Washington and the 
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institutions. Conversely, a majority of the presidents as a group, and a 
substantial majority of the presidents of doctoral granting Institutions, 
are opposed to such a change for the graduate facilities program. In re- 
gard to a change from direct to state implementation for the facilities 
loan program, a majority of the public institution presidents believe the 
change cj^ould be desirable but a majority of the presidents of private in- 
stitutions express the opposite opinion. Among both the public and pri- 
vate presidents, the major opposition 5.s from representatives of the more 
complex, doctoral-granting Institutions. 

On the general question of the extension of the concept of state co- 
ordination to other programs, thirty-one of thirty-two governors responding 
favor such action, although ten add the qualification, "but only with ade- 
quate safeguards for the Interest of private institutions." Among the 
governing and coordinating agencies and the presidents much uncertainty 
exists as to whether state planning and coordination would be enhanced by 
converting any of the programs now implemented directly with the institu- 
tions to state-coordinated programs. Of the twenty-seven state agencies 
answering, only two give a negative response but fifteen indicate that 
they are not prepared to express an opinion. Among the eighty presidents 
giving a definite answer, a two-to-one majority responds negatively, but 
fifty-two presidents indicate that they are not prepared to give an opin- 
ion. A substantially larger proportion of the private presidents than the 
public presidents express a definite opinion, and of those expressing a 
definite opinion the percentage of the private presidents expressing a 
negative reaction to the conversion of direct programs to state-coordinated 
progr<mis is approximately eighty percent compared to slightly less than 
sixty percent of the public presidents expressing that opinion. If the 
answers of those who say that they are not prepared to express an opinion 
are interpreted as an indication that they are not categorically opposed 
to any conversion of direct federal programs to a state-coordinated status, 
the otherwise predominant opposition to conversion of directly Implemented 
programs is largely negated, especially for the public presidents. 

The ten state agencies and the twenty-seven presidents who believe 
that state planning and coordination (and, in the opinion of the presidents, 
also the reasonable Interests of individual institutions) would enhanced 
by converting dlrectly-lmplementad programs to state-coordinated programs 
were asked to give examples of the programs or types of programs which 
they had in mind. Among the programs listed by the agencies were the fol- 
lowing; all federal programs, graduate facilities, facility loans, non- 
sponsored research, developing Institutions, and library improvements. 
Sixteen of the twenty-seven presidents give the following examples: all 

federal programs (by three presidents), library assistance (by ten presi- 
dents), some faculty research programs, educational television, and "any 
Federal program in which there is an automatic allocation to the states." 

The statewide agencies were asked to suggest the types of federal 
programs which should be administered by the state and those which should 
be Implemented directly with the institutions, and the presidents were 






asked to give examples of the types of federal programs which should be 
implemented solely and directly with the institutions. The responses of 
the agencies range from the opinion expressed by three agencies that all 
federal programs should be administered by a state agency to the opinion 
of one agency that "most programs should be left with the institutions." 
Five agencies attempted general statements of policy. Twenty-one presi- 
dents believe that either all or "nearly all" federal programs should be 
implemented directly, but, surprisingly, four private presidents express 
the opinion that none of the federal programs should be so implemented. 
The other presidents list most frequently as examples of programs which 
should be left with the institutions research programs, NSF-NIH type 
programs, departmental or institutional development programs, graduate 
and professional education programs, and student aid, with research pro- 
grams being listed much more frequently than any other example given. 
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Chapter 4 

PROPOSALS FOR NEW FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



Federal Support for State and Institutional Planning 

During the interviewing of governors, directors of statewide agencies 
and presidents prior to the finalization of the questionnaires, one area 
which was repeatedly mentioned was that of planning. The importance of 
the impact of federal planning funds made available to the states under 
the 1966 amendment to Title I, HEFA was stressed by members of each of 
the above groups. Although questions were raised about these funds going 
to state facilities agencies rather than to the statewide governing and 
coordinating agencies in states where separate state agencies administer 
the facilities programs, the concept of federal assistance for basic edu- 
cational planning was strongly supported. Consequently, questions were 
included in the questionnaires to the governors, statewide governing and 
coordineiting agencies, and presidents to determine their reactions to more 
general fe-’eral support of planning activities of both the state and the 
institutions . 



Reactions of Governing and Coordinating Agencies 

In recent years much has been said and written about the developing 
of state master plans for higher education, and the master plans in some 
states have drawn much attention both within the particular states and in 
the national educational community. However, of the thirty governing and 
coordinating agencies responding to a query about the existence of a state 
master plan for higher education in their states, fifteen indicate that a 
master plan has been developed and fifteen indicate that their states as 
yet do not have such a plan. 

According co these state agencies, comprehensive master plans exist 
in Arizona, California, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin, but had not been developed at the time of the survey in 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, 

Utah and Virginia. Florida and Massachusetts did not answer this question. 
The state agencies in nine of the fifteen states without master plans and 
in Florida and Massachusetts indicate that their states are developing 
master plans; but in five of the states not having such plans, the state 
agencies indicate that state master plans are not being developed. Two 
agencies which said their states had state master plans &lso indicated 
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that master plans were being developed. Apparently, this means that a 
restudy is underway. These responses as well as those discussed below 
are summarized in Table 34. 



Among the thirty state agencies responding, a majority of the state 
coordinating agencies indicate that their states do not yet have master 
plans; but the three state boards of education and a majority of the 
governing boards state that their states do have master plans. 

Eighteen of the state agencies indicate that their existing or de- 
veloping master plan includes private institutions while five say that it 
does not. If the question concerning the inclusion of private institutions 
had been more aptly worded, a better response might have been received. 
Instead of inquiring whether private institutions were "included** in the 
state plan, a better phrasing would have asked if the roles and future 
plans of private institutions were determined and considered in the 
structuring of the state plan. 

A l<»rge majority (nineteen of twenty-eight agencies responding) of 
the governing and coordinating agencies see a need for federal funds to 
inaugurate, complete or supplement their state master plans. Only seven 
are of the opinion that federal funds are not needed, and several of these 
agencies comment that the planning function is the obligation of their 
states. One governing board and one coordinating agency state that their 
states do not have a master plan and do not plan to develop one in the 
near future. 

The question of federal support in this area was broadened by inquir- 
ing if federal funds were needed to institute, complete or supplement 
general educational planning activities in higher education. Only a bare 
majority (four out of seven) of the governing boards responding are of 
the opinion that such a need exists, but all three of the state boards 
of education responding and more than two-thirds of the coordinating 
agencies answering believe that federal funds are needed. 

But is federal assistance for comprehensive state planning a desirable 
and appropriate area for federal assistance? Twenty-five of the twenty- 
eight agencies expressing an opinion do regard planning as an appropriate 
federal program, particularly in view of the already limited planning 
program under Title I, HEFA. 

The agencies, however, are quite divided as to who should receive 
the federal funds for planning in the event that more general federal 
support for this function is made available. Thirteen express the opinion 
that federal funds should be provided both to the state for overall plan- 
ning and to the institutions for institutional planning. Thirteen would 
want any such federal assistance to go only to the states and one govern- 
ing board would have the federal funds provided only to the institutions. 
Consistent with the different nature of statewide governing boards and 
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state coordinating agencies, a majority of the governing boards responding 
believe that federal planning funds should go only to the state while a 
majority of the coordinating agencies expressing an opinion would have 
such support go to both the state and to the institutions. 



Reactions of the Governors 

An even larger majority of the governors recognize a need for federal 
funds for general educational planning in their states than the majority 
of state governing and coordinating agencies having the same opinion. 
Thirty-one of the thirty-six governors responding affirm the need for 
federal assistance and one other states that such funds would accelerate 
state planning already underway. (See Table 35.) Twenty-one of the gov- 
ernors would favor federal assistance both to the state and to the insti- 
tutions but ten would want the federal funds to be made available only to 
the states. Four other governors favor a plan whereby the funds would go 
to the states but with a provision that a portion of such funds would then 
be made available to the institutions for institutional planning. Not one 
of the governors responding would favor a program in which all planning 
funds would go directly to the institutions, and only among the states 
with coordinating agencies is there a substantial majority in favor of 
either a division of federal funds between the state and its institution 
or a provision for institutional sharing of funds made available to the 
states . 

Because in the early interviewing of presidents a number had expressed 
a need for funds to Inaugurate institutional research and planning offices 
or to expand embryo operations of that kind, and had commented on the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining adequate funds for such activities either from state 
government for public institutions or from trustees of ^^rivate institutions, 
the governors were queried as to their reactions to a federal program for 
this purpose. The governors’ responses were somewhat surprising. Twenty- 
one of the thirty-two governors responding to a question as to the appro- 
priateness of a federal program to provide support for institutional re- 
search and planning offices express a favorable opinion. And this favor- 
able majority exists in states without any formal coordination of higher 
education as well as in each of the groups of states with statewide 
governing boards, with coordinating agencies, and with state board of edu- 
cation responsibility. 

A majority (seventeen of the twenty-nine responding) of the governors 
prefer such a federal program, if instituted, to be on a continuing basis. 
Most of the twelve who express a preference for a three- to five-year pro- 
gram are those who do not consider federal support for institutional re- 
search and planning offices to be an appropriate and worthwhile expendi- 
ture of federal funds. Should such a program be Implemented, however, 
twenty-nine of the governors would prefer that the federal funds allocated to 
the states be administered by state agencies under state plans establish- 
ing criteria for determing institutional needs and priorities. Only one 
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Table 35 
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governor would approve direct implementation of the program between the 
federal agency and the institution. 



Reactions of the Presidents 

Eighty percent of the presidents of private institutions and a slight- 
ly higher percentage of public institution presidents see a need for fed- 
eral fimds for general institutional planning. A few of the presidents 
expressing the opposite opinion comment that planning is primarily the 
obligation of the states and should be supported by the states. As re- 
vealed by Table 36, the opinions expressed are not substantially different 
when analyzed on the basis of the different types of coordination. 

In regard to how such a proposed program of federal assistance for 
educational planning should be implemented, slightly more than eighty per- 
cent both of the public and private presidents prefer that federal funds 
for planning should be made available both to the state and to the insti- 
tutions. The percentage of presidents expressing this preference is the 
same as the percentage of governors making this choice. Only two public 
institution presidents and two private institution presidents would pre- 
fer the proposed federal program to be implemented solely and directly 
with the institutions. 

Eighty-five percent of both the public and private institution presi- 
dents responding (compared to sixty-six percent of the governors) believe 
that federal grants to support institutional research and planning offices 
would be an appropriate and worthwhile expenditure of federal funds in aid 
of higher education. The comments of two large public institution presi- 
dents, however, that such a program "is not of high priority" may well 
represent the feelings of presidents of similar Institutions. In contrast 
to these comments are the expressions of great need for such federal as- 
sistance by presidents of small private and public Institutions with in- 
adequate administrative staffs. Approximately seventy-five percent of the 
presidents (compared to sixty percent of the governors) would prefer such 
a federal assistance program to be on a continuing basis rather than to 
be phased out over a three- to five-year period. However, only one hundred 
and fifteen presidents answered this query compared to one hundred and 
forty who responded to the initial question of federal support for general 
educational planning. 

In the event that Congress should initiate a federal program of annual 
grants to support institutional research and planning offices, the presi- 
dents were asked (as were the governors, as previously discussed) whether 
such a program should be implemented directly with the institutions or 
whether the program should provide state allotments to be administered by 
state agencies under approved state plans establishing criteria for deter- 
mining needs and priorities. The presidents' responses differ markedly 
from those of the governors. Whereas, only one governor expresses a 



preference for direct institutional implementation, almos“ sixty percent 
of the public institution presidents and two-thirds of the private insti- 
tution presidents express this preference. Surprisingly, the only group 
of presidents in which a majority favor implementation by state coordi- 
nation is the group representing public institutions in states without for- 
mal coordinating agencies. As Table 36 shows, nine of the fifteen presi- 
dents in this category express a preference for state-coordinated imple- 
mentation. Eight of the fifteen are presidents of institutions with doc- 
toral programs and these presidents are equally divided in their prefer- 
ences between the two methods of implementation. Five of the seven presi- 
dents of public institutions without doctoral programs prefer state coor- 
dination. In the other categories of public institution presidents, 
grouped by a type of coordination, there is no significant difference be- 
tween the preferences expressed by presidents of doctoral institutions and 
presidents of institutions without doctoral programs. 

Among the private institution presidents, the only category in which 
more than one president expresses a preference for state implementation 
is the group of presidents in states with coordinating agencies. Six of 
the twenty-two presidents in this group prefer state implementation. Of 
these six presidents, five represent private institutions without doctoral 
programs. Among the nine presidents giving "other" answers, four say that 
there should be both state and direct Implementation, two say that either 
method is acceptable, and one states that the choice "depends upon the 
political balance in a state." 

On the basis of the above analysis of the presidents* responses, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to draw any meaningful conclusion as to 
the factors motivating their ihoices of the method of implementation for 
the proposed program of federal aid for institutional research and plan- 
ning offices. Some support is present for the general proposition that 
more of the smaller institutions without doctoral programs tend to favor 
state coordinated implementation than do the larger, more complex insti- 
tutions with doctoral programs. Also, in states with coordinating agencies, 
the degree of satisfaction or lack of satisfaction with the past perfor- 
mance of the agency personnel undoubtedly influences the choice. Probably 
the strongest motivating force influencing the majority choice of direct 
implementation may well be the desire to retain as much institutional 
autonomy as possible, especially in regard to a proposed program to sup- 
port part of the institutional administrative organisation. 



Summary 

A preponderant majority of the statewide governing and coordinating 
agencies, of the governors and of the presidents see a need for federal 
assistance for educational planning and a sizeable majority of both the 
governors and the presidents believe that such a program should be on a 
continuing basis . Only in regard to the method of Implementation are 
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there differences of opinion among these three groups. The statewide 
agencies are evenly divided between having the federal funds go both to 
the states and to the institutions and having all federal assistance go 
to the states. A substantial majority of the governors and an even greater 
majority of the presidents favor the former choice. 

These responses are also germane to an assessment of the existing 
federal support for state planning under the 1966 amendment to the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, which provides funds solely to the state through 
the state agencies administering the undergraduate facilities program. 
Apparently, about half of the governing and coordinating agencies and a 
majority of the governors and the presidents would prefer an expanded fed- 
eral support program for planning under which funds would be made available 
both to the state and to the institutions. Moreover, based on the reactions 
of coordinating agencies to the dispersal of administrative responsibility 
for the state-coordinated federal programs discussed in the previous chap- 
ter, many of the coordinating agencies would prefer that funds for state 
planning be administered by them rather than by special state agencies. An 
apparently accurate assessment would be that despite the widely recognized 
value to the states of the federal grants for planning activities under 
the Facilities Act, there is considerable support for a separate and ex- 
panded program provided planning funds both to the states and to the insti- 
tutions and administered by the general statewide educational agency. 

A substantial majority of the governors and the presidents favor a 
special program of support for institutional research and planning offices, 
but the two groups differ sharply on the role of the state in the imple- 
mentation of such a program. All but one governor wotd/d have the federal 
funds -ome to the state for disbursement to the institutions under a state 
plan; -*ereas, a majority of the presidents would prefer direct implemen- 
tation between the federal agency and the institutions. 



A Federal Program of General Institutional Grants 
Need for Federal General Institutional Support 

The American Council on Education and other national educational or- 
ganizations have within the past two years suggested the need for a new 
federal program of support available to all institutions for general in- 
stitutional development in addition to the existing categorical and pro- 
grammatic federal programs. The statewide governing and coordinating 
agencies, the governors, and the presidents of both private and public in- 
stitutions support such a need. Of those responding to the questionnaires, 
one hundred and thirty-two of one hundred and forty-five presidents, twenty 
eight of thirty- four governors, and twenty-five of twenty -nine state agen- 
cies see the need for federal grants for general institutional support. 

(See Table 37.) 







Ttie overwhelming support of the presidents does not vary to any 
meaningful degree on the basis of either the type of institution or type 
of state coordination. Table 37 does, however, reveal that five of the 
eight governors of states with governing boards do not support a need for 
this t 3 T)e of federal program. A ninth governor from a state with this 
type of coordination, whose reply is not included in the table, states 
merely that he "would favor consolidation of present grants." Of the 
other twenty-six governors, only one, from a state with a coordinating 
agency, does not support the need for federal grants for general institu- 
tional development. Although the major opposition to such a program is 
among the governors from statewide governing board states, there is no 
evidence that their opposition is related to the type of coordinating 
agency. More likely it stems from other factors such as a small state 
population, few institutions, the political climate of the state, or the 
personal convictions of the individual governors. 

Among the state governing and coordinating agencies, only one of 
nineteen coordinating agencies, one of three state departments of educa- 
tion and two of seven statewide governing boards have a negative reaction 
to federal general institutional support grants. The one state department 
of education reacting negatively to such a program is in opposition to the 
favorable reaction of its governor, but one of the two governing boards 
expressing opposition is supported by the opinion of its governor. The 
governors of the other two states in which the state agencies express 
opposition did not respond to the questionnaire. 

Only three governors, and none of the state agencies, made significant 
comments to support or to explain their responses as to the need for a 
general institutional support program. One governor stressed the "great 
need" for such a program, another observed that it "would relieve the 
pressures on less productive state tax sources," and the third expressed 
the opinion that this general support "would encourage a more orderly 
development of the state institutions within their approved roles and would 
tend to offset the disbalance of institutional programs which sometimes 
results from institutional responses to the enticements of available cate- 
gorical federal funding." 

A number of presidents, however, did supplement their answers with 
comments of explanation or qualification. Three presidents, two from pub- 
lic institutions and one from a private university, gave the strongest en- 
dorsement to such a program. One public president says, "I believe firmly 
that the greatest single need in the field of Federal support for higher 
education today is the general institutional grant which wotild assist the 
institutions to do the things that they know need to be done without dissi- 
pating their own resources in an attempt to achieve support for specific 
mission-oriented programs of the various federal agencies, thus tending to 
skew significantly in many instances the programs at the local level." 
Another public president affirms that "this fprogramy would be a major 
breakthrough for the support for higher education and the wisest possible 
investment for the nation." A private president states that the program 
is the "only hope for private institutions." 
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Several presidents, public and private, added qualifications to their 
endorsement of a program of general institutional support. Representative 
of these opinions are the following comments: 

But not at the expense of present programs. 

Would oppose a formula approach which did 
not recognize institutional differences. 

Only if quality or ability to perform is 
measured by the criteria used. 

Would not want Federal government to as- 
sume major support for instruction or 
general operations. Support for students 
and capital outlay is good. 

But only on a formula based on need. It 
should not result in the rich getting 
richer and the poor getting poorer. It 
should not pour into the one hundred 
largest universities. 

The program must require a minimum level 
of state support. 

Tlie following comments of two of the five private Institution presi- 
dents who oppose the program express their concerns and perhaps those of 
other presidents of similar institutions: 

Private institutions would cease to be in- 
dependent. It would be an irretrievable 
step to a breakdown in the distinction 
between public and private institutions. 

It would adversely affect support by alumni 
and others. 

We feel that such a prograia would bring the 
end of significant private contributions to 
private higher education. 

Apparently those concerns are not shared, or are not shared to the same 
extent, by the forty- five private institution presidents who support this 
type of program. 



Implementation of a Federal General Institutional Support Program 

.Although there is substantial unanimity among the statewide agencies, 
the governors and the presidents regarding the need for federal grants for 
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general institutional support, the choice of a method for implementing 
such a program creates a considerable divergence of opinion between the 
state agencies and the governors on the one hand and the presidents on 
the other. Thirty-four of thirty-six governors and twenty-three of twenty- 
eight statewide governing and coordinating agencies prefer such a program 
to be implemented through state agencies under approved state plans. A 
substantial majority of the presidents, however, would prefer the pro- 
gram to be implemented directly between the federal agency and the in- 
dividual institutions. Seventy percent of the one hundred and forty-two 
presidents responding to this question prefer direct implementation. As 
shown in Table 37, a slightly smaller percentage of the public institu- 
tion presidents and a slightly higher percentage of the private institu- 
tion presidents express this preference. 

When the presidents' responses are categorized by type of state coor- 
dination of higher education, two interesting results are revealed. Among 
the presidents of public institutions, a greater percentage of the presi- 
dents in states without any formal coordinating body favor state coordi- 
nation for a general institutional support program than is the case 
among presidents from states with any of the four types of coordination. 
Among the private institution presidents, a greater percentage of the 
presidents in states with statewide governing boards favor state coordi- 
nation of such a program than do the presidents in any of the other cate- 
gories based on type of state coordination. One may reasonably question 
whether these differences would hold in a larger sampling of the various 
groups . 

Five of the presidents do not indicate a choice between state coor- 
dination and direct implementation. Three of the five say that either 
method is acceptable, that the criteria for institutional allocations are 
what is of primary importance", «id that the criteria selected might well 
determine the choice as to i-i'" rotation. Two presidents believe that 
both methods should be usee ' :;gesting that such grants shotild be 
made directly by a federal thirty or forty major universities 

and that the states shoulr ^ * federal ftmds for this purpose to the 

othcir institutions. 

Neither of the two . ’■•vxs who express a preference for direct im- 
plementation with individuci institutions comment on the reasons for their 
preference. Both are governors of states with a quite limited number of 
institutions and one did not support the need for such a program. The 
comments of sixteen of the governors who prefer state coordination for the 
proposed program stress that the state can best determine the educational 
needs of the state, that institutional development must be compatible with 
state planning for higher education, that the state is in the best position 
to ensure an equitable distribution and maximum benefits, and that coor- 
dination of such funds would be essential to sound state budget management. 
The following comment of one governor is an example of the general feeling: 
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Table 37 



OPINIONS ON FEDERAL GRANTS FOR GENERAL 
INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Question: The American Council on Education and other national educational 
organizations have recently suggested the need for a new federal program of 
support available to all institutions for general institutional development. 

a. Do you support the need for such federal grants for general insti- 
tutional development? 



Responses of 



Type of 



Presidents 



Presidents 



State 



Governing and 
Coordinating 



Coordination 


Public 


Private 


Governor 


Agencies 






Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 




Yes 


No 


Voluntary 


3 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Governing Board 


26 


2 


9 


1 


3 


5 


5 


2 


Coordinating Ag. 


37 


4 


21 


3 


16 


1 


18 


1 


State Bd. of Ed. 


8 


0 


4 


0 


3 


0 


2 


1 


No Formal 


13 


1 


__9 


1 


_6 


0 


_0 


0 


Totals 


87 


8 


45 


5 


28 


6 


25 


4 


Total Presidents 


Yes 


132 


No 


13 














Table 37 (Continued) 



b. If such a grant program were to be approved by Congress, would you 
prefer the program to be implemented directly with the individual insti- 
tutions, or through the state coordinating agencies under approved state 
plans, or other? 



Responses of 



Type of 
Coordination 


Presidents 

Public 


Presidents 

Private 


State 

Governor 


Governing and 
Cooruinating 
Agencies 




Direct State 


Direct 


State 


Direct 


State 


Direct State 


Voluntary 


3 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Governing Board 


20 


6 


5 


4 


1 


8 


2 


6 


Coordinating Ag. 


29 


11 


17 


4 


0 


17 


2 


16 


State Bd. of Ed. 


5 


2 


4 


0 


0 


3 


1 


1 


No Formal 


_2 






__2 


1 


A 


0 


JL 


Totals 


64 


27 


35 


11 


2 


34 


5 


23 


Total Presidents 


Direct 




State 


38, 


Other 


5. 







The need for general institutional develop- 
ment varies among the states. Each state 
should be able to use whatever federal 
funds are provided to initiate a basic sup- 
port program for institutional development 
that takes into account its own needs which 
may be different from those of another 
state. If the federal government were to 
deal directly with individual institutions 
or with a number of different agencies in 
a state, there would be competition among 
the institutions and agencies for federal 
support. Such competition would not neces- 
sarily take into account the institutional 
priorities that the State feels are con- 
sistent with its own overall planning and 
orderly development. Furthermore, the de- 
velopment of competitive application by dif- 
ferent institutions and agencies is itself a 
costly diq)lication of effort. Also, the 
criteria used by the federal government in 
determining what programs it would support 
may not be compatible with criteria used by 
the state in its support of higher educa- 
tion and therefore the use of federal funds 
and state funds could work at cross pur- 
poses . 

Another governor, who did not support the need for this type of pro 
gram expresoes his concern as follows: 

If [these grants7 must be utilized, they 
should follow a carefully drawn State plan 
and [he] kept to a minimum lest they fed- 
eralize fstate'sj educational institutions. 

A different position is expressed by another governor who says: 

I am making a distinction here between 
’’developmental" and ’’planning’’ grants . 

There is much merit in having a coordi- 
nating council or agency administer a pro- 
gram for comprehensive educational plan- 
ning in the state. It is at this level 
where a coordinating body can be most ef- 
fective. The initiative for institutional 
development, however, is best vested with 
the institutions to permit each institution 
to develop its own character. This degree 
of autonomy must remain with the Instltu- 



tion to counter any tendency towards an 
amorphous educational system. In this 
respect) developmental grants ought to be 
administered by the institution with 
widest possible discretion. 

This governor, however, then adds that "this initiative can be left 
with a coordinating cotmcil or agency," and indicates on the questionnaire 
his preference for state coordinated implementation. 

Among the thirty-eight presidents expressing a preference for state 
implementation, the comment most unqualified in support of this position 
states: 

The needs of education within the state 
would be better served if coordinated by 
a central state agency. Institutional 
needs in some cases may be better served 
by direct grants to institutions, however, 
educational programs within the state are 
state problems and should not be adminis- 
tered by individual institutions. 

Many of the presidents favorable to state coordinated implementation 
add qualifications in their comments. Several presidents stress the ne- 
cessity for federal guidelines, or federal review of state plans, to 
"prevent political- type administration," to "eliminate politics at the 
state level in allocation of funds," or to require "a minimum level of 
support" by the state. One president favorable to state coordination 

cautions : 



State administration of federal programs 
is entirely dependent upon the personnel 
staffing the coordinating office and the 
willingness of the institution to share in 
meaningful cooperative arrangements. State 
Administration can create serious conflicts 
between institutions or can contribute to 
valuable inter-action. The extremes are 
numerous . 

A number of the presidents of public institutions who favor direct 
implementation with the institutions express a fear that state adminis- 
tration of the program "would create or increase state bureaucracy, that 
if this authority were to be given to the state’s coordinating agency, it 
**would tend to create a superboard,** and that these federal grants would be 
used in lieu of state appropriations." Several private institution presi- 
dents express their concern that under state coordination of the program 
"criteria established at the state level would favor the public sector of 
education" or that "private institutions would be swallowed up or left out. 
One president of a large private university expresses his conviction that: 







Direct implementation of such a program 
between the federal government and recip- 
ient institutions is, at least insofar 
as private education is involved, essen- 
tial if such institutions are to maintain 
the national or regional character of their 
student bodies. 

The president of a similar institution states his position quite succinctly 
when he says "this institution is nationally oriented — ^not state oriented." 

A number of presidents, public and private, question the expertise 
and understanding of the personnel in the state agencies to make the de- 
cisions inherent in administering a grant program of this nature. One 
president expressed this viei^q)oint in these terms: 

The larger, complex universities are, in 
fact, so complex with their own problems 
of specialization, coordination and de- 
velopment that it is Impossible for an of- 
fice in a state agency to plan effectively 
and adequately for these institutions . 

Another major state university president supports direct implementation 
but for quite a different reason. He says that since the program "would 
be on a formula basis, there is no need for another administrative layer." 
A still different assessment is made by the president who defines the role 
of the state to exclude authority over an institutional development pro- 
gram: 

The state’s participation should be lim- 
ited to the coordinating function. Insti- 
tutions should be free to develop and 
maximize individual capabilities. 

Summary 

The fact that more than ninety percent of the college and university 
presidents and more than eighty percent of the state governors and state 
governing and coordinating agencies endorse the need for a federal program 
of grants for general institutional support and development, emphasizes 
the high priority of such a program. The sharp division of opinion between 
a substantial majority of presidents who prefer direct implementation and 
the preponderant majority of governors and state agencies who prefer state 
coordination as the method for implementing the program will require frank- 
ness and understanding by all parties to negotiate an acceptable solution. 
As suggested by several presidents, the development of appropriate and 
equitable criteria for the allocation of the funds which may be appropri- 
ated by Congress for the program may largely determine the problem of im- 
plementation. The American Council on Education and the national educa- 







tional associations are. currently studying possible formulas which might 
be used as a basis for allocation of federal funds under a general sup- 
port program. 



A Federal Tax Remission Program for Education 

Several governors and some members of Congress have suggested or ad- 
vocated programs designed to return to the states some portion of the 
federal income tax collections. To ascertain reactions to such a program 
dedicated to the support of education in the several statesj, governors, 
statewide governing and coordinating agenv.les for higher education, and 
presidents were queried on questions pertinent to such a program. The 
following sections summarize and discuss the reactions of these three groups 
to the specific questions posed. A tabulation of the responses is given in 
Table 38. 



General Support for a Tax Remission Program for Education 

A majority of the statewide governing and coordinating agencies and 
a substantial majority of the governors responding to the questionnaires 
favor the general proposition of a tax remission program for education, 
but the college and university presidents, as a group, are quite divided 
in their opinion of such a program. 

Among the twenty-nine statewide agencies, fifteen favor a program of 
this typve, eleven do not, and three give a qualified answer. One of the 
latter three respondents would support the program only if it were limited 
to public institutions, another only if the legislation "clearly mandated 
the funds for educational use only," an.d the third reserved opinion "until 
implications of the plan can be assessed." Although the coordinating 
agencies favor the proposal by about a two-to-one majority, and two of the 
three state boards of education responding have the same opinion, four of 
the seven governing boards are opposed. 

Among the thirty-four governors responding, twenty-one favor the pro- 
posed program, eleven oppose it and two give other responses. One of the 
latter two governors says that he favors a "Federal aid program based on 
need of the states," and the other indicates that "the issue of revenue 
sharing requires further study in evalua*’ing [Its] total effects." The 
major support for the proposal comes fro^ the governors of states with co- 
ordinating agencies. Two of the three governors of states with state board 
of education authority for higher education oppose the idea; the governors 
of states with no formal coordinating or governing body are equally divided; 
and only a bare majority of governors in states with governing boards favor 
the Proposal. 

Three of the governors (two from states with coordinating agencies 
and one from a state without a formal coordinating body) who indicate sup- 



port for a tax remission program add the qualification that it not be lim- 
ited to support of education. One governor favors the general concept but 
states that "some plans are unacceptable," while another adds the follow- 
ing qualification: 

I favor such a program if it is understood 
that the state will receive aid based on 
its own college-going population and the 
number of non-state residents it educates. 

A governor who opposes the tax remission concept states that "this would 
encourage further encroachment on the taxing powers of the states." The 
opinion that "tax remission programs (those currently proposed) discrimi- 
nate against fhis statej" is given as the basis for another negative re- 
sponse. 

Of the one hundred and thirty-seven presidents responding to the 
question as to their opinion of a tax remission program for education, 
fifty-four favor such a program, sixty-six oppose it, and seventeen give 
other responses. These seventeen "other" responses break down as follows: 
four "don't know"; one says "no comment"; five are "doubtful"; two say 
that their answer would depend upon the "specifics" or "nature" of the pro- 
posal; three indicate that they would support the program "only if in addi- 
tion to state investment," "only if all institutions are included," and 
"only if there were provisions leading toward enhancement of a national pur- 
pose"; and two support tax remissio i for all state programs, "not just edu- 
cation . " 

An analysis of the presidents’ responses in Table 38 reveals greater 
opposition to a tax remission program among presidents of private institu- 
tions than among public institution presidents. In the latter group, 
forty-one favor the program, thirty-eight oppose it, and eight give other 
answers. By comparison, among private institution presidents only thirteen 
are favorable, twenty-eight are opposed, and nine express other opinions. 
Greatest opposition to the proposed program comes from both public and pri- 
vate institution presidents in states with coordinating agencies (a 
majority of the public presidents and a substantial majority of the pri- 
vate presidents). This general reaction is in sharp contrast to the 
opinions of the governors and statewide agencies in states with this type 
of coordination. As previously noted, these groups are the source of the 
greatest support for a tax remission program. 

The comments of a number of the presidents reveal the concerns which 
motivate their replies. Interestingly, almost all of the comments are 
from presidents who oppose the proposed program. One comment succinctly 
identifies the "two problems" with which all of the comments are concerned, 
i.e. , "(1) equalization between the states aud (2) private education." 

The problem of equalization is most frequently mentioned. Both a public 
institution president and a private institution president say that federal 
support of this nature should not be used for private Institutions. -The 
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latter then expresses support for a tax credit program. One president 
states simply that he does not "believe in the feasibility of a broad- 
based tax remission plan," and another states his preference for a general 
institutional grant program. 

Three somewhat different comments are deserving of quotations 

A president of a large, Midwestern university: 

Tax remission here is interpreted as a 
return to the specific state of a portion 
of tax paid by that state to the Federal 
Government, Unless apportioned centrally 
and from the point of view of the National 
good, the wealthy states would be develop- 
ing ever superior educational institutions 
while the poorer ones would relatively be 
condemned to just the opposite. A guaran- 
tee against such lh adverse and unhappy 
, ..development is not included in the refer- 
ence to "tax remission"; therefore, the 
"no" answer, 

A president of a Southern public university: 

We are inclined to believe that a program 
of tax remission, like an Institutional 
grant program administered by a state agen- 
cy, would result in the withdrawal of com- 
parable sums of state tax monies from in- 
stitutions of higher education. We are in 
need of more support for higher education 
in [his state] not of generally the same 
support from a different tax source, 

A president of a large private university in the Northeast; 

For the purpose of this question we are 
treating "tax remission" as equivalent to 
tax sharing and as Including not only plans 
following the Heller-Pechman proposal (per 
capita reveniie sharing with no strings at- 
tached, and over and above categorical fed- 
eral grants) but also variations such as 
those embodied in such bills as HR 4070 
(Godell) HR 5450 (Laird), S. 482 (Javits), 

HR 1166 (Reuss), and S. 673 (Tydings) . 

We do not favor a program of tax remission, 
at least at this time, for the following 
reasons: 
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1. The effect of such a program could 
vary q>iite widely dependiu'r on the specific 
program adopted and is therefore impossible 
to evaluate in the abstract. For example, 
the foregoing bills are only a limited 
sampling but vary widely in terms of the 
extent to which Federal control would be 
exercised over the disbursement of the 
funds, the state’s latitude in determining 
the uses to which the funds could be put 
even within specified fields such as edu- 
cation, the extent to which the: Federal 
funds are conditioned on an acceptable state 
tax effort, whether or not state or local 
governmental reforms are required, whether 
taxable income or revenue should be the 
base, and the extent to which the Federal 
funds are equalized to favor states with 
low per capita income or large urban popu- 
lations. Without knowing the specifics of 
such a program it is impossible to evaluate 
its effect on higher as opposed to elemen- 
tary and secondary education, or on private 
as opposed to public higher education. 

2. Presumably an important goal of such a 
plan is to strengthen the role of the states 
as catalysts in cooperative planning and 
action involving local, state, and federal 
levels by providing more flexibility and 
discretion in the use of Federal funds . We 
feel that at this point a tax remission pro- 
gram is premature and that the same goal 
can be better achieved by the following 
steps: 



a. Hoving to end the confusion, dupli- 
cation, and lack of coordination in the 
Federal grant system by consolidating 
the numerous categorical grant programs 
into roughly one-fourth the number of 
categorical programs, and continuing to 
award these to the states, to local gov- 
ernments, or to private organizations. 

b. In addition to the foregoing, pro- 
viding for a lesser number of block- 
grants to be made directly to the states 
in functional areas of which elementary - 
secondary education could be one. 







c. Strengthening efforts to involve states 
in policy planning for Federal assistance 
programs, evaluating legislation before it 
starts through the Congress, and developing 
program implementation; and finding better 
means of providing Federal funds in a man- 
ner compatible with state budgeting and 
fiscal procedures. 

After the foregoing steps have been taken, we 
could better evaluate the capacity of the 
states to respond to greater flexibility in the 
use of Federal funds; the success of the states 
in improving planning and coordination and 
solving the problems of fragmented local juris- 
dictions, regions, commission, etc.; the effect 
of which the reapportionment of state legis- 
latures is likely to have on the manner in which 
the states internally distribute federal funds; 
and whether the states can increase their tax 
effort and revenues by such other means as, for 
example, a tax credit plan under which tax- 
payers would deduct a portion of their state 
income tax payments from their federal tax obli- 
gation . 

3. We oppose such a program insofar as it would 
apply to all levels of education including 
higher education. 

Support provided by or via the state, whether 
by tax remission or unrestricted block grants, 
would present disadvantages for private insti- 
tutions wishing to maintain the national or 
regional character of their student bodies 
since not every state legislature or other body 
can be expected to willingly provide support 
to out-of-state students. In addition, private 
institutions must retain freedom to protect 
their standards by refusing to admit more stu- 
dents, and by maintaining faculty salaries and 
student-faculty ratios at appropriate levels 
not necessarily comparable to those at pub- 
lic institutions. This freedom is likely to 
be subjected to pressure proportionate to in- 
stitutional dependence on state funds. 

In addition, a tax remission plan which in- 
cluded private education would interfere with 
development of a Federal program for insti- 







Table 38 



OPINIONS ON TAX REMISSION TO STATES FOR 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPORT 



Question; A number of Governors, and some members of Congress, have advo- 
cated a program of tax remission from the Federal government to the states. 
One suggestion is that such a tax remission program be dedicated to the 
support of all levels of education in the several states, 

a. Do you, in general, favor such a program of tax remission to support 
the educational activities of the state? 



Type of 
Coordination 


Presidents 

Public 


Presidents 

Private 


Governors 


Governing and 
Coord, Agencies 




Yes 


! No 


0 th, 


. Yes 


No 


0 th, 


Yes 




0 th, 


Yes 




0th. 


Voluntary 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 








Governing Bd, 


13 


7 


2 


2 


4 


1 


5 


A 


0 


2 


4 


1 


Coordinating Ag, 


16 


19 


5 


4 


18 


4 


12 


2 


2 


11 


6 


2 


State Bd, of Ed, 


4 


3 


0 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


0 


2 


1 


0 


No Formal 


7 


8 


1 


5 


3 


2 


3 


3 


0 


— 


- 


- 


Total 


41 


38 


8 


13 


28 


9 


21 


11 


2 


15 


11 


O 


Total Presidents 




87 

Yes 


54, 


No 6 ^ 


50 

, Other 


11 - 


34 

- 137 




29 





b. Would you favor such a program if it were in lieu of all other types 
of federal grants to education? 



Voluntary 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


- 


- 


- 


Governing Bd, 


4 


18 


0 


1 


6 


0 


6 


3 


0 


2 


5 


C 


Coordinating Ag, 


3 


36 


0 


0 


24 


2 


5 


4 


4 


7 


12 


0 


State Bd, of Ed, 


2 


5 


0 


2 


4 


0 


1 


2 


0 


3 


0 


0 


No Formal 


_1 


M 


2 


2 


_6 


0 


_3 


_3, 


0 


■ 






Total 


10 


74 


2 


5 


41 


2 


15 


12 


4 


12 


17 


0 






86 






48 






31 






29 





15 , 



Total Presidents 



Yes 



No 



115, Other 4 



134 



Table 38 (Continued) 



d. Would a tax remission program in support of education in the 
several states encourage and abei state planning and coordinating activites 
in the field of higher education? 



Type of 
Coordination 



Presidents 

Public 



President. 

Private 



Governors 



Governing and 
Coord. Agencies 



^ 0th. Yes No 0th. Yes No 0th. Yes ^ ^h^ 



Voluntary 0 0 0 00 
Governing Bd. 12 2 5 4 2 
Coordinating Ag. 15 12 4 6 6 
State Bd. of Ed. 2 41 2 1 
No Formal 10 1 3 51 



0 

0 

5 

3 

1 



Total 



39 19 13 17 10 



0 

4 

14 

1 

_2 

21 



0 

1 

1 

1 

3 



71 36 30 

Total Presidents Yes No 29, Other 22 — 10" 



0 

2 

0 

0 

1 



2 

10 

2 



14 



2 1 
3 4 

0 1 



25 



e. Would a tax remission program for educational purposes materially 
affect the autonomy of non-public institutions? 



Type of 
Coor din at ion 



Presidents 

Public 



Presidents 

Private 



Governing and 

Governor s Coord. Agenc5.es 

Yes No 0th. Yes No ^ Qth. Yes No ^ OthT 



Voluntary 0 0 0 0 1 0 

Governing Bd. 6 3 10 1 11 

Coordinating Ag. 17 5 7 2 16 1 

State Bd. of Ed. 1 2 4 0 3 0 

No Formal 5 3 5 2 2 2 



0 

5 

5 

1 

4 



0 

0 

1 

1 

0 



0 

2 

0 

0 

2 



0 0 0 

2 3 0 

3 12 0 
2 0 0 
2 2 0 



2 

5 

0 



2 0 0 
2 12 0 
2 10 



29 13 26 5 23 4 15 2 

73 44 



9 17 0 



6 13 0 



Total __ __ 

73 44 ^30 26 

Total Presidents Yes No 17, Tendency, but ^ Other 7 _ — 117 

*This would be the tendency, but an appropriate, carefully drawn state 
plan would minimize such effect . uj.j.y arawn state 







Table 38 (Continued) 



f. Does your state constitution pose serious problems to the inclusion 
of private institutions, especially church-related colleges and universities, 
under a plan of state support based on a tax remission program by the 
federal government? 



Type of Presidents Presidents 

Coordination Public Private Governors State Agencies 

Yes No * 0th. Yes No * 0th. Yes No * 0th. Yes No * 0th. 



Voluntary 0 

Governing Bd. 7 
Coordinating Ag. 18 
State Bd. of Ed. 2 
No Formal _6^ 

Total 33 12 29 3 25 6 13 3 14 3 7 5 18 1 5 2 

77 47 29 26 

Total Presidents Yes 58, No 18, Don’t know 42, Other 6 ^ — 124 

*JL d:7n * t know 



1 

2 



0 0 
3 9 

2 13 0 

2 4 0 

5 3 0 



0 

1 

18 

3 

3 



0 0 0 
2 4 0 

2 5 

1 0 
1 4 



1 

2 

0 



0 

4 

5 
1 
4 



0 0 0 
0 2 2 
2 2 
1 1 
0 2 



3 

0 

0 



5 0 0 0 

12 0 5 1 

1 10 1 






tutional support such as that discussed 
above under question 20 . 

Tax Remission to the States in Lieu of Other Federal Aid to Education 

A majority of the statewide governing and coordinating agencies join 
an overwhelming majority of the presidents in opposition to the suggestion 
that a tax remission program should be substituted for all other federal 
aid programs as the sole source of federal support for education. A ma- 
jority of the governors who have formed a definite opinion, however, would 
favor such a consoil 5.dation of federal aid. 

The twenty-nine state agencies responding oppose the idea of complete 
consolidation of federal aid by a seventeen to twelve majority, with a 
majority of both the governing boards and the coordinating agencies in 
opposition but with all three state boards of education expressing a favor- 
able reaction. (See Table 38 for tabulation of responses.) Among the one 
hundred and thirty-four presidents responding, one hundred and fifteen op- 
pose and only fifteen favor a tax remission program in lieu of all other 
federal aid. Four presidents are mdecided* Fifteen of the thirty gover- 
nors expressing an opinion are favorable to the idea, twelve express op- 
position, and four indicate either that further study is required or that 
their position would depend upon the scope and limitations of the tax re- 
mission program. 

Although none of the fifteen governors favoring a tax remission pro- 
gram in lieu of all other federal support connnented on their specific 
answers to this question, their motivation is not difficult to surmise. 
These governors probably see a tax remission program as the source of 
materially greater state revenues with decisions as to expenditure of these 
increased funds primarily a matter of state determination of needs and 
priorities. Institutional presidents, public as well as private, are con- 
cerned about this very possibility. They fear the increased power and con- 
trol of the state as the sole governmental funding agency and the loss of 
institutional flexibility which multi-agency funding provides. The com- 
ments of one statewide agency and one governor that there are many national 
concerns and purposes directly related to education which can be imple- 
mented only by categorical programs undoubtedly reflect the opinion of most 
of those (governors, presidents and agencies) who oppose an all-inclusive 
federal tax remission program. 



Federal Programs in Addition to a Tax Remission P-^ogram 

Those governors, statewide agencies and presidents who do not favor 
a tax remission program in lieu of all other federal programs were asked 
to indicate the types of federal programs which Congress should support 
in the event a tax remission program should be enacted. 



Nine of the twelve governors ejipressing this opinion responded as 
follows : 

1. Research, loans, and student a5d, 

2. NSF, NIH cmd other highly specialized grants 
given in the interests of increasing the nation’s 
capabilities in the sciences and health. 

3. Programs to elicit needed change from a national 
point of view. 

4. Research grants to individual investigation; work 
study programs and NDEA loans . 

5. Should not affect the types of federal programs 
supported by Congress. 

6. Higher education facilities and student loans. 

7. Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, Higher 
Education Act of 1965; Appalachia Act of 1965. 

8. NSF scholarship and fellowship aids; NIH programs 
of general and project support. 

9. Many research programs, NSF type programs, pro- 
grams to support the sciences, medicine and 
agriculture, health programs generally, space- 
related programs, and programs to meet national 
needs . 

Nine of the seventeen statewide agencies taking this position gave 
the following answers: 

1. Researdi grants; instructional grants relevent 
to national needs; student support prograias. 

2. Research. 

3. No change from present. 

4. NSF, NIH, direct support of research. 

5. Buildings and facilities programs. 

6. Programs of high national priority. 

7. Educational planning; facilities; assistance 
to students. 
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8. Scholarships; Facilities Act 

9. Research; special programs of national 
concern. 

Seventy-three of the one hmdred and fifteen presidents who oppose 
a tax remission program in lieu of ail other federal programs listed the 
types of federal programs which in their opinion should be separately 
supported. These responses are listed in the Appendix and are summarized 
below: 



Programs Most Frequently Listed 
by Presidents 



(Does not include all programs listed) 



Program 



Frequency 



Research (variously categorized) 

Facilities 

All existing programs 
Land Grant programs 

GraJvate, or graduate and professional 
Student aid (variously defined) 

Programs to accomplish national objectives 
Develop5.ng institution 
International program 

All which apply to private institutions 



36 

12 

11 

8 

7 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 



In each of these three listings there is quite apparently a primary 
emphasis on the need for continued categorical or programmatic support in 
the areas of research and facilities, and a somewhat lesser recognition of 
the need to provide support for students and to meet specific national ob- 
jectives. No substantial divergence of opinion exists between the three 

groups . 



A Tax Remission Program as an Encouragement to State Planning 
And Coordination of Higher Education 

The general feeling of governors, statewide governing and coordinating 
agencies, and presidents is that a tax remission program which would pro- 
vide substantial funds to the states for educational purposes would be an 
encouragement to state planning and coordination of higher education in 
the several states. Fourteen of the state governing and coordinating 
agencies, the group most directly affected, take thi;:;* position, but five 
do not believe that this would be the effect and another six are doubtful 
or undecided. Of the latter group, two say that they do not know what 
this effect would be, two do not believe that the program would "necessarily 







have this effect, one says that the result "depends upon where control is," 
and another that such encouragement would "not automatically" result, "but 
if it doesn’t, states are forfeiting a major obligation." 

Twenty-one of the thirty governors expressing an opinion believe that 
a tax remission program would encourage state planning and coordination, 
six do notj and three give other responses. One of these three governors 
states that "any such program should have such planning as a prerequisite"; 
another believes that state planning and coordination would not be encour- 
aged "unless the state and federal administrative requirements focused in 
that direction"; and the third says that he doesn’t know. 

Only one hundred and seven of the presidents responded to this ques- 
tion, and of this number fifty-six believe that state planning and coordi- 
nation would be encouraged, twenty-nine do not, and twenty-two give other 
answers. Thirteen of this latter group of presidents indicate their un- 
certainty by responses such as "not necessarily," "probably," " probably 
not," "it couJ.d," and "I don’t know." Others in this group believe that 
the effect on state planning and coordination would depend "on the specif- 
ics of the legislation" or "upon the climate of cooperation in each state," 
or that such activities would be encouraged only if "required" or "left 
out of politics." One president cautioned that the program "would probably 
abet state planning but would not guarantee its quality or effectiveness," 
and in the opinion of another it "would create greater state bureaucracy." 

Three of the public institution presidents who express the opinion 
that state planning and coordination would be encouraged reveal their 
negative attitude toward these state activities by commenting that such 
encouragement would perhaps be to the "detriment of individual institu- 
tions," that "it fthe programi could retard meaningful planning," and that 
such encouragement is "what is wrong with the program." 



Effect of a Tax Remission Program on the Autonomy of Non-Public 
Institutions 

A troublesome but important question pertinent to the consideration 
of any program involving the inclusion of private colleges and universities 
in state planning, development and coordination of higher education is the 
possible impact on the autonomy of these institutions. As private institu- 
tions become more and more dependent on government support — federal or 
state — the preservation of their individual autonomy is a very real con- 
cern to all who value the pluralistic system of education in this country. 
To assess the possible effect on private institutions of a tax remission 
program to the states, the governors, statewide governing and coordinating 
agencies, and presidents were asked whether such a program would materially 
affect the autonomy of these institutions. 

A substantial majority of each of these groups believe either that 
such a program would have a material effect on the autonomy of private 



institutions, or that it would have this tendency but that this effect 
could be minimized by an appropriate, carefully drawn state plan. Four 
of the governors express the former opinion and seventeen the latter. 

Nine governors feel that the program would not materially affect the auton- 
omy of the private institutions. Among the twenty-six statewide agencies 
answering this question, seven believe that there would be a material ef- 
fect, thirteen see this as a tendency which could be minimized by an ap- 
propriate state plan, and six do not believe that the private institutions 
would be materially affected. 

The governor of a state with a strong coordinating agency comments 
that "it is possible to have central state coordination of higher education 
and still allow a very high degree of institutional (public and private) 
autonomy." Another governor, from a state with state board of education 
responsibility for higher education, indicates that a tax remission pro- 
gram would not materially affect the autonomy of private institutions 
"assuming other Federal education aids were still provided non-public in- 
stitutions.” A governor of a state with an advisory coordinating agency 
compares the impact of a tax remission program on institutional autonomy 
with the present categorical federal aid programs as follows: 

In my opinion, tax remission would not 
materially affect the autonomy of non- 
public institutions in the several states. 

It is possible that a state plan could be 
drawn that would affect the autonomy of 
any institutions. I believe, however, 
that the piece-meal grants from the fed- 
eral government are more likely to affect 
the autonomy of Institutions which adapt 
to the requirements of the federal grant 
than would be the case if federal tax re- 
mission were provided which could then be 
administered on a broad base at the state 
level . 

The presidents, especially the private institution presidents, see 
a greater danger to the autonomy of the private institutions than do the 
other two groups. Of the presidents responding, forty percent of the pub- 
lic institution presidents and a small majority of the private institution 
presidents believe that the autonomy of the private institutions would be 
materially affected. In addition, about a third of the private presidents 
and a slightly higher proportion of the public presidents believe that 
this would be the tendency but that an appropriate, carefully drawn state 
plan would minimize this effect. Less th#^n twenty percent of the public 
presidents and fewer than ten percent of the private presidents (four in 
mmiber) believe that a tax remission program involving the private insti- 
tutions would have no impact on the autonomy of tihese institutions . Seven 
presidents, five public and two private, give other responses which indi- 
cate their uncertainty as to the effect of such a program. 
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Among the private institution presidents, a much higher proportion 
of the presidents from states with coordinating agencies and states with 
state board of education responsibility for higher education predict a 
material impact on the autonomy of private institutions than do presi- 
dents from states with other forms of coordination. Only in these t\70 
categories does the number of private presidents predicting a material im- 
pact exceed the number who believe either that there would not be a 
material effect or that such an effect could be minimized. Among the pub- 
lic institution presidents, only in the group from states with coordinating 
agencies is there a majority of presidents who believe that a tax remis- 
sion program would materially affect the autonomy of private institutions . 
The reactions of the presidents, private and public, from states with co- 
ordinating agencies is yet another reflection of the still uncertain posi- 
tion of many coordinating agencies in the structure of higher education 
governance and the ambivalence of the presidents* attitudes toward these 
agencies. A pertinent question would be whether a larger sample of presi- 
dents* opinions, especially in the private sector, would produce results 
materially different from those obtained in the study. 

Clearly, a much larger proportion of the presidents, especially the 
presidents of private institutions, than of the governors and state agen- 
cies is apprehensive concerning the possible impact of a program of tax 
remission to the states on the autonomy of the private institutions. This 
concern of the private institution presidents is certainly not surprising, 
but what is surprising is the number of these presidents who believe that 
the impact on institutional autonomy would be only a tendency which could 
be minimized by an appropriate state plan. Could it be that the financial 
straits of many of the private institutions are so great that the possibil- 
ity for substantial, increased support through such a program outweighs 
their concern about receiving this aid from the state? A.re mapy of the 
private institution presidents realistically recon-ilsd to increased state 
involvement? Or are they convinced that the development of a state plan 
which would provide funds (allocated by the federa*. government to the 
state) to the private institutions on an equitable -basis and without con- 
trols or superrd-sion which would seriously impair their individuality or 
autonomy is both feasible from the political viewpoint and realistic from 
the academic standpoint? 



State Constitutional Provisions Affecting the Inclusion of 
Private Institutions in a Tax Remission Program 

Although the effect of a state constitutional provision on the use 
of tax funds remitted to the states fer aid to private institutions is a 
legal question on which the governors, directors of statewide agencies and 
presidents may not have the special expertise, these three groups were 
-leverthless queried as to whether their state consitutions pose serious 
problems to the incltision of private institutions, especially church-re- 
lated colleges and universities, under a plan of state support based on 
a tax remission program by federal government . 
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Of those responding to this question, a large majority of the state 
agencies, half of the governors, and a plurality of the presidents are of 
the opinion that their state constitutions do pose serious problems in re- 
gard to private institutions sharing under such a program. (See Table 
38.) A small number in each group have the opposite opinion, a few ex- 
press their uncertainty and a larger number say that they do not know 
whether or not there is a problem. 

Several of the governors, two presidents and a state agency comment 
that the method used in channeling the federal funds to the institutions 
would determine whether a state consltutional question would be Involved. 
One governor states that "if funds were classified as federal funds to be 
distributed by the state, there would be no problem" but "if these funds 
were allocated to the state treasury, a problem could exist on distribu- 
tion to church-related colleges and universities.” Another governor says 
that his state constitution "prohibits use of state funds, but would not 
prohibit channeling of Federal funds through /the7 state for distribution 
to private institutions." A somewhat broader statement of the alter- 
native Is contained in the governor’s comment which states: 

The question of whether there would be 
serious constitutional problems in the ad- 
ministration of these funds would depend 
upon goals, objectives and purposes as de- 
clared by Congress for which the monies are 
to be used and administered. The exact 
question would be whether Congress retains 
through some Federal Administrative agency 
supervisory control over the purposes for 
which the money may be used or whether it 
is to be co-mingled with State funds in the 
State Treasury, to be used for lawful pur- 
poses as defined in the State Constitution 
and statutes. If the money goes Into the 
general State Treasury to be used by the 
State for State purposes, as defined by 
its Constitution and statutes, the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the use 
of these funds for private institutions 
could be raised. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965, Title 
IVB, Guaranteed Loan Program, due to State 
Constitutional limitations. Is adminlctered 
by a non-profit corporation In the State 
formed for the specific purpose of the ad- 
ministration of this program. 

A few respondents expressed a preference for a "tax credit" program 
Instead of a tax remission program to the states. One governor expresses 



his opinio’i as follows: 



If the tax remissioi was remitted directly 
to individual state taxpayers so they could 
exercise choice in attending educational 
institutions, I do not foresee great prob- 
lems. However, if the remission discussed 
here is a type of "block grant" received 
by the state treasury, serious problems 
may be raised. 

A Midwestern governor suggests a possible partial solution which 
might still leave unresolved the problem of the church-related institu 
tions : 



We pr'^bably could expend state funds through 
contractual arrangements with private insti- 
tutions for educational services. We al- 
ready provide extensive scholarship and grant 
programs to students who may attend either 
public or private institutions. The consti- 
tution forbids aid to church related insti- 
tutions only. 

The comments of institutional presidents on this question vary from 
the statement of one public institution president that he does not be- 
lieve in state support of church-related institutions and of another that 
"tax support should not be used for private schools" to the statement of 
a private institution president that he "favorfsi federal effort on this 
fprogrami as a means of getting [the] state consitution changed." One 
public institution president states that "support for private institutions 
should be separately provided" and another suggests that "perhaps the 
only way for the federal government to significantly assist the private 
institutions would be as a form of scholarship grant given to the indi vid- 
ua!! who chose to attend such institutions in lieu of other federal sup- 
port coming to the public institutions." An alternative solution sug- 
gested by a private institution president is an "income tax credit program 
balanced with an expanded scholarship program." Several presidents, pub- 
lic and private, expressed their preference for a general institutional 
grant program rather than a tax remission program. 

These comments which show the diverse views of some members of the 
public and private sectors are neither new or unique but merely reflect 
some of the positions which have been expounded in connection with various 
proposals for federal or state assistance to private institutions. The 
necessity for Increased support for private institutions is almost uni- 
versally recognized but the appropriate means or methods for providing 
this aid are concerns on which there is great divergence of opinion. This 
wide diversity is clearly revealed in the analysis of responses in this 
and the previous section. 
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Among the three groups queried — governors, state governing and coor- 
dinating agencies, and presidents — there is considerably less unanimity of 
support for a federal tax remission program to the states for education 
than was expressed for a general institutional grant program. This is 
particularly true among the presidents and especially among the presidents 
of private institutions. Only the governors give majority support (fif- 
teen of the twenty-seven expressing a definite opinion) to a tax remission 
program if it were in lieu of all other types of federal grants to edu- 
cation. A majority of the state agencies and an overwhelming majority of 
the presidents are opposed to such a substitution. In the event of Con- 
gressional enactment of a tax remission program for education the types of 
programs most frequently listed by the presidents as those which should 
continue to be separately supported included research, facilities, "all 
existing programs," Land Grant, graduate and professional, and student aid. 
The state agencies and the governors not only list research, facilities 
and student aid, but also give greater proportional recognition to the 
necessity for continuing support for programs involving national interests. 

Although a majority of all three groups believe that a tax remission 
program would encourage state planning and coordination of higher educa- 
tion, some of the presidents, both public and private, are critical or 
apprehensive of such a result. 

Two questions were directed to the impact of a tax remission program 
as it would relate to the private sector of higher education. A majority 
of the presidents of private institutions believe that the program would 
materially affect the autonomy of private institutions, and most of the 
other private presidents believe that this would be the tendency but that 
a carefully drawn state plan would minimize this effect. The latter view 
is held by half of the statewide governing and coordinating agencies and 
by a majority of the governors. A substantial majority of those in each 
of the groups who have a definite opinion believe that their state con- 
stitutions pose a serious problem to the inclusion of private institutions, 
especially church-related institutions, under a tax remission program. 
Several of the governors suggest that these state constitutional problems 
could be avoided by channeling funds directly from a federal agency to the 
institutions, but under state plans which would determine the allocations 
to be made. »Jhile such a plan might be a possible solution to the con- 
stitutional problems involved, the question as to the extent to \diich the 
private institutions would come under the influence and control of the 
state agencies responsible for determining the institutional needs and 
priorities within the state plans would remain. 







Chapter 5 



SUI ’’.Y AND CONaUSIONS 



During recent years the federal government has become increasingly- 
involved in programs designed to improve the health, education and general 
welfare of its citizens. Many of these programs are. in areas previously 
considered to be the primary obligations of state and local governments or 
in areas in which the broader responsibilities of the federal government 
overlap the local obligations of states and communities. 

As these federal programs have increased in number, scope and size, 
an increasing number of state governors and members of state legislatures 
have voiced demands for a greater involvement of state government in their 
planning and implementation. The arguments are made that since the states 
have either primary or joint responsibility in the areas covered by these 
programs and in many of the programs are required to provide matching funds, 
they should have a participating role in their implementation; that with- 
out coordination of federal and state efforts the total impact of parallel 
programs may not be as great or that discordant efforts which may thwart 
the attainment of basic mutual goals may result; and that, without a state 
voice in determining policies and priorities, imique local needs and con- 
ditions may be overlooked or different objectives pursued. 

Higher education is one of the areas for which this demand for a federal- 
state partnership in federal assistance programs has been made. In the field 
of higher education, the states have primary repponsibility for providing edu- 
cational opportunities for an increasing majority of the college-age popula- 
tion. On the other hand, the federal government has become increasingly aware 
that improvement of the education of its citizens is essential to the general 
national interest and that the attainment of national objectives related 
to the improvement of the health and welfare of its people, to the scien 
tific and industrial de .lopment of the nation, and to the national de- 
fense depend to a substantial degree upon tapping the existing resources 
of our educational institutions and improving and expanding the institu- 
tions which provide t'n resources. 



To mp'it these responsibilities and objec ives, both the states and 
the federal r li-^mment have increased manyfold their investments in higher 
education. The Swutes have expanded the size and scope of existing In- 
stitutions and have created new institutions to meet the needs of rapidly 
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funded Institutional projects for the improvement of teaching, for improve- 
ment of library resources and for other educational innovations, and pro- 
vided grants and lov-interest loans for capital improvements. The states 
have provided the general operating funds for their institutions vhereas 
federal support has been basically categorical and programmatic. 

Prior to 1963, all of these federal programs were implemented direct- 
ly between federal agencies and individual institutions. The sta>ss, 
which provided the basic budgetary support for their state institutions, 
had little voice in the allocation of federal funds to their institutions, 
but they were faced with the demands of the institutions for matching 
state funds required by many of the federal programs or for state funds 
to maintain support levels achieved with federal funds. In 1963, with the 
passage of the Higher Education Facilities Act, Congress for the first 
time provided a role for the states in the administration and implementa- 
tion of a federal program in aid of higher education. In Title I, pro- 
viding grants for undergraduate facilities, funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress are allocated to the states to be administered by a state agency 
under a state plan. Although the Act prescribes general criteria for the 
state plan, the states are left some flexibility within the general frame- 
work to adapt the state plan to state needs or priorities. In 1965, in 
the Higher Education Act, Congress provided a similar role for the states 
in Title I, Community Services and Continuing Education, and Title VI A, 
Undergraduate Equipment. A similar provision was incorporated in the 
State Technical Services Act of 1965. In these recent acts. Congress has, 
to some extent, met the demands of the states for some voice and partici- 
pation in the federal programs in aid of education. 

The purpose of this study is to assess the impact of these various 
federal programs in aid of higher education on the function of the states 
in planning and coordinating and the development of higher education in 
their states, and to examine the implications of this assessment for fu- 
ture federal programs. It has attempted to answer such questions as the 
following: What has been the effect of the federal programs implemented 

directly with the institutions and of the state-coordinated federal pro- 
grams on the state planning and coordinating function in higher educa 
tlon? Have the great number of direct, categorical-type programs made 
substantially more difficult the state’s efforts toward an orderly de- 
velopment of its institutions to provide reasonably for the educational 
needs of thi‘ state? What should be the future direction of federal pro- 
grams regarding the role of the state? Should the state be given a part 
in the administration and implementation of all existing and new federal 
programs; or are there acceptable criteria which can reasonably determine 
those programs which should be Implemented solely between the federal agen- 
cies and the institutions and those which should be administered through 
state agencies? What effect do the state-coordinated federal programs 
have on the private institutions and \diat would be the effect on these 
institutions of an extension of state coordination to other federal pro- 
grams? 



The approach of this study to these and other related questions has 
been to obtain and analyze information and opinions from those most di- 
rectly affected: governors, statewide governing and coordinating agencies, 

special state agencies or general academic institutions administering fed- 
eral programs, and presidents of senior institutions of higher education- 

In assessing ttie impact of directly-implemented and state-coordinated 
federal programs on state planning and coordination of higher education, 
consideration of two distinct factors is essential. First, the nature of 
the state planning and coordinating organization is important because the 
extent of the effect of the federal programs may depend, at least to some 
extent, upon the role and authority of that organization. At the time of 
the survey, thirteen states had statewide governing boards responsible for 
all, or all senior, institutions, twenty-one states had coordinating agen- 
cies, with varying degrees of authority, interposed between institutional 
or system governing boards and state government; one state had a form of 
limited voluntary coordination; four states had state boards of education 
with some responsibility for state instituions of higher education; and 
eleven states had no formal statewide organxzation for the governance or 
coordination of higher education. The information and opinions obtained 
in this survey are analyzed on the basis of the type of coordination, if 
any, existing in the states from which the responses originate and on the 
basis of the type of state organization ( i.e. , governing or coordinating 
agency, special state agency, or academic institution) administering the 
federal programs. 

The second factor to be considered is the general interests of the 
institutions in state planning and coordination of higher education as 
that function may be affected by the state-coordinated federal programs. 
Because the institutions are the instrumentalities through which educa- 
tional opportunities are offered, the reactions of the institutions as 
expressed by their presidents are pertinent to the assessment of programs 
which directly or indirectly affect their educational role or institutional 
autonomy. This study gives considerable attention to the opinions 
of the presidents and analyzes their reactions on the basis of the type or 
nature of their instituions. The responses of presidents of private (non- 
state supported) institutions are compared with the opinions expressed by 
public institution presidents, and where meaningful, a further comparison 
is of responses from doctoral-granting institutions and those from 

institutions without doctoral programs . 



The Effect on State Planning and Coordination of Federal 
Programs Inq)lemGnted Directly With Institutions 

A majority of the governors do not regard the direct federal pro- 
grams as a source of substantial problems for the states* coordinating 
activities. This is also the opinion of a majority of the state boards 
of education and most of the governing boards, but a majority of the co- 
ordinating boards believe that to some extent the direct federal programs 



have made state planning and coordination of higher education more diffi- 
cult . 

Those governors and state agencies taking the position that the di- 
rect federal programs have caused difficulties in state planning and coor- 
dination emphasize three problem areas: (1) the existence of substantial 

funds in the hands of the instituions for which they are not directly ac- 
countable to state government; (2) institutional initiation of programs 
which commit the state to provide matching funds or to maintain with state 
funds Increased support levels established by federal funds; and (3) fed- 
eral support of institutional programs or facilities which may not be con- 
sistent with state planning. 

The fact that a majority of the governors, state boards of education 
and governing boards do not regard the direct federal programs as a sub- 
stantial detriment to state coordination does not, of course, meet the 
issues raised by those who hold the opposite opinion. Neither does the 
fact that responsible state officials in a number of states believe that 
the direct federal programs have made coordination of higher education 
substantially more difficult necessarily lead to the conclusion that di- 
rect access by educational institutions to federal agencies for supporting 
grants should be eliminated or curtailed, particularly in view of what 
these types of grants have meant to the institutions, their faculties and 
their students. 



The Effect of State— Coordinated Federal Programs 

Impact on the State Organizational Structure for Higher Education 

Effect on Organization and Function of Statewide Governing and 
Coordinating Agencies 

Except in a few states, the state-coordinated programs in higher edu- 
cation have had little effect on changes in the orgaiiization and authority 
of state governing and coordinating agencies, and there is little evidence 
that they have influenced to any appreciable extent the establishment of 
the new coordinating agencies created since 1963. 



Effect on Stature and Influence of Governing and Coordinating 
Agencies 

Apparently, from the viewpoint of both the governors and the agen- 
cies themselves, the responsibility for administering the state-coordi- 
nated federal programs has had a considerable impact in increasing the 
Influence and stature of the statewide governing and coordinating agen- 
cies; and apparently this effect has been somewhat greater for the coor- 
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dinating agencies and the state boards of education than for the state- 
wide governing boards . 

The nature of this favorable impact is related to the new relationship 
with private institutions, to the increased leadership role provided, to 
the strengthening of the planning function, and to the "natural tendency to 
take more seriously an agency with funds to allocate.’* 



Effect on Relationship of Goveining and Coordinating Agencies With 
State Government 

The statewide governing boards responsible for one or more of the 
state-coordinated federal programs do not see that their administration 
of these programs has affected materially their relationship with state 
government. Although a majority of the coordinating boards share the same 
opinion, an appreciable number believe that their responsibility for these 
programs has favorably affected this relationship. 



Impact on State Function of Planning and Coordination of Higher 
Education 

When Administered by the Governing and Coordinating Agencies 

Most of the general governing and coordinating agencies responsible 
for one or more of the state-coordinated federal programs view their ad- 
ministration of the programs for which they are responsible as supportive 
of their general planning and coordinating functions, but proportionately 
more of these agencies that administer the facilities program regard it 
as being of substantial assistance than do those (including those adminis- 
tering the facilities program) that administer the other programs. 

In their appraisal of each of the federal programs for which they 
are responsible, not one of the governing and coordinating agencies indi- 
cates that this responsibility has detracted from their general planning 
and coordinating activities, and in their appraisal of the overall ef- 
fect of their administrative responsibility for federal programs, only one 
agency sees an adverse impact on these functions. 

Those that assess the administration of the federal programs as sup- 
portive of their general responsibilities believe that these programs have: 
(1) provided the opportunity to integrate state programs and goals with 
federal programs and goals, (2) provided some specific bases for role as- 
signment through the necessity for deciding priorities, (3) facilitated 
and focused on planning programs for facilities and program development, 

(4) complemented their existing functions and activities and provided 
added importance to these activities, (5) brought about closer involvement 
of the private institutions and made the agency more acceptable to them by 
the help it provides, (6) resulted in participation of all public and 



private institutions in statewide planning, and (7) provided additional 
staff for planning and coordination. 



General Impact on State Planning and Coordination 

A majority of the governors and a substantial majority of the presi- 
dents believe that the state -coordinated federal programs have contributed 
to state planning and coordination. Except in the states without formal 
coordinating organizations, a larger proportion of the private presidents 
than the public presidents share this opinion. 

In general, both the governors and the presidents believe that these 
federal programs have made contributions in one or more of the following 
ways; (1) they have created or contributed to an environment conducive to 
statewide planning and coordination, (2) activities of the statewide ad- 
visory committees for the programs have enhanced broad consideration of 
statewide educationcil problems and opportunities, and (3) they have in- 
creased the availability and dissemination of comparable information or 
statistical data. The specific instances given of enhanced planning and 
coordination are quite varied but emphasize the encouragement and assis- 
tance to state planning and the inclusion of the private sector in state 
planning . 

Most of the governing and coordinating agencies believe that the 
state-coordinated federal programs, however administered, have supported 
state planning and coordination, and an even greater majority indicate 
that none of the federal programs, however administered, have impeded 
substantially the performance of these general state functions. 

The governing boards and state boards of education with coordinating 
responsibilities do not believe that either the assignment of a particu- 
lar federal program to another agency or institution or the assignment of 
two or more of the programs to other agencies or institutions has ad- 
versely affected their own general planning and coordinating efforts, but 
a majority of the coordinating boards believe that their efforts in these 
areas have been adversely affected in both instances. Consequently, the 
coordinating boards, but not the governing boards and state boards of edu- 
cation, would favor concentrating the administration of eill the state-co- 
ordinated federal programs under their own direction. 

A majority of the governors are of the opinion that consolidation of 
the administration of the four federal programs in their general governing 
or coordinating agencies would enliance state planning and coordination, 
but almost all of the special state agencies and the institutions adminis- 
tering these programs are opposed to relinquishing their authority to thr. 
general state agency. 

The presidents who express a definite opinion as to the desirability 
for concentrating the administration of the federal programs in their 



governing or coordinating agencies are quite evenly divided, with only a 
slight majority opposing consolidation, but an appreciable number indi- 
cate that the assignment of administrative responsibility makes no signif- 
icant difference to them. The presidents in governing board states, es- 
pecially the private institution presidents, either generally favor consoli- 
dation or are not opposed to it. In contrast, the presidents in coordi- 
nating board states generally oppose the concentration of administrative 
responsibility for the four programs in that agency. 



Impact on Relationships Between Public and Private Institutions 

A majority of the statewide governing boards and cf the state boards 
of education administering one or more of the federal programs do not be- 
lieve that their responsibility for these programs has affected materially 
the relationships between the public and private institutions, but a ma- 
jority of the coordinating agencies believe that their administration of 
the programs has had a favorable effect on the relationships between the 
two sectors. 

A substantial majority of the presidents do not see that there has 
been any improvement in the relationship between institutions in the pub- 
lic and private sectors as a result of the state-coordinated federal pro- 
grams; however, in the governing board and coordinating board states a 
number of presidents are undecided and the public presidents in the 
former states and all presidents in the latter states are closely divided 
in their opinions. 



Institutional Reactions and Preferences 



Presidents* Appraisals of the State-Coordinated Programs 

The general reaction of the institutional presidents as a group and 
of the public and private presidents as separate groups to the concept of 
state coordination for the existing federal programs is predominantly 
favorable. Most significant is that not a single president believes that 
there is general disapproval of state coordination for these programs. 

Among the public presidents proportionately more of those in state 
board of education states and in coordinating board states believe that 
there is either general doubt and apprehension concerning state coordi- 
nation or that there is institutional disapproval of the concept in some 
instances than is the case for other presidents. Among the private in- 
stitution presidents, a larger proportion of those in states without for- 
mal coordination and of those in coordinating board states express those 
reservations than do other presidents . 



A preponderant majority of the presidents are reasonably satisfied 
both with the state plans for each of the four state-coordinated programs 
and with their administration by the state agencies and institutions. 

The percentage of private institution presidents expressing reasonable 
satisfaction is consistently slightly higher than for the public presi- 
dents. 

Both the public and the private presidents feel that the state plan 
for each of the federal programs has provided equitably for the interests 
of the public and private institutions. This view is expressed by a sub- 
stantial majority of each group for each program. Only for the under- 
graduate facilities program do a significant number of the public presi- 
dents believe that the private sector is favored, and most of these presi- 
dents indicate that this was a planned result, in which they concurred, 
to meet the needs of the private institutions. The few private presidents 
who believe that the public institutions have been favored relate this re- 
sult either to the criteria based on quantity rather than quality or to 
the administration of the community service and technical services program 
by public institutions. 



Institutional Preferences for State Coordination or Direct 
Implementation of the Existing State-Coordinated Federal Programs 

The presidents as a group prefer state coordination to direct imple- 
mentation for each of the four state-coordinated programs; however, sub- 
groups of the presidents based on the type of state coordination and on 
the nature of the institution (public or private; doctoral or noii-doc— 
toral) react somewhat differently from the majority group opinion. 

About rhe same proportion of private and public presidents of insti- 
tutions without doctoral program? favor state coordination. Among presi- 
dents of doctoral institutions, whereas a somewhat smaller majority of the 
public presidents also prefer state coordination, a majority of the pri- 
vate presidents prefer direct implementation. 

Based on type of state coordination, more presidents in coordinating 
board states and state board of education states tend to prefer direct 
implementation than do presidents in the other states. And in coordinating 
board states whether the board or a separate agency acts as the adminis- 
tering agency seems to make a difference in the presidents* responses. For 
the facilities program, state coordination is preferred only where the pro- 
gram is administered by the coordinating board; but for the community ser- 
vices program, state coordination has considerably greater support when 
the program is ad min is tvirAd by separate agencies or Institutions. 



Expansion of the Concept of State Coordination 



Reactions to Conversion of Certain Existing Direct Programs 
to State-Coordinated Programs 

A majority of the state agencies responsible for the administration 
of the undergraduate facilities program (Title I, HEFA) believe that the 
conversion of the graduate facilities program (Title II, HEFA) and the 
facilities loans program (Title III, HEFA) from their present status as 
programs implemented directly between a federal agency and the institu- 
tions to state-coordinated programs administered by them under state 
plans would be desirable from the viewpoint of state planning and coordi- 
nation of higher education. 

All of the governing boards and state boards of education, and sixty 
percent of the coordinating boards, administering the Title I program 
favor state coordination for the other two facilities programs, but only 
a small majority of the special facilities agencies believe such a change 
to be desirable. 

Those agencies favoring state coordination emphasize that all three 
programs relate to facilities construction, that many projects contain 
both undergraduate and graduate facilities and that common administration 
of the three programs would permit greater flexibility in funding. The 
agencies that do not favor combining the administration of the programs 
are concerned about the different types of criterir. used in each of the 
programs. Whereas they are prepared to administer the predominantly ob- 
jective criteria of the undergraduate facilities program, they are reluc- 
tant to assume responsibility for the subjective quality judgments required 
by the graduate facilities program and for establishing the debtor-credi- 
tor relationship between the institutions and the Federal Government re- 
quired by the loans program. 

More of the general state agencies than the special facilities agen- 
cies are willing to assume this additional responsibility because they 
see it as consistent with their general authority for planning and coor- 
dinating higher education, whereas many of the special agencies react 
negatively because of their reluctance to assume the greater and different 
responsibilities inherent in the other two programs which probably would 
complicate their relationships with the graduate institutions . 

Eighty percent of the governing and coordinating agencies expressing 
an opinion would favor state coordination for the library resources pro- 
gram (Title II A, HEA) . The agencies view this program as one which would 
complement their general planning and coordinating authority and would per- 
mit joint programs of state :md federal funding to bring greater compara- 
bility in library resources to the institutions for which they are generally 
responsible. 



The institutions, as represented by the opinion of their presidents, 
have a different attitude toward state coordination of the graduate 
facilities program and the facilities loan program than do the state 
agencies. Although a majority of the presidents of both public and pri- 
vate institutions without doctoral programs favor state coordination for 
the graduate facilities program, a majority of the public presidents and 
almost ninety percent of the private presidents of institutions with doc- 
toral. programs oppose the idea of state coordination for this program. 
Quite obviously, the institutions which would be most directly affected 
by a change in the administration of the program are opposed to such a 
change . 

Presidents opposed to state coordination give as reasons for their 
opposition that: (1) graduate education is regional and national in 

nature and should be evaluated and supported at the national level; (2) 
greater sophistication in evaluating graduate needs exists in Washington; 
(3) criteria for decisions on graduate facilities should be completely 
different from the purely objective criteria used in the undergraduate 
facilities program; (4) out-of-state judgments are needed to avoid politi- 
cal decisions on expansion of in-state graduate programs; (5) the limited 
number of graduate institutions in many states makes state administration 
unnecessary; p.ad (6) the limited funds under the Title II program would 
be ineffectively utilized if allocated on a state basis. 

Presidents of graduate institutions who favor state coordination of 
the graduate facilities program comment that: (1) many facilities pro- 

jects combine graduate and undergraduate programs and could be better co- 
ordinated by one agency; (2) state authorities are more familiar with the 
needs of the institutions; (3) the present administration of Title II is 
of limited benefit to institutions with emerging graduate programs; (4) 
a state agency could exercise restraint on the smaller institutions; and 
(5) the extended negotiations required can more conveniently be conducted 
at the state level. 

The presidents are sharply divided in their opinions as to the de- 
sirability of changing the facility loans program to a state-coordinated 
program. Although a majority of public presidents and a substantial ma- 
jority of presidents of institutions without doctoral programs favor state 
administration, a majority of private presidents and a majority of presi- 
dents of doctoral institutions do not favor such a change. In contrast to 
the general pattern of opposition to state coordination among presidents 
of doctoral institutions, a majority of the presidents of such institutions 
in governing board states favor a change to state administration for this 
program. 



Reactions to Extension of Concept of State-Coordination for 
Federal Programs Generally 

Most state governors favor the extension of the concept of state co- 
ordination of federal aid to other programs but an appreciable numbei 
qualify their opinions by recognizing the necessity for having adequate 
safeguards for the interests of the private institutions. 

Somewhat surprisingly, a majority of the governing and coordinating 
agencies are not prepared to express an opinion as to whether or not there 
are other federal programs which if administered as state coordinated pro- 
grams would enhance state planning and coordination. Of the minority 
which do express a definite opinion, almost all believe that there are. 

The programs specifically mentioned by two or more of the agencies in- 
clude the graduate facilities program, facility loans, non-sponsored re- 
search, library improvement grants, and the developing institutions pro- 
gram. 



On the general question as to whether or not the conversion of other 
programs to a state coordinated basis would enhance both the reasonable 
interests of the institutions and state planning and coordination, forty 
percent of the presidents are not prepared to take a definite position, 
but of those who do, a substantial majority express negative opinions. A 
substantially larger proportion of the private presidents than the public 
presidents have definite opinions and the percentage of private presidents 
expressing a negative reaction is considerably larger than for the public 
presidents. 

Tne responses of the governing and coordinating agencies that attempt 
to differentiate between programs which should be administered by the 
state and those which should be Implemented directly with the institutions 
reveal no pattern or consensus and vary from the opinions expressed by two 
agencies tliat all programs should be state-administered to the opinion of 
one agency that most programs should be left with the institutions. Sev- 
eral agencies that attempt general statements of criteria to differentiate 
the two types of programs generally tend to distinguish between programs 
which have statewide implications or affect all institutions of higher 
education and those which pertain only to local academic concerns or to 
specific Institutions. Either expressly, or by clear implication, these 
agencies propose a role for the state coordinating agency even for programs 
directly implemented with the institutions. They would require approval 
of institutional proposals by the state agency to assure the appropriate- 
ness of the proposals to the institutions assigned role in the general 
state plan or system and to provide a check on commitments of future state 
funding. This position reflects the primary concern of these state agen- 
cies for their relationships with the public institutions for which they 
have some general responsibility and a desire on their part for authority 
to review institutional proposals rather than to administer programs. 
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In the opinion of the presidents, the federal programs which should 
be administered directly between the federal agencies and the institutions, 
in order of the frequency with which they are mentioned, are: research 

programs, NSF-NIH type programs, departmental or institutional development 
programs, graduate and professional education programs, and student aia. 

An appreciable number of presidents take the position that all or nearly 
all federal programs should be implemented directly, but a few private 
presidents take the position that none of the federal programs should be 
so implemented. 



At the time the material for this study was gathered three general 
types of formal state organizations were responsible for eithe'^ the coor- 
dination or the governance and coordinatioi. of higher education in thirty- 
eight of the states. In thirteen states governing boards were responsible 
for the governance and coordination of all, or all senior, institutions of 
higher education; in twenty-one states coordinating boards or commissions 
were responsible in varying degrees for state planning and for the coordi- 
nation of the state-supported institutions; and in four states the state 
boards of education had either some governing authority or some planning 
and coordinating responsibility for higher educatii-n. Twelve states did 
not have formal state organizations specifically charged vrith the respon- 
sibility for taese functions, although in one state, Indiana, there was 
an established irformal arrangement among the presidents of the four state 
colleges and universities to coordinate budget requests to the legislature. 

To interpret properly the reactions of these agencies and those of 
the presidents and governors to the federal programs in aid of higher edu- 
cation, an understanding of the basic differences between the three types 
of state organizations is essential. The most important difference be- 
tween the statewide governing boards and the coordinating boards and most 
of the state boards of education is that the institutions are directly 
responsible to and are "governed” by the governing boards, whereas the 
institutions, or systems of institutions, in the other two types of states 
have separate boards responsible for their governance, with the coordi- 
nating boards or state boards of education exercising certain overall 
planning or coordinating authority. The authority of the governing boards 
over their institutions is direct, complete and final; the authority of 
the coordinating boards and most of the state boards of education is a 
planning and integrating authority over separate and independent units. 

With one exception, the governing boards have been in existence for 
thirty years or more. They were established in times of relative edu- 
cational tranquility and their relationships with the institution and 
the state were fully developed prior to the era of academic turbulence 
which followed World War II. Most of the coordinating boards have been 
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created during the last fifteen years to bring systematic planning and 
coordination development to higher education in their states. The state 
boards of education are not new organizations but, except for New York, 
their authority in the area of higher education is a recent development 
motivated generally by the same issues and problems which led to the 
creation of coordinating agencies in the states. 

There is not the same comparability in authority, function and pro- 
cedures among the coordinating boards and the state boards of education 
as there is among the governing boards . The authority of coordinating 
boards ranges from a merely advisory function, or a planning function, 
to responsibility for approval of academic programs and for budget review 
and recommendations. The fact that the coordinating board is interposed 
between the institutions and the general agencies of state government 
necessarily means that at least to some extent it is exercising functions 
or authority which were previously the responsibility of either the in- 
stitutions or these general state agencies, or both. In many of the coor- 
dinating board states the role of this new agency has not been fully ac- 
cepted. The attitude of many institutions has been, at best, one of reluc- 
tant acquiescence. And general state agencies, including legislatures, 
ha 2 been reluctant to support the board in the very areas which have been 
delegated to it. The coordinating board tends to be criticized by the 
institutions as simply another bureaucratic layer of administrative con- 
trol infringing on their autonomy, and by the legislature as a pressure 
group for the institutions . Although some coordinating boards have been 
more successful than most ii developing a viable relationship, the role 
of the coordinating board in most states is an uncertain and still de- 
veloping one. 

With -Ms background, the different reactions and positions of the 
three types of agencies and of their governors and institutional presi- 
dents car be better understood and interpreted. 

Since 1963, more changes have occurred in the organization, authority 
and function of the coordinating boards than in the governing boards and 
state boards of education, and more of the coordinating boards and the 
presidents in these states attribute the changes in some degree to the 
influence of the state-coordinated federal programs than do the other agen- 
cies and their presidents. However, in Oregon, as a direct result of the 
state— coordinated federal programs a coordinating agency has been super- 
imposed over the statewide governing board. In the opinion of the agen- 
cies, the governors and the presidents, responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the federal programs has had a greater impact in increasing the 
stature and stability of the coordinating boards than the other two types 
of agencies. None of the governing boards believe that their administra- 
tion of these programs has improved their relationship with state govern- 
ment but a number of the coordinating boards do see this effect. 

A greater proportion of the coordinating boards assess their adminis- 
tration of the federal programs as being materially helpful in carrying 




out their general planning and coordinating responsibilities than do the 
governing boards or state boards of education and only the coordinating 
agencies believe that the assignment of a federal program to a special 
agency or institution has adveisely affected their general responsibili- 
ties. Moreover, two-thirds of the coordinating boards believe that in 
general the administration of the federal programs by other state agencies 
or institutions has adversely affected, at least to some extent, their 
planning and coordinating efforts, but only one governing board holds this 
opinion. Consequently, a majority of the coordinating boards would pre- 
fer to administer all of the federal programs but the governing boards 
would not. 

From the viewpoint of the presidents, those in governing board states 
generally either favor or are not opposed to concentration of all federal 
programs in their governing boards. In the coordinating board states, a 
majority of the presidents would not want their coordinating board to have 
responsibility for all programs, and this is the opinion of most of the 
presidents in coordinating board states where the undergraduate facilities 
program is administered by a separate agency. The presidents in the state 
board of education states apparently concur generally with the position of 
the presidents in the governing board states. 

Although a substantial majority of the presidents believe that there 
is general approval of state coordination among the institutions for the 
four federal programs proportionately more of the presidents in coordi- 
nating board and state board of education states than in governing board 
states indicate the existence of doubt and apprehension concerning state 
administration of these programs. 

In regard to the effect of the federal programs implemented directly 
with the institutions, only one of seven governing boards and one of three 
state boards of education express the opinion that these direct programs 
have made more difficult their effective coordination of higher education, 
but a substantial majority of the coordinating agencies believe that, at 
least to some extent, they have had this effect. Several coordinating 
agencies believe that the total federal support received by certain of the 
institutions in their states has reached a level that makes difficult the 
effective coordination of these Institutions in the state system, whereas 
none of the governing boards or state boards of education finds this to be 
the case. 

Although the presidents in general express a preference for state co- 
ordination rather than direct implementation of each of the four state-co- 
ordinated federal programs, proportionately more of the presidents in coor- 
dinating board and state board of education states prefer direct implemen- 
tation of all but the technical services program than do the presidents in 
governing board states. In the coordinating board states, state coordina- 
tion of the undergraduate facilities program receives greater support where 
the coordinating board rather than a separate agency administers the pro- 
gram, but for the community service program state coordination has greater 







support where a separate agency or institution is the administering agen- 
cy. Among the governing board states, however, there is a consistent 
pattern of support for state coordination regardless of whether the gov- 
erning board or a separate agency or institution administers the programs. 

In regard to expanding the concept of state coordination to other 
federal programs, the governing and coordinating agencies were queried 
specifically about three programs and were also asked for their general 
reaction. Of the governing and coordinating agencies that administer the 
undergraduate facilities program, all of the governing boards and state 
boards of education and a majority of the coordinating agencies favor state - 
administration for the graduate facilities program. These governing boards 
and state boards of education also favor their assumption of the adminis- 
tration of the facilities loans program but a majority of the coordinating 
agencies are opposed. The state boards of education and the coordinating 
agencies favor converting the library resources program (Title II A, HEA) 
to state administration but a majority of the governing boards do not. 

When asked if there were other directly -implemented federal programs which 
if administered under state plans by the state agencies would enhance state 
planning and coordination, seventeen of the governing and coordinating 
agencies state that they are not prepared to express an opinion and three 
others by not replying indicate similar uncertainty. However, ten of the 
twelve that do give a definite answer express the opinion that there are 
such programs. The responses of the three types of agencies are substan- 
tially the same. 

Among the institutional presidents, only in the governing board states 
does a majority favor state administration for the graduate facilities 
program. Even among the presidents of doctoral institutions in these 
states aJ.most half of them favor state coordination for this program — a 
much higher percentage than for presidents of similar institutions in states 
with other types of coordination. An even larger majority of the presidents 
in governing board states, including a majority of the presidents of doc- 
toral institutions, also approve of state administration for the facilities 
loans program. A bare majority of the presidents of institutions in states 
without fomal coordinating organizations share this opinion but the presi- 
dents in coordinating board and state board of education states oppose such 
a change. In response to the general question as to whether there were 
other direct programs which if converted to state-coordinated programs 
would enhance both the interests of the institutions and state planning and 
coordination, a larger proportion of the presidents in governing board 
states than in the other states indicate that they are not prepared to an- 
swer, and for those presidents who do give definite answers half of the 
presidents in governing board states respond affirmatively, whereas size- 
able majorities of the presidents in each of the other types of states 
give negative answers. 

Although, as will be dlsctissed in the section following, the nature of 
the institutions ( i.e. , public or private and doctoral or non-do ctoral) has 
the greater influence on the opinions expressed by the presidents, the 



analysis in the preceding paragraph indicates that presidents in governing 
board states do differ from presidents in states with other types of coor- 
dination in their general reaction to an extension of the concept of state 
coordination of federal programs. 

From this summary the following conclusions^^an be drawn: 1. Fed- 

eral programs in aid of higher education, both the state -coordinated pro- 
grams and those implemented directly between the institutions and federal 
agencies, have had the greatest impact on coordinating boards and the least 
impact on statewisde governing boards. 

Because of the wide differences in the responsibilities, functions 
and authority of the coordinating agencies, the impact on these agencies -f 
external influences such as the federal programs, has been somewhat varied 
and the reactions of the agencies somewhat diverse. Moreover, because the 
role of the coordinating agency, and its relationships to state government 
and with the institutions, is still developing, there is great sensitivity 
to the influence of external forces which tend to strengthen or to weaken 
the position of the agency. Consequently, the reaction of a majority of 
the coordinating agencies is that the federal programs implemented directly 
with the institutions make effective planning and coordination by the 
agency more difficult; that their responsibility for one or more of the 
state-coordinated federal programs adds to the authority, stature and 
stability of the agency and tends to support such general planning and co- 
ordinating authority as they may have; that dispersal of the authority for 
these programs to other agencies or institutions tends to encroach upon 
or weaken their general authority; and that concentration of administra- 
tive responsibility for all the state-coordinated federal programs in the 
coordinating agency would be desirable. Furthermore, a majority of the 
coordinating agencies would favor state administration for the graduate 
facilities program to provide increased state coordination of physical 
plant expansion and for the library resources program (Title II A, HEA) 
to improve state coordination of institutional library development; but 
would not approve involving the state in the administration of the facili- 
ties loans program. 

Because of the greater comparability of authority, function and pro- 
cedures among the statewide governing boards, the impact of the federal 
programs on these boards and their reaction to these programs has been less 
diverse than is the case with the coordinating agencies . And because the 
role of the governing boards is well established as the governing body for 
its Institutions, there is less concern about the effect of external in- 
fluences on its authority and position. The directly -implemented federal 
programs have not created substantial difficulties for the governing 
boards, and their responsibility for state— coordinated program has not af- 
fected their authority, stature or stability, or their relationship with 
state government. In the opinion of most of the governing boards, the 
responsibility for these programs has not aided materially their general 
planning and coordinating responsibilities; nor has the assignment of one 
or more of the programs to other agencies or Institutions adversely affected 



their planning and coordinating efforts. From their position of estab- 
lished authority, they see no need for having all state-coordinated fed- 
eral programs administered by the board. They do not favor state adminis- 
tration of the library resources program but those that administer the 
undergraduate facilities program favor their assumption of the adminis- 
tration of the graduate facilities and facilities loans programs. 

The impact of the federal programs on the state boards of education 
which have some general planning and coordinating responsibilities for 
higher education is similar to, but is not conq)letely consistent with, the 
effect on the governing boards. These agencies are similar to the govern- 
ing boards in that they are well-established state organizations but, ex- 
cept for New York, their present general authority in higher education is 
comparatively recent and the nature and extent of this authority varies 
considerably (from coordinating responsibilities to governing authority) 
among the several agencies . The fact that only four states are in this 
group, that only three of these state boards participated in the study 
and that not all of the three responded to all of the questionnaire makes 
generalizations difficult. 

The state-coordinated federal programs have had no effect on the or- 
ganization cr general authority of the state boards of education or on their 
relationship with state government; and only one board believes that its 
administration of some of the programs has, to a limited extent, improved 
its standing and acceptability. Although only one board indicates that 
responsibility for the administration of the federal programs has aided its 
planning and coordinating activities, none believes that administration of 
the programs by other state agencies or institutions has adversely affected 
its own role, and all three boards believe that these programs have sup- 
ported general state planning and coordinating efforts. In regard to the 
direct federal programs , only one board is of the opinion that they have 
made more difficult the effective planning and coordination of higher edu- 
cation, but all three favor state administration for the library resources 
program and the two that administer the undergraduate facilities program 
favor their assumption of the administration of the graduate facilities 
program and the facilities loans program. 

2. There is less support for state coordination among presidents in coor- 
dinating board and state board of education states than among presidents 
in governing board states. 

Although the presidents under each of the three types of state coor- 
dination approve generally the concept of state coordination for the four 
federal programs and approve specifically the state plans and administra- 
tion of each of these programs, proportionately more of the presidents in 
coordinating board and state board of education states than presidents in 
governing board states believe that there is general doubt and apprehension 
concerning state coordination; and more of the presidents in coordinating 
board states than in the other stater are not satisfied with the state 
plans and administration of specific programs. Moreover, although sub— 
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stantial majorities of all the presidents express a preference for state 
coordination rather than direct implementation of each of the four pro- 
grams, a ■’arger percentage of presidents in coordinating board and state 
board of education states than in governing board states favor direct im- 
plementation. In regard to the conversion of programs implemented direct- 
ly with the institutions to state-administered status, the presidents in 
governing board states favor state administration for the graduate facili- 
ties program and the facilities loans programs but such a change is op- 
posed by the presidents in coordinating board and state board of aducation 
states; and proportionately more of the former group than of the latter 
two groups believe that there are other direct programs which could be 
converted to state-administered programs and still serve the interests of 
the institutions as well as enhancing state planning and coordination. 



Analysis of Presidents’ Opinions Regarding Federal 
Programs Based on Typo of Institution 

A major consideration in this study is the general interest of the 
institutions in state planning and coordination of higher education ^d 
in the federal programs which affect these state functions . As previous- 
ly stated, the opinions and reactions of the institutions as expressed 
by their presidents are pertinent to the assessment of programs which di- 
rectly or indirectly affect their educational role or institutional au- 
tonomy. 

In Interpreting these opinions and reactions, two general classifi- 
cations are used: (1) public and private institutions, and (2) institu- 

tions offering doctoral programs and those that do not. The first is im- 
portant because it provides a separate examination of the reactions of 
presidents of state-supported institutions governed or coordinated by 
state agencies and those of presidents whose institutions, except in a 
few states, have been traditionally independent of state control and in- 
fluence. The second classification is important because it recognizes 
the quite considerable differences in the Interests and Issues germane to 
graduate education and those pertaining primarily to undergraduate insti- 
tutions . 

Prior to the enactment in 1963 of Title I, HEFA, in most of the states 
there was no formal involvement of private institutions with state agen- 
cies or with state plans. The public and private sectors of higher edu- 
cation developed separately to provide parallel systems of higher education 
with great diversity within and between the two systems. Within the pub- 

gQQ'I^Qr, increased state pla nnin g and coordination at the state level 
in recent years has attempted to bring some degree of orderly development 
to the state systems to meet the demands of burgeoning enrollments and the 
rapid expansion of knowledge; within the private sector, formal and infor- 
mal arrangements and organizations within and between groups of private in- 
stitutions have attempted to meet the same challenges and problems. Be- 
tween the two sectors, however, there has been little effective coordlna- 






tion of efforts at joint planning. In some states, state agencies in 
their state planning have tried to recognize the present contributions of 
private institutions and to project their future role; and private insti- 
tutions, when they have been asked, have cooperated in different degrees— 
often in a sense of self-protection — in projections of educational de- 
mands and in the planning to meet these demands. 

With the implementation of the state-coordinated federal programs of 
the Higher Education Facilities Act, the Higher Education Act of 1965 and 
the State Technical Services Act, the private institutions became involved 
on a formal basis with state organizations and with state planning and co- 
ordination. Representation of the private sector on state agencies and 
on advisory committees for these programs has afforded the private insti- 
tutions some voice in the implementation of the programs and has brought 
them within the sphere of influence of the state. The broad planning for 
higher education supported by the planning grants under the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act has encouraged and abetted state planning which in- 
cludes, or should include, the private sector. This new involvement of 
this sector of higher education in state planning and coordination has 
brought about a reappraisal by the private institutions of their tradi- 
tional position of separate and independent status and has caused concern 
on the part of many for the implications of direct involvement in the 
state’s sphere of influence. 

The creation of federal programs which insert state interests and 
state administration into what previously had been exclusively a direct 
rolationship between the institutions and federal agencies has also af— 
£ 001 ^ 0 ^ the position of the publxc mstxtutxons. Flexxbxlxty xn fxnancxng 
and in planning incident to separate sources of funding has been somewhat 
cuttailed by state plans developed and implemented by state agencies. 

•phe viewpoints and opinions of che presidents are affected not only 
by the status of their institutions as public or private, but also by the 
academic nature of the institutions. The sharpest differences in the 
reactions of the presidents are found between presidents of doctoral in- 
stitutions and those of institutions without doctoral programs. Develop- 
ment of graduate programs is regarded more as a natxonal concern than is 
the development of undergraduate education. The major graduate institu- 
tions, public as well as private, tend to feel a closer relationship to 
the national academic community and to the federal government than they 
do to the academic community of the state and to the state. This bias on 
their part is reflected in their responses to the issues and questions 

raised by the study. 

The major differences in the reactions of the public and private 
institutions and in the reactions of the doctoral institutions and the 
predominantly undergraduate institutions are reflected in the following 
summary. 







A majority of the presidents of public institutions expressing an 
opinion believe that the state- coordinated federal programs have not 
caused any significant changes in the organization, authority, or functions 
of their governing or coordinating agencies but a majority of the private 
presidents expressing an opinion believe that they have. The opinions of 
the private presidents relate to the inclusion of the private institutions 
under the federal programs administered by the governing and coordinating 
agencies . 

In regard to the general reaction of the institutions to state admin- 
istration rather than direct implementation of the four federal programs, 
a substantial majority of both the public presidents and the private presi- 
dents believe that among their respective groups of institutions there is 
general approval of state coordination and none believes that there is 
general disapproval. However, among both groups more (but not a majority) 
of the presidents of doctoral institutions than presidents of other insti- 
tutions feel some doubt and apprehension concerning state administration 
of the programs or that there are one or more institutional exceptions to 
a general sense of approval; and these negative qualifications are pro- 
portionately greater among the private presidents than the public presi- 
dents . 

A preponderant majority of both the public and private presidents 
are reasonably satisfied with the state plans and with the state adminis- 
tration of each of the four federal programs but, somewhat surprisingly, 
a slightly larger percentage of the private presidents than the public 
presidents express approval. Such negative reactions to the undergraduate 
facilities and equipment programs as do exist tend to come more from the 
graduate institutions and similar reactions to the community service and 
technical services programs are more from the smaller, predominantly under- 
graduate institutions. 

A markedly different result occurs in regard to the preferences of 
the presidents for either state administration or direct inq)lementation 
for each of the four programs. As separate groups, both the public presi- 
dents and private presidents express a preference for state coordination 
for each of the programs but sharp differences exist between the prefer- 
ences expressed by presidents of doctoral institutions and those expressed 
by other presidents. Although a majority of the doctoral institution presi 
dents in the public sector favor state administration for each of the pro- 
grams, the percentage is considerably less than for the presidents of non- 
doctoral institutions. Among the private presidents, those representing 
doctoral Institutions prefer direct implementation of all but the technical 
services program. The percentage of presidents of non-doctoral institu- 
tions favoring state administration for the facilities program and the 
equipment program is subs tat tially the same for the private and public 
sectors but a somewhat smaller proportion of the private presidents than 
the public presidents of non-doctoral institutions prefer state adminis- 
tration of the community service and technical services programs . A com- 
parison of the preferences of these sub-groups of presidents is more ac- 
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curate than a comparison of the opinions of the public presidents and 
private presidents as separate groups because the composition of each of 
the groups is quite different. Two-thirds of the public presidents par- 
ticipating in the study represent doctoral institutions, whereas only 
one-third of the private presidents represent this type of institution. 

A majority of both the public and private presidents are opposed to 
concentrating administrative authority for all of the state-coordinated 
programs in the governing or coordinating agency but there is greater 
opposition to such a consolidation of administrative responsibility among 
the presidents of doctoral institutions than among presidents of other 
institutions. Consequently, because proportionately there are fewer doc- 
toral institutions in the private institution sanq>le than in the sample 
of public institutions, the majority of all private presidents opposed to 
consolidation is less than that for all public institutions. 

Both public and private presidents believe that state coordination 
of the four federal programs has not affected to any appreciable extent 
the relationship between the public and private institutions in their 
states. This consensus is only slightly larger for the private than for 
the public presidents and on this issue the academic level of the .'nsti- 
tutlon (doctoral or non-doctoral) does not make an appreciable difference 
in the opinions expressed. 

In regard to the conversion of the graduate facilities program (Title 
II, HEFA) and the facilities loans program (Title IV, HEFA) from programs 
implemented directly with the institutions to state-coordinated programs 
ad^nistered under state plans by the state agencies responsible for the 
undergraduate facilities program, the presidents of the non-doctoral 
institutions approve but the presidents of the doctoral institutions op- 
pose such a change. In both instances the opposition of the private 
presidents is greater than that of the public institution presidents. 

The Institutions directly affected by Title II — the graduate institutions — 
clearly prefer to deal directly with Washington; and the private graduate 
institutions are especially fearful of the consequences to the graduate 
programs of decisions and priorities made by state agencies. 

On the general issue as to whether or not there are other direct 
federal programs which if converted to state— administered programs would 
enhance both the reasonable interests of the institutions and state policy 
and coordination, a substantial proportion of the presidents were not pre- 
pared to express an opinion but of those who do give a definite response 
a majority of both the public and private presidents give a negative re- 
ply. Among the public presidents, a small majority of those representing 
non-doctoral institutions indicate that there are programs which could be 
converted but a substantial majority of the presidents of doctoral insti- 
tutions take the opposite position. Among the private presidents, a sub- 
stantial majority of the presidents of non-doctoral institutions and all 
but one of the presidents of doctoral institutions do not believe that 
there are direct federal programs that would continue to serve the in- 
terests of the institutions if administered by the state. 



From this summary the tollowing conclusions can be drawn: 1. The 

different nature of institutions with and without doctoral programs has 
a greater influence and effect upon the opinions and reactions of their 
presidents to federal programs in aid of higher education than does the 
different status of public and private institutions. 

In general the differences between the opinions and reactions of 
presidents of doctoral institutions and those of presidents of non-doc- 
toral institutions are basic and substantial; the differences between in- 
stitutions of the same academic natire in the public sector and in the 
private sector are a matter of degree. Predominantly graduate institutions, 
public or private, have common interests which relate more to the national 
educational community than to the state level, although many of the pri- 
vate graduate institutions may be more completely committed to their 
national role than are state universities, which cannot ignore their obli- 
gations to the state. The faculties and the administrators of the major 
graduate institutions have more involvement and closer ties with national 
organizations 3 nd agencies than with state orgsnizations and agencies and 
may have more influence in Washington than in their state capitol. More- 
over, since the federal agencies staff their agencies from the national 
pool of talent, the graduate institutions feel that there is more sophis- 
tication and more understanding of issues vital to graduate education in 
these agencies than in the state agencies. Consequently, many of these 
institutions prefer to negotiate and work directly with the federal agen- 
cies rather than to deal with state agencies. 

On the other hand, the less complex institutions which are not com- 
peting in national graduate circles and which may have fewer faculty and 
staff members personally involved with federal agency staffs tend not to 
give the same importance to direct negotiations with Washington as the 
complex, graduate institutions. They tend also to have interests more 
closely related to similar institutions in their state and region than 
do the graduate institutions. Moreover, many of the smaller institutions, 
private as well as public, have found that staffs of the state agencies 
administering the federal programs are materially helpful in the prepara- 
tion and submission of requests and that carrying on continuing negotia- 
tions with the state is more convenient and more satisfactory than nego- 
tiating from a distance with federal agencies in Washington. These com- 
ments are also pertinent to the following conclusions. 

2. The presidents of both public and private institutions that do not of- 
fer doctoral programs believe that there is general approval among the 
institutions for state coordination of the four federal programs; they 
are generally satisfied with the state plans and state administration of 
each of the programs; and they express a preference for state coordination 
rather than for direct implementation for each of the four programs. 

3. The presidents of both public and private doctoral institutions be- 
lieve that there is general approval among the institutions for state co- 
ordination of the federal programs; they are generally satisfied with the 
state plans and state administration of each of the programs; and the 
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presidents of the public institutions express a preference for state co- 
ordination rather than direct implementation for each of the four federal 
programs, but the presidents of the private doctoral institutions prefer 
direct implementation for all but the technical services program. 

4. The presidents of doctoral institutions oppose changing the graduate 
facilities and facilities loans programs to state-administered programs 
but the presidents of institutions not offering doctoral programs approve 
such a change. A larger proportion of the private presidents than the 
public presidents in each group oppose the change. 

5. The presidents of doctoral institutions, public and private, and the 
presidents of private non-doctoral institutions do not believe that there 
are other federal programs which if changed to a state-administered basis 
would enhance both the interests of their institutions and state planning 
and coordination. Only presidents of public non-doctoral institutions 
hold this opinion. 



Development of Guidelines for Determination of the Method of 
Implementation for Federal Programs in Higher Education 



The Viewpoint of State Governing and Coordinating Agencies 

To ascertain whether general guidelines might be developed for de- 
termining the types of federal programs which should be implemented solely 
and directly with the individual institutions and those which should be 
administered by state agencies under state plans, the statewide governing 
and coordinating agencies were asked to give their opinions as to the 
types of programs appropriate for each method of implementation. The fact 
that ten of the participating governing and coordinating agencies did not 
respond and that the replies of those that did range from the position 
that all federal programs should be administered by state agencies to the 
opinion that most programs should be implemented directly indicates the 
absence of any consensus among the agencies as to any general policy or 
criteria for determining the method of implementation. The only type of 
program specifically mentioned with any consistency by a number of the 
agencies as one which should be directly Implemented with the institutions 
is research support. 

Among the several agencies that attempt statements of general policy 
for determining the method of implementation, two factors emerge: (1) 

that the determination should be based on whether the program applies to 
all, or most. Institutions, requiring identification of needs and deter- 
mination of institutional priorities, or whether it applies only to spe- 
cific institutions or to local or disciplinary academic matters of concern 
only to faculties or faculty members; and (2) that the primary concern is 
to have the approval of institutional participation in most federal pro- 
grams rather than general administrative responsibility for the programs. 
If a program has statewide implications or application, these agencies 



would consider it desirable for the state agency to have the administra- 
tive authority to determine state needs and institutional priorities and 
in most progiams they would want the authority to determine that institu- 
tional participation was in accord with the established or assigned mis- 
sion or role of the institution. 

This latter position indicates a greater concern by these agencies for 
limiting the public institutions to their assigned role in the state sys- 
tem of higher education and for having some control over institutional com- 
mitments of future state funding than for having general administrative 
responsibility of federal programs which include the private institutions. 
Although this is a control that many of the public institutions, especially 
the major graduate institutions, would find objectionable, it is an issue 
that can be worked out on the state level. To the extent that such author- 
ity is given to the state agencies, there should be less demand for state 
administration of federal programs. 



The Viewpoint of the Presidents 

The presidents were asked to give exainples of the types of federal 
programs that should be implemented solely and directly with the individual 
institutions. Fifteen percent of those responding state that all federal 
programs should be administered directly and an additional five percent say 
that "nearly all" such programs should be implemented in this manner. Most 
of these responses are from presidents of doctoral institutions and are 
from states with coordinating boards. A few presidents of private, non- 
doctoral institutions, all but one of whom are in states with coordinatir • 
boards, express the opinion that none of the federal programs should be 
implemented directly with the institutions. 

Forty percent of the presidents specifically mention programs in sup- 
port of research as a type of program which should be implemented directly. 
Programs in support of graduate and professional education and NSF-NIH 
type programs, which are closely related to research, are also given as 
examples by significant numbers of the presidents. The only other programs 
mentioned with significant frequency are departmental or institutional de- 
velopment programs and student-aid programs. As would be anticipated, 
most of the presidents giving as examples research programs, NSF-NIH type 
programs and graduate or professional education programs represent doctoral 
institutions . 

Two private institution presidents give significant general policy 
statements. One believes that state plans are adaptable to undergraduate 
work but that programs for research and graduate training and those that 
are significant to the development of human resources and research on a 
national level should be awarded on an Institutional basis by the federal 
agencies. The other takes the position that, in general, all federal pro- 
grams involving higher education, graduate or undergraduate, should be im- 
plemented directly, except for programs (such as the undergraduate facili- 



ties program) where the national need is broad enough that formula allo- 
cation by state is appropriate, where there are objective criteria which 
v7i.''l assure the fulfullment of the national purpose and treat public 
and private institutions equitably, and where the federal funds are addi- 
tive and are not so small that an allocation by states would result in an 
ineffective dissipation of these resources. 

These two statements of policy either are in agreement or complement 
each other except in the area of federal support for undergraduate pro- 
grams. Other than in this area, the combined statements provide a policy 
basis for determining the method of inq)lementation for federal programs 
with which most of the presidents could reasonably be expected to concur. 



Conclusions 

For the reason that there are basic differences between the roles, 
authority and status of the three types of governing and coordinating 
agencies and considerable variations in these factors among the coordi- 
nating agencies and among the state boards of education, the absence of 
any general consensus as to appropriate guidelines or criteria for deter- 
mining the method of implementation of federal programs is to be expected. 
There is, however, one basic concern underlying the opinions of some of 
the state agencies which is either specifically stated or is discem.able 
from their responses in various areas of the study; i.e., that they have 
the authority to determine for the public institutions for which they 
have some responsibility the appropriateness of institutional participa- 
tion in federal programs to the established or assigned role and scope of 
the institutions and some check on the future commitment of state funds. 
This is a concern that does not, or should not, extend to the participa- 
tion of private institutions in federal programs. 

To the extent that the state agencies administer federal programs in 
which there can be application of criteria based on state need and in- 
volving some state determination of priorities, the authority desired by 
the agencies does exist. But many of the agencies want this authority 
also to control public Institution participation in directly implemented 
federal progrjins. This is a state issue which should be determined by 
the individual states and it should not be a factor in determining federal 
policy regarding aid to higher education. If, and to the extent that, 
state control of the participation of public institutions in federal pro- 
grams is necessary and desirable, this can be achieved by state procedures 
without providing for state administration of federal programs and there- 
by involving, unnecessarily, the private institutions. This position is 
not one of advocacy for such state control but, rather, that the question 
of state control is a matter for individual state negotiation and deter- 
mination and should not be considered by Congress in determining whether 
a particular federal program should be Implemented directly or through 
state agencies. 






In this regard, it should be recalled that half of the governors, 
all but one of the statewide governing boards and two of the three state 
boards of education with coordinating responsibilities do not believe that 
the direct federal programs have made more difficult the effective coor- 
dination of higher education. Only among the coordinating agencies does 
this opinion prevail, and many of these agencies assess the difficulties 
caused by the direct federal programs as minor. 

The following statements represent policies which would have the 
general support of the presidents and some degree of acceptance among the 
state agencies: 

1. Categorical federal programs intended to 
meet regional and national needs or to 
ser^/e or support national interests should 

be implemented directly with the institutions 
which meet the qualifications and require- 
ments of the programs • 

Although there probably would be general acceptance of this state- 
ment in principle, decisions as to what specific programs would come with- 
in this concept would be subject to dispute. Most presidents, especially 
presidents of major universities, would consider, quite appropriately, 
programs in support of research and graduate education (facilities and 
programs) to be covered by this concept. There would also be general 
agreement that support of most professional education, especially the 
health professions, would be included. 

2. Categorical federal programs designed to in- 
volve the academic resources of the institu- 
tions in assisting the state with local and 
state problems should be administered by 
state agencies or institutions under state 
plans. 

The State Technical Service Program is an example of the type of 
program which would clearly be of this nature and the Community Services 
and Continuing Education Program also could be included. 

3. Categorical federal programs intended to 
meet a national need broad enough that for- 
mula allocation by state is appropriate, where 
there are primarily objective criteria which 
will assure the enhancement of the national 
purpose and treat public and private institu- 
tions equitably, and where the federal funds 
will not merely replace state funds and are 
not so small that alloration by state would 
result in an ineffective dissipation of these 
resources could appropriately be administered 




by the state under state plans, subject to 
federal guidelines and criteria which encom- 
pass the above listed factors. 

The undergraduate facilities program is an example of this type of 
program. The undergraduate equipment program can be questioned as a 
state-administered program on the. basis of the total amount of federal 
support provided. If the federal appropriation for the library resources 
program were sufficiently large to provide state allocations of a size 
that would permit meaningful institutional awards,, this program might 
well be administered by the states to meet state priorities of need. 

4. Categorical federal programs not clearly 
within either of the two preceding con- 
cepts should be administered by federal 
agencies directly with the institutions . 

In effect this statement recognizes a presumption favoring direct 
implementation of federal programs unless their purpose and structure 
clearly meets the criteria stated in either of the two immediately pre- 
ceding statements. 

The general policy represented by these four statements would not 
change to any material extent present policy as represented by the types 
of programs presently administered, by the state and those implemented 
directly with the institutions. A need for substantial change has not 
been established. The major criticisms of the direct federal programs 
relate to the need expressed by some governors aid some state agencies 
for sufficient control over the st2ite-supported institutions to assure 
that their participation in federal programs is germane to their assigned 
roles in the state system and to provide some check on future commitments 
of state funds. Since these are matters which can, and should, be de- 
cided by the individual states, state administration of federal programs 
should not be used as an external means for providing those controls in 
all states. The interests of the private institutions must be given full 
consideration. If directly implemented federal programs best serve these 
interests, the private institutions should not be brought under state 
administration merely to provide the states with better control of their 
public institutions, particularly when there are other means for providing 
this control in those states where such control is determined to be neces- 
sary or desirable. 



Appraisal of Reactions to Proposed New Federal Programs 

Ot . several proposed new federal programs which state officials 
and agencies and presidents of public and private institutions were asked 
to evaluate, the general institutional grant program is most consistently 
favored. The consensus of all three groups strongly supports the great 
need for this program. 
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Expanded programs of federal support for institutional and state 
planning also have broad support but, except for the governors, not to 
the same extent as the general institutional grant program. These pro- 
grams differ from the latter program and from the proposed tax remission 
program in that they are categorical-type aid programs rather than a 
general support program. For this reason, although these proposed plan- 
ning programs have strong support, they do not have as high a priority 
as a program that would provide funds for general institutional dev'=‘lop- 
ment. In fact, an adequately funded general institutional grant pro- 
gram could meet much of the need for institutional planning aid, and an 
increase in the present level of federal funds provided for general state 
planning under the Higher Education Facilities Act could answer the. needs 
of the states. 

Although the proposed tax remission program in support of education 
is popular with the governors, it does not have the same support among 
the state agencies as the general institutional grant program and it is 
opposed by half of the public presidents and by a substantial majority 
of the private presidents. The opposition of the presidents of the pri- 
vate institutions is based largely upon the conviction that federal aid 
to higher education through tax remission to the states would subject 
them to state control to an extent that would materially affect their in- 
dependence and autonomy. That this would be the tendency of such a pro- 
gram is an opinion shared by the public presidents, the governors and 
the state agencies. Many of the private institutions sponsored and sup- 
ported by religious denominations foresee state constitutional problems 
in receiving aid through the states, and these concerns are shared by 
the other groups. The possibility that Congressional legislation might 
be written in such form as to provide a flow of funds to the institution 
directly from the federal govenunent under institutional allotments made 
by the states, thereby minimizing conflicts with state constitutional 
provisions restricting state aid to religious institutions, does not 
eliminate the deep concern of the private institutions for the preserva- 
tion of their institutional character and independence under a program 
in which they would receive substantial funds for institutional develop- 
ment under state plans and priorities. 

Many of the public institution presidents have reservations about 
a program of tax remission for support of education generally rather than 
for support only of higher education because they would be competing with 
elementary and secondary education for an appropriate share of the sup- 
port provided. They are also concerned with the practical difficulty of 
assuring that these additional funds would be used for support of higher 
education over and above continuing reasonable levels of state support. 

Although h£ilf of the governors would favor a tax remission program 
in lieu of all other federal support for education, a majority of the 
state governing or coordinating agencies and all but a small number of 
the presidents are opposed to such a complete change in the nature of 
federal aid. Both the agencies and the institutions recognize that such 




a complete substitution would effectively curtail the role of the 
federal government in higher education by eliminating separate federal 
support for programs in the national interest or serving national pur- 
poses . To say that such a move would be both an educational and a 
national disaster is probably not an overstatement. 



The problem of equalization is also raised by some from each group. 

If a tax remission program should provide only for a return to a state 
of a certain percentage of the income taxes paid from that state, the 
disparity among the states in total resources directed to education would 
be further Increased, thus further widening the differences in educational 
quality which may ^ixist. On the other hand, those from the most produc- 
tive states and those from states that have made major state efforts in 
support of education fear that application of an equalization factor could 
work to their detriment unless it were ^ied to some equitable measure of 
state performance in support of education. 

There is less support for, and more problems are involved in, a tax 
remission program than a general institutional grant program. Not that 
the latter is free of problems. Public presidents are concerned that 
the states might provide less state support for higher education because 
of the general federal grants and some private presidents are apprehensive 
of what such grants might do to their support from private sources'; the 
less affluent institutions would insist on criteria based on need to as- 
sure against "the rich getting richer and the poor getting poorer" and 
the larger, complex institutions would prescribe criteria which would 
recognize institutional differences and measure quality and ability to 
perform. 

The American Council on Education and other national educational as- 
sociations are attempting to derive criteria or formulas which would pro- 
vide equitably for the various types of institutions imder a general in- 
stitutional grant program. The function of this study is to determine 
the interests, concerns, and reactions of those directly involved with 
the issues raised and not to give the personal recommendations of the 
author for specific criteria to be used; nevertheless, the statement 
of a private university president that he supports a general institutional 
grant program "as a supplement to existing categorical support but not 
as a replacement for it" is strongly endorsed as the only realistic basis 
on which the widely varied types of institutions can be supported equit- 
ably and national Interests can be preserved and promoted. A general sup- 
port program would probably permit a reduction in the number of cate- 
gorical aid programs and a more stringent evaluation of new programs but 
there should be no consideration given to a reduction of the major ef- 
forts in support of research and graduate education, and of some areas of 
professional education. As a generalization, it would seem that a for- 
mula with factors based on enrollment at different academic levels (lower 
division, upper division, graduate and graduate professional, and doctoral) 
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and other factors based on productivity at different academic levels 
(certificates, bachelor degrees, master’s and graduate professional de- 
grees, and doctoral degrees granted) would provide general basic sup- 
port related to need as represented by enrollment, to productivity as 
represented by degrees granted and to institutional differences as rep- 
resented by different academic levels and degrees. The difficulty, of 
course, is in determining an appropriate and equitable relationship be- 
tween the different factors. 

Not included among these suggested factors is any measure of quali- 
ty. Need productivity can be measured generally by objective criteria 
but quality :1s basically a matter of subjective judgment. If the general 
institutional grant program is to be a basic support program, woixLd it 
not be well to exclude quality i^s a factor in determining institutional 
grants? To include it as a criterion in determining the level of funding 
for institutions would tend to further increase such differences in in- 
stitutional quality as may exist. Ive qualify of an institution, its 
faculty, or its programs should contini^'e to be a factor in appropriate 
categorical federal programs supporting research and graduate or profes- 
sional education essential to the national interest. 



Although there is consistent and very substantial support for a 
general Institutional grant program by governors and state agencies as 
well as by presidents of the academic Institutions, a sharp division of 
opinion exists between the state group and the academic group regarding 
the method for implementing such a program. Most of the governors and 
the state agencies prefer implementation through the states governing 
or coordinating agencies under approved state plans. Substantial majori- 
ties of he public and private institutions prefer direct implementation 
between the institutions and a federal agency. This difference of opinion 
as to the method for implementation actually reveals a basic dichotomy in 
conceptualization of the program. Most institutional presidents regard 
it as a program of grants to institutions for general development. The 
governors and state agencies regard it as a program to allocate funds to 
the states to be used for general institutional development under state 
plans developed in accordance with broad Congressional and agency guide- 
lines and procedures. 

If the program is developed as conceived by the presidents and ob- 
jective criteria as suggested above are used, there is little need for 
involvement of state agencies, except perhaps to verify and audit the 
institutional statistics which might be the basis for fund distributions. 
Since state agencies in many states are already collecting these types 
of data, the states could be delegated the responsibility for collecting, 
verifying, and auditing the Institutional data upon which the grants 
would be based, with the state administering agencies receiving federal 
funds to cover the cost of these services. Participation by the state 
in this maxmer should not be objectionable to the private institutions 
but it should provide the state with information concerning the private 
institutions that it may not new be getting and which should prove help- 
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ful to general state planning. Conversely, if the program is developed 
as conceived by governors and state agencies, the latter would have a 
direct and important role in developing the state plan and determining 
the priorities for distribution of funds to the institutions under that 
plan. 



In the view of most of the private institutions such a state-adminis- 
tered program would be a substantial infringement on their autonomy and 
would subject them to an unacceptable degree of state influence. From 
the viewpoint of the public institutions, a state-administered program 
would materially reduce the institutional flexibility inherent in dif- 
ferent funding sources and would subject them to closer control by the 
state .agencies. Many state officials, however, view state participation 
in the program as essential to state planning and coordination of higher 
education and believe that the total exclusion of the state from the pro- 
gram would have a substantial adverse effect on the state’s role in high- 
er education. 

Regardless of what method of Implementation that Congress might 
choose, one essential requirement, which is specifically mentioned by 
many of the presidents, is an appropriate maintenance of effort pro- 
vision to assure that the states would not reduce their support because 
of the grants. Consideration should be given to the applicability of 
such a provision to the private institutions. The existence of a pro- 
vision of this nature might give these institutions a basis for obtaining 
the continued support from private sources which some are fearful of 
losing under a general federal support program. 

The criteria to be used in determining general institutional develop- 
ment grants and the method for implementing the program ( i.e. , directly 
with the institutions or through the states) are interrelated problems. 
Their solution must be of such a nature as to preserve and to enhance 
the regional and national character of our major institutions, public 
and private, to guard against excessive state or federal control of in- 
stitutional operations, and to preserve and to protect the independence 
of the private sector of higher education. These results are esf^ential 
to our total educational system and to this nation. That there is great 
need for federal assistance in the form of general Institutional support 
is clearly the opinion of most of those who participated in this study, 
but to serve appropriately the interests of the institutions as well as 
federal and state Interests, the criteria and administrative procedures 
for the program must be carefully structured tc provide a balance that 
will enhance the basic strengths of American higher education by pre- 
serving healthy educational diversity and essential institutional inde- 
pendence and autonomy. 
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Appendix 
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Statewide Governing and Coordinating Agencies 
Participating in Study 



Governing Boards 



Arizona 

Florida 

Georgia 


Arizona Board of Regents 

Florida Board of Regents 

Board of Regents, University System of 

Georgia 


Idaho 


State Board of Education & Board of Regents 
of the University of Idaho 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Mississippi 


State Board of Regents 
Board of Regents 

Board of Trustees of State Institutions of 
Higher Learning 


Montana 
Bhode Island 


Board of Regents, Montana University System 
Board of Trustees of State Colleges of 
Rhode Island 



Coordinating Agencies 



Arkansas 


Commission on Coordination of Higher Edu- 
cational Finance 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 


Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
Colorado Commission on Higher Education 
Commission for Higher Education 
Illinois Board of Higher Education 
Kentucky Council on Public Higher Education 
Advisory Council for Higher Education 
Board of Higher Education 
Missouri Commission on Higher Education 
Coordinating Board of Advanced Education 
and Accreditation 


New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South Carolina 
Texas 


Board of Educational Finance 

North Carolina Board for Higher Education 

Ohio Board of Regeiits 

Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Edv cation 
The Educational Coordinating Council 
Commission on Higher Education 
Coordinating Board, Texas College and 


Utah 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


University System 

Coordinating Coimcil of Higher Education 
State Council of Higher Education for Virginia 
Coordinating Committee for Higher Education 
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State Boards of Education 



Michigan 
New York 
Pennsylvania 



State Board of Education, State Department 
of Education 

Board of Eegents, The University of the 

State of New York 

State Board of Education 



State Governors Participating in Survey 



Alabama 


Governor Lurleen B. Wallace 


Arizona 


Governor Jack Williams 


Arkansas 


Governor Winthrop Bockefeller 


Connecticut 


Governor John Dempsey 


Florida 


Governor Claude R. Kirk, Jr. 


Hawaii 


Governor John A. Bums 


Idaho 


Governor Don Samuelson 


Illinois 


Governor Otto Kemer 


Iowa 


Governor Harold E. Hughes 


Kansas 


Governor Robert Docking 


Maine 


Governor Kenneth M. Curtis 


Maryland 


Governor Spior T. Agnew 


Mass achuse tts 


Governor John A. Volpe 


Michigan 


Governor George Romney 


Mississippi 


Governor Paul B. Johnson 


Missouri 


Governor Warren E. Heames 


Nevada 


Governor Paul Laxalt 


New Hampshire 


Governor John W^ King 


New Mexico 


Governor David F. Cargo 


New York 


Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller 


North Carolina 


Governor Dan R. Moore 


North Dakota 


Governor William L. Guy 


Oklahoma 


Governor Dewey F. Bartlett 


Oregon 


Governor Tom McCall 


Ohio 


Governor James A. Rhodes 


Pennsylvania 


Governor Raymond P. Shafer 


South Carolina 


Governor Robert E. McNair 


South Dakota 


Governor Nils A. Boe 


Texas 


Governor John B. Connally 


Utah 


Governor Calvin L. Ramp ton 


Vermont 


Governor Philip H. Hoff 


Virginia 


Governor Mills E. Godwin, Jr. 


Washington 


Governor Daniel J. Evans 


West Virginia 


Governor Hulett C. Smith 


Wisconsin 


Governor Warren P, Knowles 


Wyoming 


Governor Stanley K. Hathaway 







State Agencies or Institutions Responsible for the State Technical 
Services Act, Participating in the Study 



Alabama 


Alabama Community and Technical Services Agency 


Alaska 


Department of Economic Development and Planning 


Arizona 


University of Arizona 


Arkansas 


University of Arkansas 


California 


University of California-Berkeley 


Colorado 


Division of Commerce and Development 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Research Conunission 


Delaware 


University of Delaware 


Florida 


Board of Regents 


Hawaii 


Department of Planning and Economic Development 


Idaho 


Department of Connnerce and Development 


Illinois 


Department of Business and Economic Development 


Iowa 


Board of Regents 
(Iowa State University) 


Kansas 


Research Foundation of Kansas 
(Kansas State University) 


Kentucky 


Department of Commerce 


Louisiana 


Department of Commerce and Industry 


Maine 


University of Maine 


Maryland 


University of Maryland 


Minnesota 


State Planning Agency 


Missouri 


Division of Commerce and Industrial Development 


Montana 


University of Montana 


Nevada 


University of Nevada 


North Carolina 


State Department of Administration 


North Dakota 


North Dakota State Planning Agency 


Ohio 


Ohio Board of Regents 


Oregon 


Division of Planning and Development 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania State University 


South Carolina 


State Development Board 


Tennessee 


University of Tennessee 


Texas 


Coordinating Board, Texas College and University 
System 


Utah 


University of Utah 


Virginia 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 






State Agencies or Institutions Responsible for Title I 
Service and Continuing Education Programs, Participating 



“ Community 
in the Study 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



University of Alabama 
University of Alas’;a 
University of Arizona 

Arizona State Commission for Higher Education 
University of Arkansas 

Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
Colorado Commission on Higher Education 
The Commission on Aid to Higher Education 
State Board of Education 
The University of Georgia 
State Department of Budget and Finance 
Board of Higher Education 
State Board of Regents 

Higher Education Facilities Commission 
University of Kentucky 

Louisiana Commission oii Extension and Continuing 
Education ® 

University of Maryland 
Department of Community Affairs 
Montana State University 
University of Nebraska 
University of New Hampshire 
University of New ilexico 

Board of Regents - State Education Department 

State Board of Higher Education 

Ohio Board of Regents 

University of Oklahoma 

Educational Coordinating Council 

Higher Education Act, Title I Agency of the 

Department of Public Instruction 

University of Rhode Island 

University of South Carolina 

Commission on Higher Education Facilities 

University of Tennessee 

Coordinating Board, Texas College and University 
System ^ 

University of Virginia 
Planning & Community Affairs Agency 
West Virginia University 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Wyoming 






State Agencies Responsible for Title I - Higher Education Facilities Act 
and Title VI A - Higher Education Act, Participating in the Study 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 



Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mciine 



Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 



Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 



North Carolina 



State Board of Education 

Alaska Higher Education Facilities Commission 
Arizona State Commission for Higher Education 
Commission on Coordination of Higher Educational 
Finance 

Coordinating Coiincil for Higher Education 

Colorado Commission on Higher Education 

Commission on Aid to Higher Education 

Higher Educational Aid Advisory Commission 

State Commission for the Higher Education Facilities 

Act 

State Department of Education 
Higher Education Facilities Commission 
State Commission for Higher Education 
Board of Higher Education 

Indiana Advisory Commission on Academic Facilities 
Higher Education Facilities Commission 
Higher Education Facilities Commission 
Commission on Higher Education 

State Commission for the Higher Education Facilities 
Act 

State Commission for the Higher Education Facilities 
Act 

State Board of Education 

Board of Public Works 

Higher Education Facilities Commission 

Higher Education Facilities Commission 

Bureau of Higher Education 

State Department of Higher Education 

State Building Commission 

Commission on Higher Education 

Commission on Higher Education Facilities Act 

Higher Education Faciliti.es Commission 

Nevada State Commission 

Board of Regents 

Higher Education Facilities Commission 

State Commission for the Higher Education Facilities 

Act 

Board of Educational Finance 

Higher Education Facilities Planning Office 

of Planning in Higher Education 

New York State Education Department 

Board of Regents of the University of the State 

of New York 

Commission on Higher Education Facilities 






North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



North Dakota Higher Education Facilities Commission 

Ohio Board of Regents 

State Regents for Highei Education 

The Educational Coordinating Council 

State Commission on Academic Facilities 

Commission for Higher Education Facilities 

Commission on Higher Education Facilities 

Higher Education Facilities Commission 

Coordinating Board, Texas College and University 

System 

State Building Board 

Commission on Higher Education Facilities 
Commission on Higher Education Facilities 
Higher Education Facilities Commission 
Commission on Higher Education 
Higher Educational Aids Board 
Higher Education Facilities Commission 
State Board of Education 



College and University Presidents (or Their Designees) 

Participating in Study 



Alabama 

Alabama State College, President Levi Watkins 
Auburn University, President Harry M. Philpott 
Jacksonville State University, President Houston Cole 
Samford University, President Leslie S. Wright 
University of Alabama, President Frarik A. Rose 

Alaska 

Alaska Methodist University, President Frederick P. McGinnis 
University of Alaska, President William R. Wood 

Arizona 

Arizona State University, President G. Homer Durham 
University of Arizona, President Richard A. Harvill 

Arkansas 

Little Rock University, President Carey V. Stabler 

Ouachita Baptist University, President Marvin Green (Acting Pres.) 

University of Arkansa-, President Da7id W. Mullins 

California 

California State College System, Chancellor Glenn S. Dumke 
Claremont Men's College, President George C. S. Benson 
Pomona College, President E. Wilson Lyon 
San Jose State College, President Robert D. Clark 
University of California, Vice President Charles J. Hitch 
University of Califomia-Berkeley, Execut:*ve Vice-Chancellor 
Earl Cheit 

University of Califomia-Santa Cruz, Chancellor Dean E. McHenry 

Colorado 

University of Colorado, President Joseph R. Smiley 
University of Denver, Chancellor Maurice B. Mitchell 

Connecticut 

Central Connecticut State College, President Herbert D. Welte 
University of Connecticut, President Homer D. Babbldge, Jr. 






Delaware 



Delaware State College, President Luna I. Mishoe 

Florida 

Florida State University, President John E. Champion 
Miami University, Vice President Armin Gropp 

Georgia 

Emory University, President Sanford S. Atwood 

Georgia Institute of Technology, President E. D. Harrison 

Georgia State College, President Noah Langdale, Jr. 

University of Georgia, President Fred C. Davidson 

Idaho 

The College of Idaho, President Warren B. Knox 
Idaho State University, President W. E. Davis 
University of Idaho, President Ernest W. Hartung 

Illinois 

Eastern Illinois University, President Quincy Doudra 
Knox College, President Sharvy G. Umbeck 

Loyola University, President — Very Reverend James F. Maguire, S.J. 
Millikin University, President Paul L. McKay 
University of Illinois, President David Henry 

Indiana 

Indiana State University-Terre Haute, President Alan C. Rankin 

Indiana University, President Elvis J. Stahr 

Purdue University, President Frederick L. Hovde 

University of Notre Dame, President Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. 

Iowa 

Drake University, President Paul F. Sharp 
Grinnell College, President Glenn Leggett 
Iowa State University, President Robert W. Parks 
The University of Iowa, President Howard R. Bowen 
University of Northern Iowa, President J. W* Maucker 

Kansas 

The College of Emporia, President Joseph R. Laughlin 



Kansas (Continued) 

Kansas State College of Pittsburg, President George F. Budd 
University of Kansas, Chancellor W. Clarke Wescoe 

Kentucky 

Eastern Kentucky University, President Robert R. Martin 
University of Kentucky, President John W. Oswald 
University of Louisville, President Phillip Davidson 

Louisiana 

Louisiana State Iftiiversity, President John A. Hunter 
Loyola University, President — Very Reverend Homer R. Holley 
Tulane University, Vice President Clarence Scheps 
University of Southwestern Louisiana, Vice President Ray P. 
Authement 



Maine 

Bates College, President Thomas Hedley k;ynolds 
Bowdoin College, President W. Hokanson, Jr. 

University of Maine, President Edwin Young 

Marylcind 

Johns Hopkins University, President Milton S. Eisenhower 
Loyola College, President — Father Joseph A. Sellinger 
Maryland State College System, Comer Coppie, Exec. Director 
of Trustees, Maryland State Colleges 
University of Maryland, President Wilson H. Elkins 

Massachusetts 

Amherst College, President Calvin H. Plimpton 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, President Howard W. Johnson 
Northeastern College, President Asa S. Knowles 

Michigan 

Michigan State University, Vice President Milton E. Muelder 
University of Michigan, President Harlan Hatcher 
Wayne State University, President William R. Keast 
Western Michigan University, President James W. Miller 

Minnesota 

Carle ton College, President John W. Nason 






Minnesota (Continued) 



Moorehead State College, President John J. Meumaier 
St. Olaf College, President Sidney A. Rand 

Mississippi 

Jackson State College, President John A. Peoples, Jr. 

Mississippi State University, President William L. Giles 
The University of Mississippi, President J. D. Williams 

Missouri 

Saint Louis University, President — Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, 

S. J. 

Southwest Missouri State College, President Arthur L. Mallory 
University of Missouri, President John C. Weaver 

Nebraska 

Kearney State College, President Milton J. Hassel 
University of Omaha, President Kirk Naylor 

Nevada 

University of Nevada, Acting President Neil D. Humphrey 

New Hampshire 

St. Anselm’s College, President — Very Reverend Placidus H. Riley, 

O.S.6. 



New Jersey 

Glassboro State College, President Thomas E. Robinson 

Seton Hall University, President — ^Most Reverend John J . Dougherty 

New Mexico 

Eastern New Mexico University, President Charles W. Meister 
New Mexico State University, President R. B. Corbett 
The Universlt5r of Albuquerque, President — Sister M. Marilyn Do iron, 
O.S.F, 

University of New Mexico, President Tom L. Popejoy 

New York 

Cornell University, President James A. Perkins 
New York University, President James M. Hester 







New York (Continued) 

State University of New York, Chancellor Samuel G. Gould 
State University of New York at Binghamton, Director of Insti- 
tutional Research, A. J. Duncanis 

North Carolina 

Agricultural & Technical College of North Carolina, President 
Lewis C. Dowdy 

Duke University, Provost Robert Taylor Cole 

Shaw University, President James E. Cheek 

University of North Carolina, President William C. Friday 

University of North Carolina at Raleigh, President John T. Caldwell 

North Dakota 

North Dakota State University, President H. R. Albrecht 
University of North Dakota, President George W. Starcher 

Ohio 

Cleveland State University, President Harold L. Enarson 
Ohio State University, Vice President John E. Corbally, Jr. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, President Elden T. Smith 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City University, President John F. Olson 
University of Oklahoma, President George L. Cross 

Oregon 

Lewis and Clark College, President John R. Howard 

Oregon State College of Education, President Leonard W. Rice 

Oregon State System of Higher Education, Chancellor Roy E. Lieuallen 

Oregon State University, President James H. Jensen 

University of Oregon, President Arthur S. Flemming 

Pennsylvania 

Bucknell University, President Charles H. Watts, II 
Drexel Institute of Technology, President William Walsh Hager ty 
The Pennsylvania State University, President Eric A. Walker 
University of Pennsylvania, President Gaylord P. Hamwell 

Rhode Island 

Rhode Island College, President Charles B. Willard 
University of Rhode Island, President (Acting) F. Don James 






South Carolina 



Clemson University, President Robert C. Edwards 
Furman University, President Gordon W. Blackwell 
University of South Carolina, President Thomas F. Jones 

South Dakota 

South Dakota State University, President H, M. Briggs 
Sioux Falls College- President Rueben P, Jeschke 

Tennessee 

University of Chattanooga, President William H. Masterson 
University of Tennessee, President A. D, Holt 
Vanderbilt University, Chancellor Alexander Heard 

Texas 

Rice University, President Kenneth Pitzer 
Southern Methodist University, President Willis M, Tate 
University of Houston, President Phillip Hoffman 
University of Texas at Austin, President Norman Hackerman 

Utah 

University of Utah, President James C. Fletcher 
Utah State University, President Daryl Chase 
Weber State College, President William P. Miller 

Vermont 

St. Michael's College, President — ^Very Reverend Gerald E. Dupong, 

S.S.E. 

Virginia 

College of William and Mary, Presioent Davis Y. Paschall 
Radford College, President Charles K. Martin, Jr. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, President T. Marshall Hahn, Jr. 

Washington 

East Washington State College, President Emerson C. Shuck 
Seattle University, President — Very Reverend John A. Fitterer, S.J. 
University of Washington, President Charles E. Odegaard 
Washington State University, President Glenn Terrell 



West Virginia 



Marshall University, President Stewart H. Smith 
Morris Harvey College, President Marshall Buckalew 
West Virginia University, President James G. Harlow 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, President Stanley H. 

Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin, President F. H. Harrington 

Wyoming 

The University of Wyoming, President H. T. Person 



Martin 



A Research Project of the Southern Regional Education Board 



A Study of the Impact of Federal PiOgrams in Higher Education on State Planning 

and Coordination of Higher Education 

Questionnaire A 

To Be Answered by the Governing or Coordinating Body in States 
Having Statutory or Voluntary Coordinating Boards or Agencies 



State 

Name of Coordinating Agency 

Name, position, and address of person completing question* 
naire 



1. a. Check the classification which best describes the Q'pe 
of coordinating board or agency in your state. 

( 1 ) Voluntary coordinating body 

(2) Consolidated governing board 

(3) Coordinating board. c«';mmission or agency 

(4) State Board of Educat,* m respocisibility 

(5) Other 



b. Is this body responsible for governing or coorclinat- 

ing all post-high school, state-supported institutions 
of higher education? Yes No 

c. If your answer to “b” is “no,” what institutions: are 
excluded from its responsibility? 



d. Does its responsibility for planning and coordination 

encompass in any general sense non-state-supported 
institutions? Yes No 

e. If non-state-supported institutions are included wth 

the broad scope of the coordinating body’s resjwn- 
sibility, explain to what extent 



2. Year in which present coordinating board or agency 

was created 

3. Have there been any significant changes in the compo- 
sition, organization, authority, powers, purpose or func- 
tion of tbe present coordinating board or agency since 
1962, or since its creation if later than 1962? 

Yes No If your answer is “yes,” please 

state briefly the significant changes which have oc- 
curred. (Attach additional sheet if needed) 



4. Which of the following state-coordinated Federal pro- 
grams in aid of hi^er education are administered by 
the state coordinating agency named at the beginning 
of this questionnaire? Check where applicable. 



a. Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 — Title I — 

Undergraduate Facilities 

b. Hi^er Education Act of 1965 — Title I — Commu- 
nity Services, etc 

c. Higher Education Act of 1965 — Title IV B — Guar- 
anteed Loan Program 

d. Higher Education Act of 1965 — Title VI A — Under- 

gr^uate Equipment 

e. State Technical Service Act of 1965 

f. Other 



5. If changes were listed in Question 3, were any of them 
attributable, directly or indirectly, to any appreciable 
extent to one or more of the Federal programs listed in 
Question 4? 

Yes No If your answer is “yes,” please 

give the basis for your answer. (Attach additional sheet 
if needed) 



6. Has the responsibility for the administration of any of 
the state-coordinated Federal programs listed in Ques- 
tion 4 by the state coordinating agency affected the re- 
lationship of that agency to the state government, or • 
any department or agency thereof? 

Yes To some extent No Co- 

ordinating agency does not have responsibility for ad- 
ministering such programs ... 

If you checked either of the first two possible answers, 
please indicate the program or programs responsible, 
and how and to what extent this relationship has been 
affected. (Attach additional sheet if needed) 



7. What has been the reaction of the public institutions of 
higher education in the state to this new role of the 
state coordinating agency? 

Favorable Unfavorable Apprehensive 

Little reaction one way cr other Co- 
ordinating agency does not have responsibility for ad- 
ministering any of the state-coordinated programs 

If you checked one of the first four possible answers, 
please indicate briefly the basis for your answer. (At- 
tach additional sheet if needed) 






8. What has been the reaction of the nonpublic institutions 
of higher education in the state to this new role of the 
state coordinating agency? 

Favorable Unfavorable Apprehensive 

Little reaction one way or the other 

Coordinating agency does not have responsibiilty for 
administering any of the state-coordinated Federal pro- 
grams 

If you checked one of the first four possible answers, 
please indicate the basis for your answer. (Attach ad- 
ditional sheet if needed) — 



12. Has the administration of state-coordinated Federal 
programs by the coordinating agency had any discerni- 
ble effect on the influence, standing, acceptability, or 

stability of that agency? Yes No To a 

limited extent only Coordinating agency not re- 
sponsible for administration of Federal programs 

Other 

Please explain and be as specific as possible. (Attach 
additional sheet if needed) - 



9. Has responsibility for the administration of any of the 
state-coordinated Federal programs by the state co- 
ordinating agency affected to any discernible extent the 
relationship between the public and nonpublic institu- 
tions of higher education in the state? Yes — 

No 

If yes, favorably or unfavorably 

ordinating agency does not have responsibility for ad- 
ministering any of the state-coordinated Federal pro- 



grams , . . 

If you answered “yes,” give the basis for your opinion. 

(Attach additional sheet if needed) 




?0- If coordination of higher education in your state is on 
a voluntary basis or is achieved through a voluntary 
organization, have the state-coordinated Federal pro- 
grams in higher education stimulated significant con- 
sideration or activity for creation of a statutory co- 
ordinating agency? 

Yes No — Not applicable - 

If your answer is “yes,” please give the facts or circum- 
stances indicating such consideration or action, and 
indicate whether any one or more of the several state- 
coordinated Federal programs have had greater impact 
than the others in this regard. (Attach additional sheet 

if needed) 



13. By reason of the administrative responsibility for state- 
coordinated Federal pro^ams and the Federal funds 
provided for such administration, the coordinating 

agency has added the equivalent of professional 

and clerical personnel to its staff. Check here 

if coordinating agency is not responsible for 
the administration of any of the Federal programs. 

14. Have any of the state-coordinated Federal programs, 
whether administered by the coordinating agency or 
other state agencies or institutions, been effective in 
aiding, abetting, or encouraging state efforts directed to 
planning or coordination of higher education? Yes 

No 

If your answer is “yes,” please indicate the programs 
which have been of some significance in aiding state 
planning or coordination and give the basis for your 
assessment. (Attach additional sheet if needed) 




15. Have any of the state-coordinated Federal programs, 
whether administered by the state coordinating agency 
or other state agencies or institutions, impeded to any 
material extent state efforts at master planning or co- 
ordination of higher education? Yes No 

If your answer is “yes,” please indicate the program or 
programs which have had this effect and give the basis 
for your assessment. (Attach additional sheet if needed) 



1 1 . What impact has the administration of state-coordinated 
Federal programs by the state coordinating agency had 
on the planning and coordinating responsibilities or ac- 
tivities of that agency? 

f aided and abetted 

Substantial -j 

impeded 

' aided and abetted 



Limited 



impeded 

' aided and abetted 



Construcfion 
planning only 

None 



impeded 

Coordinating agency not responsible 



for administering of Federal program 

If you checked other than the last optional answer, give 
the basis for your answer and be as specific as possible. 

(Attach additional sheet if needed) 



16. In any instance, has the designation of an agency or 
institution other than the state coordinating agency to 
administer a state-coordinated Federal program had an 
adverse effect on the planning or coordinating respon- 
sibilities or activities of the state coordinating agency? 

Yes To some extent No — — 

Please comment. If you answered other than “no,” in- 
dicate the Federal program having this adverse effect. 

(Attach additional sheet if needed) 



17. If two or more of the state-coordinated Fede^ po- 
grams have been assigned to agencies or institutions 
other than the state coordinating agency, what has been 
the cumulative effect, if any, of this dispersion of re- 
sponsibility on the planning and coordinating efforts of 
the state coordinating agency? 



o 

ERIC 



Decidedly adverse Somewhat adverse 

No appreciable effect one way or the other Ex- 

istence of the Federal programs with their state plans, 
even though administered by other agencies, has 
abetted the planning and coordinating of the coordinat- 
ing agency Other 



Not applicable because coordinating agency administers 

all, or all but one, of the Federal programs 

Please give the basis for your answer: (Attach addi- 
tional sheet if needed) 



18, In your state have there been anv instances of Federal 
grants or loans to state institutions (under the Facilities 
Act or from NSF, NIH or other Federal agencies) for 
construction of facilities for degree or research pro- 
grams not authorized for the particular institution by 
the state coordinating agency, where such approval is 
required by state law? 

Yes No Question not applicable to my 

state 

If you answer is “yes,” please give particulars. (Attach 
additional sheet if needed) 



19, From the viewpoint of more effective planning and co- 
ordination of higher education in your state, should 
Title II A of the Higher Education Act of 1965, pro- 
viding grants to improve the library resources of insti- 
tutions of higher education, be administered under a 
state priori^ plan developed by a state agency as is 
done under Title I and Title VI A of that Act and under 
Title I of the Facilities Act? 

Yes No Other 



Please indicate the basis for your answer: (Attach ad- 
ditional sheet if needed) 



20. Have the institutions of higher education in your state 
“periodically informed” the state coordinating agency 
of Federal grants received under Title II A, College 
Library Resources, Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
provided by Section 208 of that Title? 

Yes No Other 



cies involved, the nature and extent of any coordinated 
planning, and the difficulties encountered or assistance 
given in coordinating activities related to these health 
service planning programs. (Attach additional sheet 
if needed) 



22. Has the categorical or prograinmatic basis of most Fed- 
eral grant programs providing support to qualifying 
institutions made more difficult the effective coordina- 
tion of higher education by the state coordinating 

agency? Yes No To some extent 

Other 1 

Please comment on the basis for your answer: (Attach 
additional sheet if needed) 



23. Specifically, have Federal grants to one of your state 
institutions for a graduate facili^, a research program, 
a major item of research equipment, or a teaching or 
research institute constrained to any appreciable ex- 
tent the choice of action by the ‘^tate coordinating 
agency on a subsequent request by that institution for 

approval of a graduate academic program? Yes 

No - State agency does not approve new pro- 
grams 

If your answer is “yes,” please comment and give a 
specific example. (Attach additional sheet if needed) 



24. Are there other institution-oriented Federal programs 
in higher education which if administered under a state 
plan developed by an appropriate state agency similar 
to the administration of the undergraduate facilities 
program under the Facilities Act of 1963 or the com- 
munity services program (Title 1) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 would enhance state planning and 
coordination of higher education in yoiu* state? Yes 
No Not prepared to say Other 



If your answer is “yes,” please list the program or pro- 
grams you have in mind and give your reasons for list- 
ing each such program or type of program. (Attach 

additional sheet if needed) 



21. Have the several Federal programs under the Public 
Health Service Act providing for planning in the field 
of health services and personnel had an impact on the 
planning and coot dination of higher education in your 

state? Yes, to a material extent To some extent 

This impact has been to (a) aid and abet 

(b) complicate and make more difficult state 

planning and coordination of educational institutions 
and educational programs. Not to any appreciable ex- 
tent — 

Please conunent on your answer, indicating the agen- 



25. Please suggest the types of Federal programs which ap- 
propriately should be administered under a state plan 
by a state agency and the types of Federal programs 
which appropriately should be implemented solely and 
directly with institutions of higher education. (Attach 

additional sheet if needed) 







26. Has the amount of Federal support from all sources 
received by any institution in your state reached a level 
which makes it difficult to coordinate effectively the 
activities of that institution as part of the state system 
of higher education? Yes No Other — 



If you answered “yes,” please detail the difficulty en- 
countered and indicate the percentage of Federal funds 
to the total budget of the institution. 



27. The American Council on Education and other national 
educational organizations have recently suggested the 
need for a new Federal pro^am of support available 
to all institutions for general institutional development 
Such a basic support program could be initiated and 
implemented directly with the institutions of higher 
education on the basis of criteria provided in the Con- 
gressional Act or developed by the Federal agency ad- 
ministering the program; or such a program could be 
implemented through the several states under appro’ ed 
state plans developed by designated state agencies wluch 
recommend institutional priorities based on prescribed 
criteria. 

a. Do you support the need for such Federal grants for 
general institutional development? 

Yes No 

b. If such a grant program were to be approved by 
Congress, would you prefer the program to be im- 
plemented directly with the individual institutions 

or through the state coordinating agpncies 

under approved state plans? Other 

Please conunent on your answers: (Attach additionsjl 
sheet if needed) 



planning for higher education m each state a desir- 
able and appropriate Federal assistance program? 

Yes No 

g. If Federal planning funds are made available, should 
they be provided both to the state for overall plan- 
rung and to the public and private institutions for in- 
stitutional planiung? Yes No Only to 

the state Only to the individual institutions 



Comments, if any, on above answers: (Attach addi 
tional sheet if needed) 




29. A number of Governors, and some members of Con- 
gress, have advocated a program of tax remission from 
Sie Federal government to the states. One suggestion is 
that such a tax remission program be dedicated to the 
support of all levels of education in the several states. 

a. Do you, in general, favor such a program of tax re- 
mission to support the educational activities of the 

state? Yes No Other 



b. Would you favor such a program if it v/erc in lieu of 
all other types of Federal grants to education? Yes 

No Other 



c. If your answer to “b" ’ was “no,” and if such a pro- 
gram of tax remission for support of education were 
to be approved, list the types of Federal programs 
which should continue to be separately supported by 
Congress. 



28. Currently there are proposals before Congress to pro- 
vide Federal grants to the states for comprehensive 
state educational planning. 

a. Does your state now have a comprehensive master 

plan for higher education? Yes No 

b. If not, is your state now developing a comprehensive 

master plan for higher education? Yes No 



c. Does the existing or developing state master plan in- 

clude private as well as public institutions of higher 
education? Yes No Not applicable 

d. Are Federal funds needed to inaugurate, complete, 

or supplement your state master plan for higher edu- 
cation? Yes No My state does not 

have and does not plan to develop such a master plan 

in the near future 

e. Without regard to a “master plan” as such, are Fed- 
eral funds needed for instituting, completing, or sup- 
plementing general educational planning activities in 

hi^er education? Yes No 

f. Do you consider Federal support for comprehensive 



d. Would a tax remission program in support of educa- 
tion in the several states encourage and abet state 
planning and coordinating activities in the field of 

higlher education? Yes No Other — 



e. Would such a tax remission program for educational 
purposes materially affect the autonomy of non- 
public institutions in the several states? Yes 

No This would be the tendency, but m ap- 

propriate, carefully drawn state plan would minimize 

such effect Other 



f . Does your State Constitution pose serious problems 
to the inclusion of private institutions, especially 
church-related colleges and universiti^, under a plan 
of state support based on a tax remission program 

by the Federal Government? Yes No 

I do not know Other 



Comments: 
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A Research Project of the Southern Regional Education Board 



A Study of the Impact of Federal Programs in Higher Education on State Planning 

and Coordination of Higher Education 



Questionnaire B 



To the Governors of the States 

The following que^ions relate either to institution-oriented Federal programs (programs negotiated and imple- 
mented directly with an institution by a Federal agency) or to state-coordinated Federal programs (programs ad- 
ministered under a state plan by a designated state agency) such as the following: 

Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963-— Title /, Undergraduate Facilities 

Higher Education Act of 1965 — Title VIA, Undergraduate Equipment 

Higher Education Act of 1965 — Title I, Community Services and Continuing Education 

Higher Education Act of 1965 — Title IVB, Guaranteed hoan Program 

State Technical Service Act of 1965 



State 

Goirernor 



1. Are you reasonably satisfied with the administration by 
the designated state agencies and institutions of the 
state-coordinated Federal progrtims listed above and 
with the state plans which have been developed for 

each? Yes No \es, with the following 

exceptions: 



2. Have you received, or are you aware of, acy serious 
objections by private institutions of higher education 
in your state to these programs which require them to 
qualify for Federal grants under a state plan admini- 
stered by a state agency rather than to negotiate di- 
rectly with a Federal agency for aid? Yes 

No 

If your answer is “yes,” please comment 



d. They have influenced to some extent plans to 

strengthen or expand the authority of the existing 
coordinating agency 

e. The administration of some or all of these programs 

by the state’s coordinating agen<^ has tended to 
give that agency greater stability or stature 

f. Activities of the state-wide advisory committees for 

those programs have enhanced broad consideration 
of state-wide educational problems and opportuni- 
ties 

g. These programs have incre-'sed the availability and 

dissimination of cmnparable information or statis- 
tical data 

h. Other 



i. Ihese Federal pro^ams have enhanced state plan- 
ning and coordination in the following specific in- 
stances or areas: 



3. What has been the impact of these state-coordinated 

Federal programs on state planning and coordination 

of higher education in your state? 

Check one or more of the following if appropriate: 

a. These programs have had no material effect 

b. They have created or contributed to 

an environment conducive to state-wide planning 
and coordination 

c. They have influenced to some extent plans to estab- 
lish a state coordinating agency 



Comments: 



4. Do you favor extension of the concept of “state- 
coordination” of Federal aid to higher education to 

oAer programs? Yes No Yes, but only 

with adequate safeguards for the interests of private in- 
stitutions No, because of -the problems incident 

to the preservation of the autonomy of p;rivate institu- 

tions, especially those which are church-related 



No 



Other ... 



higher education? Yes . 
Other 



Comments: 



d. If such a Federal aid program were to be instituted 
by Congress, it should be 

( 1 ) phased out over a 3 to 5 year period 

(2) a continuing support program 



5. Do the many Federal programs in higher education 
which are negotiated and administered directly with 
the institutiens cause substantial problems in state 
planning and coordination of higher education? 

Yes No 

Other 



Comments: 




6 . Would state planning and coordination of higher edu- 
cation be enhanc ed if all of the state-coordinated 
Federal programs were administered by or under the 
auspicies of the state’s coordinating agency for higher 
education? 

Check one or taore of the following if applicable: 

Yes No Yes, but the involvement of 

private institutions makes other arrangements more 

acceptable Not applicable, state does not have 

a coor dinatin g agency Not applicable, co- 

ordinating agency now administers these programs 

Other — — 



7. Ourrently there are proposals before Congress to pro- 
vide Federal grants to the states for comprehensive 
f.tate education planning. 

a>. Are Federal funds needed for instituting, completing, 
or supplementing general educational planning ac- 
tivities in higher education in your state? Yes 

No Other — — 



e. If such a Federal aid program were to be instituted 
by Congress, should it be implemented directly with 
the institutions or should there be state allotments 
administered by designated state agencies (with 
representative advisory committees) under approved 
state plans establishing criteria for determining 

needs and priorities? Prefer state coordination 

Prefer direct institutional grants Other 



8. The American Council on Education and other nation- 
al educational organizations have recently suggested 
the need for a new Federal program of support avail- 
able to all institutions for general institutional develop- 
ment. Such a basic support program could be initiated 
and implemented directly with the institutions of higher 
education on the basis of criteria provided in the 
Congressional Act or developed by the Federal agency 
adminis tering the program; or such a program could 
be implemented through the several states under ap- 
proved state plans developed by designated state 
agencies which recommend institutional priorities based 
on prescribed criteria. 

a. Do you support the need for such Federal grants for 
general institutional development? 

Yes No — 

b. If such a grant program were to be approved by 
Congress, would you prefer the program to be im- 
plemented directly with the individual institutions 

or through the state coordinating agencies 

under approved state plans? Other 



Please comment on your answers: (Attach additional 
sheet if needed) 




b. If Fciteral planning funds are made available, should 
they be provided both to the state for over^ plan- 
ning and to the public and private institutions for 

institutional nlanning? Yes No Only 

to the staic Only to the institutions 

Other 



c. Would you consider a Federal progi^ of annual 
grants to institutions of higher education to provide 
basic support fm: institutional research and planning 
offices (the amount of the grant to be rel^d to the 
size and complexity of the institution, with a fixed 
and maximum) to be an appropriate and 
worthwhile expenditure of Federal funds in aid of 



9. A number of Governors, and some members of Con- 
gress, have advocated a program of tax remission from 
the Federal government to the states. One suggestion 
is that such a tax remission program be dedicated to 
the support of all levels of education in the several 
states. 

a. Do you, in general, favor such a pro^am of tax 
remission to support the educational activities of the 

state? Yes No Other 



b. Would you favor such a program if it were in lieu 
of all other types of Federal grants to education? 

Yes No Other 



